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REPORT 


ON TlfE 


CENSUS OF COCHIN, 


1931. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The first attempt to number the people of Cochin appears to have been 
made in 1820. when a rough estimate of the population was prepared through 
the agency of the ordinary village staff. Similar attempts were made in 1836, 

1S49 and 1853, but the estimates 1 icing rough, the results of these attempts 
were hut uf little value from an administrative or scientific point of view. 

A regular census of the modern type was taken in Cochin for the first 
time in 1875, three years after the general Indian census of 1871. From »88i 
onwards the census of the State has been taken synchronously with the rest of 
India, the procedure laid down by the Census Commissioner for India for the 
decennial Indian census being followed here also; and the Census Reports of 
Cochin have, since tgoi, regularly formed one of the volumes of the Census of 

India series, issued under the general editor a hi?of the all-India Commissioner. 

The Report of 1931 forms Volume XXI of the series. 

3 . I he census of 1931 , the results of which are embodied in this Report 
was taken on the morning of the 27th February, 1931. A full account of the 
procedure adopted in connection with the taking of the census and the cotnpilv ftS* * f 
tinn of its results is given separately in the Administrative Volume which being ' 
intended chiefly, if not solely, for the use of future Census Superintendent, is 
not likely to come within the ken of the general reader. It 35 therefore usual 
to give in this introduction a brief account of the m jre important stages of the 
census operations, under the fond assumption that the to No whig pa' r es will find 
a general reader and that he may want ‘'to know how the thing h done if only 
to rid his mind of a lingering doubt as to whether the Census Superintendent 
is not indebted to his imagination for many of the facts which he sets forth ’. 

3. As in 1921, the State was, for census purposes, divided into ten 

charges, each of the sis taluks and the 
four municipal towns being treated as <Uvi. 

a separate charge. I he Tahsildars of agency 
the taluks and the Chairmen of the 
municipalities were appointed Super* 
intendetits of the several charges. The 
ten charges in their turn were divided 
into 399 circles , which were sub-divi¬ 
ded into 5,813 blocks. The average 
number of blocks in a circle was 10, 
and the average number of bouses in a block 42. A Supervisor was appointed 
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for each circle and an Enumerator for each block. All the Supervisors and a 
majority of the Enumerators were English-educated persons. They were re¬ 
cruited chiefly from the ranks of Government servants and teachers of aided 
schools, but considerable numbers of private gentlemen also had to be enrolled 
for the work. No remuneration was given to census officers, but the non- 
official Supervisors and Enumerators were paid their actual travelling expenses. 
The marginal statement gives the details of the agency employed. 

4. The first step towards the taking of the census was the numbering 
of houses and the preparation of House Lists. This work was carried out by 
Sanitary Inspectors and Maistries in municipal towns and by village officers 
elsewhere, and it was completed by the end of May, 1930. When all the houses 
had been numbered, statements showing the number of houses in each village 
and the number of Supervisors and Enumerators required for each charge were 
prepared. The division of the charges into circles and blocks was then effected, 
and Supervisors and Enumerators were appointed for all circles and blocks. 

5. The preparation of the preliminary record followed ; and the pres¬ 
cribed particulars regarding all persons ordinarily resident in each house were 
entered in the respective columns of the enumeration schedule. For this the 
census officers had to be trained properly. Classes were accordingly held in 
different centres in each taluk for the instruction of Supervisors and Enumera¬ 
tors, and no pains were spared to give these officers a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of their duties. Thus wrong or misleading returns in the schedules 
were reduced to a minimum. The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 
5th January, 1931, in rural areas, and on the nth January in towns, and was 
completed by the end of the month. The entries were first made in rough 
schedule books and they were scrutinized by the Supervisors, and corrected 
where necessary, before they were copied in the standard schedule books. 
These were then carefully compared with the originals and all mistakes rectified. 

6. The final enumeration (the actual censusJ was carried out on the 
27th February between day-break and noon. Each Enumerator visited all the 
houses of his block in turn and brought the record up-to-date by striking out 
the entries relating to persons who were no longer present and entering the 
necessary particulars for new arrivals. Special arrangements were nude for the 
enumeration of travellers by rail, road and canal, the sea-going population and 
the houseless poor. There were as many as 8 festivals connected with temples 
on the final census day, and special Enumerators were appointed to census the 
persons assembled at the~e festivals. The Charge Superintendents and their 
assistants supervised the work in person and no difficulty was experienced in 
this connection. 

The census of the Forest tracts, which could not be taken synchronously 
because of the wandering habits of the hill tribes and of the vast extent of the 
area to be traversed by the census officers, was conducted leisurely between the 
15th and 24th ol February. 

7. The attitude of the public was, as usual, friendly and there was no 
difficulty in securing the information required for filling up the columns of the 
schedules. The difficulty experienced in enlisting unpaid non-official workers 
for the census is explained >n detail in the Administrative Volume. 

8. As soon as the final enumeration was over, the Supervisor of each 
circle met his Enumerators at a place previously agreed upon, and the abstract 
for each block, showing the number cl houses and of persons, male and female. 
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in u, fras prepared with the utmost despatch and care. The abstract tor the 
whole circle was then compiled from the block abstracts with the same degree 
of care, and despatched along with l he schedule bo iks to the Charge Super¬ 
intendent by the quickest possible route. The circle abstracts were carefully 
■checked under the personal sit[>ervision of the Charge Superintendent and the 
summary for the whole charge was prepared and forwarded t« th- Central 
Office wirh the least possible delay. The first charge sum nary to 
arrive was that of Trichtir municipality and the last that of the Cochin-liana- 
yanotir taluk. The latter was received on the afternoon of the nSth February, 

The compilation of the provisional totals for the State from the charge 
summaries, which had progressed step by step as the summary From each charge 
was received, was immediately completed and these totals were wired t ■> the 
Census Commissioner that v;ry evening (sSth February, the very next day 
^f^®^ census). It may be noted here that the provisional totals of 1921 were 
ready only on the gtb day , and of 1911 on the 3 r d day, after the final census, 

1 he total population according to the provisional figures was 1,205,43.}, or 41S 
more than the number actually arrived at after detailed tabulation in the Central 
Office. The difference between the two Lotah was thus only *035 per cent or 
35 persons in 100,000, as against 6 and 57 in the same number ill 1921 and 1 .1 1 
respectively, 

9- The work of abstracting the information contained in the schedules 
was immediately taken in hand. A staff of 60 Copyists, 6 Assistant Supervisors ur^jVn*hu!nritiii 
and 0 Supervisors was appointed for the purpose. The wirk fell into j dear 
stages. The first was the abstraction or copying of details from the enumer¬ 
ation schedules on to the slips. Tabulation or successive sortings of the slip^ 
in order to obtain materials for the various Jmjwrial and State babies followed. 

Ccn pilation or the posting and addition of the results of the several sortings 
was the third and last stage of the work. Slip-copying together with checking 
occupied45 working days and was completed towards the end of May. The 
tabulation staff was slightly reduced in strength when sorting commenced} and 
the sorters’ tickets containing the figures for the Imperial Tables were ready 
in 3 months iby the beginning of September). The work of c mi pi ling the 
ligures from the sorters' tickets was taken up soon after sorting had begun, and 
it was entrusted to well qualified Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors of 
proved ability. The compilation of the Impemt Tables was over by the end 
of September. 


10. Unemployment among English-educated persons, the size and sex 
constitution of families and the fertility of married life, emigration from;the State rSffiV i 
and agricultural stock formed the subjects of special enquiries undertaken along 
with the general census. Statistics were collected aisoof the children of school- 
going age, who were attending schools, and of vaccinated persons. The special 
enquiries were conducted along with the preliminary enumeration. 


The schedules rmiatIny; to the special enquiries were taken up for slip* 
copying and sorting only after the work of abstraction and tabulation in 
connection with the general census was completed. The compilation of the 
results of the special enquiries was finished by the end of October. 


n. The Subsidiary Tables for the 12 chapters of the Report, which 
present the statistics contained in the Imperial Tables in proportional and con¬ 
densed forms, were prepared by the office staff. This work ums over by the 
end of January, 1932. 
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12, The drafting of the Report—the least congenial part of the whole 
work—was taken in hand in December, J93 r i and was completed by the end of 
October, 1932. For more than a month during the period 1 had to attend to 
other duties of an urgent nature which occupied all my time, so much so that 
the actual time taken for writing the Report was a little less than 10 months, 

13, The cost of the census from the date of my appointment as Census 
Superintendent in January, 1930, up to the 15th November, 1932. amounted to 
Rs. 37,800 in round figures, and an expenditure of about Rs. 700 more may 
have to be Incurred before the work is finally completed. The total cost will 
thus amount approximately to Rs, 38,500 or Rs* 3* per 1,000 of the population. 
This is considerably in excess of the expenditure incurred at previous censuses, 
the corresponding figures for 1921 and 1911 being Rs. 24 and Rs, 26 respec¬ 
tively per 1,000 of the population. Various reasons contributed to this increase 
in expenditure. The Superintendent’s pay was higher than in 1921. The 
volume of statistical work done at the present census was much greater than on 
previous occasions, and accordingly the work occupied a longer period of time* 
The office staff also had to be strengthened for the same reason. The travel¬ 
ling expenses paid to r.on-officiil census officers in 1931 amounted to a bigger 
sum than in 1921. The census office was held in hired buildings and the 
expenditure under rent alone exceeded Rs. i,ooo. In 1921 no expenditure was 
incurred under this head as Government buildings were available for the location 
of the office. A detailed explanation for the higher cast of the census under 
Report is given in the Administrative Volume. 

In spite of this increase in expenditure, it is noteworthy that our 
figures compare not unfavourably with those of some Other Indian States. The 
cost of the Baroda Census, for instance, has amounted to Rs. 437 per 1,000 of 
the population, even though Baroda effected a saving of Rs. 11,300 (Rs. 5 per 
1,000 of the population) by introducing the Bulletin Individuals system accord* 
ing to which enumeration was carried out not In schedule books but in enumer¬ 
ation cards, so that the process of slip-copying was done away with, Lhe enumer¬ 
ation cards taking the place of the slips for sorting purposes. 

14, Acknowledgments are due ,to many whose co-operation is chiefly 
responsible for the successful termination of the census operations. In the first 
place I must express my sincere thanks to the large stall of honorary census 
officers. The accuracy of the enumeration and the promptitude with which it was 
carried out were in no small measure due to the enthusiasm and devotion to duty 
of the Enumerators and Supervisors on whom fell the heaviest part of the work. 
To the Tahsildars and Municipal Chairmen, census work comes as a troublesome 
addition to their ordinary duties that are in themselves heavy enough to occupy 
their whole time. Yet it is no exaggeration to state that census matters received 
prompt and careful attention at their hands, and any success which attended the 
enumeration is to be attributed to the admirable arrangements made by them. 
In acknowledging my deep obligations to triese olficers, I should not forget the 
Assistant Charge Superintendents of the five big charges *, who relieved the 
Charge Superintendents of the heaviest part of their duties, and personally 
attended to the arrangements with much zeal and energy. I am particularly 

* Tlac Aifeimni Su^Ersmeadenta weie 

Mtfiflis, I*. Atjut, R. L. T.* ICiscM* 

K- Jim Dtiartniraja Ayynt, U. A., I++ T„ I Muku fHTn£Hfam taluk), 
y , M r .Ssfriksran K □ mhfcjUr. W. A.* 1* T lfc (Trkhll t^Jnk) K 
It. Katyanakrtabria, Ayj?r, R* An 1-. T,» ^Tilapiill talakjr 
*ni! L'. SiiayaTia Avjar* L., T.* (Chiitur taluk'**11 lsadist- uf the Hate Ediuc 

ijortat StETke* 
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indebted to the Assistant Charge Superintendent of Trichur, Mr. P* M. 
Sankaran Nambiyar, far the valuable help received from him in the translation 
of circular letters and notes of instructions, in the holding of classes for the 
training of census officers and in many other ways. 

In the Central Office, where abstraction and tabulation were carried out, 
the strain was particularly heavy, especially for the Supervisors and their 
assistants ; but they all did their work cheerfully and satisfactorily' Where all 
did well it would be invidious to particularise ; but the services of Messrs. 
M. Kochunni Menon, B. A., and C. V, Scthu Ayyardeserve special mention. The 
former was my Personal Assistant and was in direct charge of the abstraction 
and tabulation staff. That the work, whose volume was almost double that of 
1921, was done by the same number of bauds, and within the same period of 
time as at the last census, was chiefly due to the energy, enthusiasm and devo¬ 
tion to duty of Mr. Kochunni Menon. Mr. Sethu Ayyar, the Head Clerk of 
the Census Office, was the Head Clerk of the Census Office of 1921 also, and 
his experience was of much service in the compilation of the Imperial and State 
Tables, Most of the Subsidiary Tables also, appended to the various chapters 
of this Report, were prepared by him, 

Mr. c. Achyuta Mcnon, the veteran Census Reporter of 1891 and tgu, 
and retired Secretary to the Diwan, has laid me under very deep obligations 
to him. His knowledge of the State and his experience oE men and things in 
Cochin being unrivalled, the advice and suggestions with which he was kind 
enough to help me from the very commencement of the census operations were 
invaluable, and I take this opportunity to express my warmest thanks to him. 

My thanks are also due to Messrs. K. Govinda Menon, retired Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, C. Matthai, retired Director of Public Instruction, f, Raman 
Mcnon, retired Superintendent of Agriculture, and V, K. Achyuta Menon, 
Superintendent of the Government Trades School, Trichur, for their valuable 
contributions to this Report. 

The maps and diagrams which illustrate this Report were all printed at 
the Survey and Land Records Office, Trichur, and lam obliged to Messrs. 
1 . Achyuta Menon, Superintendent of Survey and Land Records, and 
V. K, Gopala Menon, B. A„ the Manager of the Survey Office, for the 
readiness and promptitude with which they complied with all my request;. 

A heavier debt is due to the Superintendent of the Government Press, 
Ernakulatn, and his over-worked assistants, from whom I have received all pos¬ 
sible consideration ami help at every stage of the work. The census involves 
much additional work for the Press, The printing of the Tables and this 
Report demands the utmost care and accuracy. But the Superintendent, 
Mr, N. M. Parameswara Ayyar, an officer of experience and resource, answered 
every demand with unfailing courtesy and promptitude. All census printing 
was done under his direct personal supervis : nn. And it is much to his credit 
that, with the equipment at his disposal which is certainly inadequate for print¬ 
ing a Census Report, he has managed t ■ produce fairly satisfactory results. 

To Dr. J. 11 . Hutton, the Census Commissioner for India, my pe r- mal 
indebtedness is great. Apart from the guidance which I received from him at 
all stages of the work, the many suggestions which he was good enough t> offer 
in the course of his careful review of the various chapters of this Report were i 
the utmost value to me. 
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I must also gratefully acknowledge the kind and cordial support 1 have 
throughout received from the successive Diwins who presided over the admi¬ 
nistration while my work was in progress. 

15. The following Report does not profess to do anything more than to 
deal with the statistics in the various Tables in conformity with the instructions 
issued by the Census Commissioner, and to draw the more obvious inferences 
deducible from them. The general plan and methods of statistical analysis 
folio vied at the present census being much the same as those of previous cen¬ 
suses, one naturally finds very useful guidance in the Reports of these censuses. 
I have therefore freely consulted the India, Baroda and Madras Reports of 1921, 
the Madras and Cochin Reports of 1911 and the Cochin Report of 1901, 
borrowed many hints and suggestions from them and generally followed their 
methods. And U is but fitting that I should gratefully record my heavy indebted¬ 
ness to them before I conclude this introduction. 



CHAPTER L—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE 

POPULATION. 

Tms report deals with the small Indian State of Cochin which, together with its The state end 

sister State of Travancore, occupies the southernmost portion of “Malabar and ltsD(vW ° M 

Kor.kan ' in the Imperial scheme of Natural Divisions into which the different 

parts of India were grouped for census purposes in 1911. Though situated on 

the sea-board, more than a third of its area of 1,480 square miles is mountainous 

and covered with the dense forests of the Western Chats sheltering but a few 

scores of the Kadar hill tribe in addition to large herds of wild animals. With 

such diversity in its physical features, it is no doubt possible to divide the State 

for statistical purposes into distinct areas or Natural Divisions in which the 

natural features are more or less homogeneous, hut the small area of Cochin will 

□either warrant such divisions nor justify the time and labour involved in the 

preparation of separate statistics for each of them. 

a. For administrative purposes the State is divided into six taluks: Cochin* 

Kanayannur, Cranganur. Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur. The 
taluks are of unequal extent, Mukundapuram being the largest with an area of 
510 square miles and Cranganur the smallest having an area of only 17 square 
miles. During the past decade there have been no changes through territorial 
re-distribution in the area of these administrative divisions and, as at previous 
censuses, they form the units for which separate statistics are given in the 
Imperial Tables- 

3. There are two kinds of population for statistical purposes—the de nefinJtfoa>r 
fan and the de facto. The de jure population comprises all persons normally 
resident in any locality including temporary absentees and excluding temporary 
arrivals or visitors, while the de facto population consists of all persons enu¬ 
merated as being alive and present in that locality at a particular point of time. 

The Indian census aims at being a de facto census, and though the result of a 
general enumeration of the de facto population of an area at any given point of 
time may not be exactly representative of the normal resident population of that 
area on account of the small tidal migrations that must be continuously occurring 
in most localities, still this result has been regarded as sufficiently representative 
of the de jure population to justify foregoing the costly and laborious processes 
of a de jure census involving the identification of the normal residence of each 
unit of the population. 

4. The statistics of birth-place given in Imperial Table VI will be of no De fect» mu 
help to us in finding out the difference between the de facto and the de jure hfuSa* 9099 
population of the State. The table shows that out of a total population of 
1,205,016 enumerated on the census day, 87,417 persons were born outside 

Cochin. But a large majority of this number must certainly be permanent 
residents and not temporary migrants. The last column of Imperial Table III 
gives 12*485 as the number of travellers enumerated in Cochin. Even here it 
may be safely assumed that most of these travellers are permanent residents of 
some locality or other within the Slate. The difference between the//,- facto 
and the de jure population must therefore he regarded as negligible, and the 
figures may be taken as truly representative of the State’s norma] population 
for all practical purposes. 
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The forest tracts in Cochin form a do asynchronous area where it is 
not possible to take a final count on any given date, and so the returns from this 
area record its dt jure population which may be taken for all practical purposes 
as identical with its de facto population, 

5. Before dealing with the statistics presented in the various tables, it 
will be only in the fitness of things to examine the degree of accuracy that can 
be attributed to the census figures. Human nature being what it is, these 
figures collected from returns prepared by an army of enumerators can never 
lay claim to mathematical accuracy’ and, so far as absolute numbers are con¬ 
cerned, there is no doubt whatever that a considerable number nf persons must 
have escaped enumeration, while quite a small number might have been enu¬ 
merated twice. In crowded and busy centres like towns, owing to the rapidly 
changing population, omissions are more likely to occur than in rural areas. 
All the same these errors must certainly be so small as to be utterly negligible 
and they can never detract from the value of the statistics collected at the 
census. 

6. There is. however, an important factor in favour of Cochin, which 
cannot but make the results of its census more accurate than in most other 
States and Provinces in India. Cochin occupies one of the foremost places in 
all India in literacy and education. The census officers including enumerators 
were well-educated persons, most of them being recruited from ibe ranks of 
teachers in Anglo-vernacular schools. Their work was conscientious and 
satisfactory. Timely and careful arrangements were also made for the preli¬ 
minary and final enumeration. And I venture to hope that the result, as revealed 
in the census figures of 1931, has been the attainment of the highest degree of 
accuracy possible in the circumstances. 

7. Imperial Table I gives the area and population of the State and of 
its divisions while the Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter contain the 
salient features of the statistics relating to the density and movement of the 
population. The area of Cochin Including its lagoons or backwaters and its 
extensive forest tracts h 1,480 square miles, and its total population enumerated 
on the morning of the 27th February, 1931, numbered 1,205,016 persons of 
whom 589.813 were males and 615,203 females. This shows an increase of 
2 2 5>936 over the numbers returned at the census of 1021, corresponding to a 
decennial rate of increase of 23‘t per cent against an increase of only 6‘6 per 
cent recorded in 1921. But before we proceed to investigate and discuss what 
must appear to be an abnormal increase in the population and account for the 
wide difference between the rates of increase of the two intercensal periods, it is 
necessary to survey the conditions that have influenced the movement of popula¬ 
tion during the decade under review. 

8. The movement of population in any area is ultimately determined by 
the.result of the 'gain by births and immigration minus the loss by deaths and 
emigration’ during the intorc;nsal period- When the gain is greater than the 
loss the population increases, but when it is smaller the population must show 
a corresponding decrease in numbers* Were the conditions of the decade pros¬ 
perous on the whole ? Did they react favourably on the birth-rate and promote 
immigration? Or were these conditions adverse, leading to scarcity, dis¬ 
tress and a high death-rate and forcing the people to emigrate tu more favoured 
and congenial tracts? These are some of the questions to be considered in this 
connection. 


CONDITIONS OF TIIK PAST DF.iWDH 


9- The decade tinder review was prosperous on the whole and conducive 
to a normal increase in population. The worst calamities that overtook the 
people during the period were the floods of 1924 and 1929, The ravages wrought 
by the devastating floods of 1934 were wide-spread and unequalled in severity* 
1 ravancore, Cochin anti Malabar were all stricken alike and experienced the 
most acute distress. The 1929 Hoods were less disastrous and caused but less 
damage. On both occasions, however, a rapid recovery was made from the 
ill-effects of these floods which therefore do not appear to have operated as a 
serious check on the 1 growth of population. 

10, But for these floods the seasons were mostly normal, the monsoon 
rain.-, timely and regular on the whole and the harvests generally favourable. 
There was considerable expansion in agriculture. And the prosperity of a State 
like Cochin, where more than So per cent of the population live in rural areas, 
must to a great extent, depend on the development of agriculture. The Durbar 
offered facilities which the people were not slow to take advantage of. Unculti¬ 
vated wastes, disafforested areas from the forest tracts and reclaimed areas from 
the backwaters were all assigned for cultivation, frrigation projects were success¬ 
fully undertaken and, as seen from Subsidiary Table I, 6;'2 per cent of the cul¬ 
tivated area came tube irrigated against 3&’4 per cent in 1921, As a further 
measure of encouragement agricultural loans on easy terms were granted to the 
ryots by the Durbar- It is also noteworthy in this connection tint the major 
portion of the loans disbursed by co-operative credit societies, whose number 
rose from 77 to 214 during the decade, was tor agricultural and productive pur¬ 
poses. 

rt. Nor did commercial and industrial development lag behind. The 
improvement of the Cochin harbour progressed apace and by 1929 it was pos¬ 
sible for ocean-going steamers to enter the sheltered waters of the inner harbour 
through the newly dredged channel. Rice and oil mills, and brick and tile 
factories flourished in increasing numbers, and the spinning and weaving mill 
at Trichur grew into a big concern. Facilities for transport and communication 
improved, many additional tulles of metalled roads bring built by the Public 
Works Department. The NeUiampathi Ghat Road, that has just been completed, 
deserves special mention here since it will serve as a cheap and easy outlet for 
the rich produce of the tea and coffee estates of the Nelliampathy Hills. Similar 
facilities were extended in rural areas also, thanks chiefly to the endeavours of the 
steadily growing Village Panchayats with their widening sphere of activities. In 
1921 there were but 9 Sirkar and 45 private (licensed) markets. Their numbers in 
3931 were 17 and 67respectively* Trade was flourishing and the economic condi¬ 
tions were on the whole favourable, the cultivator getting a fair pric2 for his produce 
and the labourer receiving good wages for his work. And though the storm of 
the world-wide economic crisis burst towards the end of the decade, and the un¬ 
paralleled and universal economic depression enveloped the State in its gloom, 
the decade closed before the chilling effects of these adverse conditions bad time 
to manifest themselves except in centres like Mattancheri which, perhaps on 
account of its importance as the c <itnmercial capital of G chin and one of [he 
most important marts on the Malabar coast lor centuries, is seen to have been 
more immediately sensitive to the effects of the depression in that many mills 
and business concerns were dosed down and a large number of families migrated 
to Alleppey, Quilon and other places. 

12. The prosperous conditions of the decade were reflected in the pub¬ 
lic health of the period which was generally satisfactor;". There were no ravages 
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CHAPTER I*—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OFTHE POPULATION 


from epidemic diseases* A threatened out-break of plague in 192S was stamped 
out before it could claim a dozen victims* It was only during the closing 
years of the decade (1930 and 1931) that small-pox appeared in an epidemic 
form* and, except for this, the mortality from the scourges of small-pox and eho* 
lera never assumed serious proportions* Questions relating to water supply* 
drainage* general sanitation and medical relief received careful attention* The 
sinking of wells in rural areas and Ihe supply of pure drinking water by the pipe 
system in towns like Mattancheri, Trichur and Nemtnara, were successfully 
undertaken to the great relief of their population. And the number of hospitals 
and dispensaries in the State rose from 30 to 50 in the course of the decade* 

13, A high birth-rate and a low death-rate leading to a steady growth of 
population was the natural outcome of these favourable conditions, and an ana¬ 
lysis of the vital statistics of the period, if such statistics of a reliable nature 
were available* would have supported the above conclusion* Unfortunately, 
however, the registration of births and deaths is still wholly unsatisfactory 
except In municipal areas. How barren l he results of this registration have 
been will be seen from Subsidiary Table V, The births registered in the decade 
number in all 142* 5 t 6, but the census returns show 354, 399 children under 
10 years, born during the intercensal period. These figures lead us to the 
happy and flattering inference that our State Is a veritable children s Paradise 
and that an army of children numbering 211, 883 {i7 B b per cent of the total 
population) immigrated into It during the last 10 years. I he death-rate accord¬ 
ing io these statistics is no less flattering, there being but 9^^33 deaths in a 
population of 979,080 registered between 1921 and J93 1 ■ corresponding to an 
annual rate of 9*3 per mille. The excess of births over deaths according to the 
vital statistics numbered 51,283 whereas the natural increase in population to be 
accounted for by this excess is 202,934 shown in Subsidiary Tables IV 
and V* 

The vital statistics of Municipal towns are far more reliable and furnish 
another proof, if such proof were required* of the worthless character of the 
vital statistics of the Slate as a whole. In the four Municipal towns the average 
annual birth*rate per mille of the population during the Intercensal period was 
31*73 against I2"73 in, rural areas^-a very unnatural state of affairs. The 
death-rate in Municipal towns was 18*34, but only 8*36 elsewhere* Be It 
remembered at the same time that our Municipal towns with the exception of 
Mattancheri are not alter ail overcrowded or unhealthy and there is therefore 
no reason why the death-rate In towns should be more than double the rate ia 
villages* The only explanation for this wide difference is to be found in the 
utterly unreliable character of these rural statistics. Thirty-six years have 
passed since the registration of vital statistics was initiated in the State* Many 
new rules designed to improve the system of registration and secure more accu* 
rate results were framed from time to time during this period. And yet there 
is hardly any improvement seen in the value of the statistics thus collected. 

14, If we now turn to the second factor affecting the movement of popu¬ 
lation and analyse the results of migration, here too the absence of statistics on 
the subject renders our task difficult and we have to depend wholly on the 
returns of birth-place recorded at the census. Chapter III deals with this 
subject in detail and Imperial Table VI gives the statistics of birth-place* From 
the migration statistics contained in Subsidiary I able IV it will be seen that 
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S/iiJ- 1 ? persons or 7*3 per cent of the population enumerated in Cochin were 
born outside the-State* whereas the number of persons bom in Cochin and 
enumerated elsewhere is only 48,168 according to the figures hitherto available* 
The State will thus appeal to have gained 39*249 persons from the balance of 
migration during the past decade. The corresponding figures for 1931 were 
39*759 immigrants *^tid 23151 2 emigrants and the apparent gain to the State’s 
population on account of the excess of immigrants over emigrants was 16,24 7, 

I use the words appear and apparent advisedly. For these figures taken 
from birth-place statistics can at best be regarded only as an approximate 
representation of the results of actual migration inasmuch as many of these 
migrants might have been but travellers or temporary sojourners. Moreover 
it will be seen from Chapter III that the figures for emigrants given above are 
incomplete and inaccurate. And for this reason the actual gain resulting from 
migration must probably be less than 39,249. 

15. A statement containing the details of variation in the State's papu¬ 
lation between successive censuses is given below and it will be seen therefrom 
that the rate of increase of 23" 1 per cent recorded in 1931 is by far the highest 
for any decade since 1S75 when the first systematic enumeration of thi popula¬ 
tion was undertaken. 
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Each intcrcensal period here marks a steady growth in the population, 
the only exception being the period of six years (preceding the census of 1881. 
But even this exception disappears In the light of the explanation given in the 
Report on the census of 1891 where it is proved that the decrease b numbers 
recorded in iS8t was the outcome of careless enumeration leading to short¬ 
counting. If we go further back, we find rough estimates of the population 
recorded in 1820, 1836, 1849 and 1858; and, incomplete as these estimates are 
bound to be, they all show a gradual rise in numbers so much so that the popu¬ 
lation of 223,003 returned in 1820 has increased by no less than 440 per cent 
during the space of eleven decades. The figures and percentages of increase 
for the last 50 years are given in Imperial Table If and Subsidiary Table til. 
These reveal the fact that the population has grown by 100*7 pet cent during 
the period, the State’s area undergoing no change all the time. This enormous 
increase is illustrated in diagrams A to C. 

16, The rate of increase recorded for the period between 1911 and 1921 
was, as we have already seen, only 6-6 per cent against 13-06 and * 2-33 per 
cent for the two previous decades. The low rate was attributed to the 
unfavourable conditions of the closing years of the period, conditions resulting 
from the post-war economic depression and the scarcity consequent on it, the 
partial failure of the monsoon rains for more than one season and the poor 
harvests and distress caused thereby, and the ravages of small-pox, cholera and 
influenza epidemics. While admitting the force of these arguments and while 
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Conceding that the circumstances explained above might have operated to a 
certain extent as a check on the normal growth of population, we have reasons 
L) think that the fall in the rate of increase is partly if not mainly to be accounted 
for by short-counting in 19a!- * 

17, The general conditions of the period between 1911 and 1921 were 
not unlike the conditions of the closing decade of the 19th century. 1 he high 
mortality of the later period arising from small-pox, cholera and influenza 
epidemics had a parallel in the heavy toll levied by the many and severe out¬ 
breaks of small-pox and cholera in the earlier period. Partial failure of the 
monsoons leading to agricultural depression, scarcity and distress of a temporary 
character, was common to both-decades. And yet an increase of 12*33 per cent was 
recorded at the census of 1901 against 6*6 per cent in 1921. It is hard to 
believe that the economic depression that followed in the wake of the great war was 
acute enough to be solely responsible for this heavy fall in the rate of increase, 

iU. Travancore and Cochin share the same physical and political features 
and possess the same ethnical characteristics. The conditions prevailing in both 
the States are therefore almost always identical and naturally a certain propor¬ 
tion is to be observed between the rates 
of increase recorded at successive 
censuses in the two States, as illustrated 
in the marginal statement. The 
adverse influences of the period be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1921 were as much at 
work in Travancore as here. And yet 
Travancore instead of showing any fall 
registered a slight rise in the normal 
rate of growth as seen from the state¬ 
ment. There appears no reason why Cochin should have fared differently from 
Travancore in this respect. 

19. An analysis of the figures of the present census will afford further 
proof of omissions at the census of 1921. The number cf children aged 0—5 
returned in 1921 was 132,758. At the census of 1931 these children will be 
aged 10—15 and their numbers must show a fall in proportion to the death-rate 
among children. But it is seen from Imperial Table VII that there are 148,115 
children in the age group 10—15 according to the returns of 1931. Instead of 
any decrease in numbers, here we have an actual increase of 15,357 an d when 
due allowance is made for the loss from death, the difference will be much 
greater. Gain from immigration alone cannot account for this big difference, 
for the ranks of migrants generally contain but a small percentage of children. 
Nor can it be attributed to wrong age returns, for, if one age-group gains in 
numbers in this way, other groups must show a corresponding loss, and then 
the proportion between one group and another will suffer. But the age-groups 
are all proportionate as seen from Imperial Table VII. Besides, several of the 
other groups also, though they do not show an actual excess in numbers over 
the corresponding age-groups of 1921, reveal but a very low rate of decrease 
from death. In the circumstances it is but reasonable to conclude that there 
were emissions in 1921 and that the population was therefore under-estimated. 

20. Likewise the percentage of increase between 1921 and 1931 noticed 
in the population of several castes and tribes is so high that it cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained on any ground other than that of short-counting in 1921, A 
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new outstanding instances are given in ihe margin. Misleading or wrong 

returns of caste names leading to mem- 
ber<i of cme caste being included in 
another cannot account for the low 
figures of 1921, for the castes shown 
in the marginal list are too well known 
to be mistaken for, or confused with, 
others. It is also significant that the 
most serious omissions are seen among 
the lower classes. The Malayans are 
a wandering hill tribe living partly 
on the hills and partly in the plains on 
the outskirts of forests* The Eravalans 
also are another primitive tribe. The Kanakkans and Velans arc two of the 
many ‘unapproachable’com muni ties and the Kudumi Chetties are labourers. An 
irresponsible or negligent enumerator can safely ignore such lowly and humble 
folk and naturally they stand to lose more by short-counting than others. The 
figures in the margin show for example that not more than a fourth of the Malayan 
tribe could have been returned at the census of 1921. 

21, The increase in the number of occupied houses recorded in 1921 

furnishes another proof in the same 
direction. The marginal statement 
gives the percentage of increase in 
occupied houses side by side with the 
percentage of increase in population at 
5 censuses in Travancore and Cochin, 
and we see that the increase in popu¬ 
lation is uniformly higher than the 
increase in occupied houses, the 
only exception being the percentage 
recorded for Cochin in 1921. It must 
therefore follow that, if the 1921 
figures are reliable, the economic con¬ 
ditions of the decade preceding 1921 
were not unfavourable, that the standard 
of living had improved much and that the people had more house-room and 
enjoyed a greater degree of comfort than m other decades. As the economic 
conditions of the period do not warrant this conclusion, the only possible infer¬ 
ence is that the low rate of increase in population recorded in 1921 is chiefly to 
be attributed to short-counting. 

22. Obviously it is not possible to gauge with accuracy the extent of the 
omissions of 1921. But the statistics of the two previous decades must be of 
some, help to us in this connection and we may perhaps be erring only on the 
safe side if wc assume that, as against the increase of 12*3 per cent in 1901 and 
13’! per cent in 1911, there was an increase of not less than 10 per cent in 1921, 
due allowance being made for the economic depression and epidemic diseases of 
the period. The corresponding increase of 16’S per cent in Travancore will 
strongly support this assumption. According to this calculation the population 
of Cochin in 1921 would have exceeded a million. The increase of 225,936 in 
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CHAPTER 1 .— HISTKIIIUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


the State's population recorded in 1931 will then be reduced to less than 200,000 
and the percentage of increase for the past decade will fall from 23*1 to 19 or 
thereabouts. 

23, It is now necessary to discuss the subject of the actual growth in 
population during the past decade and explain the phenomenal increase of 23*1 
per cent. As seen from the last paragraph the theory of short-counting in 1921 
may account for a difference of about 4 per cent. But does this difference take 
us to what has hitherto been considered as a normal rate of increase for Cochin? 
Commenting on the movement of population in the State, the Census Reports 
of 1901 and 1911 both refer to an average decennial increase of about 12 to 13 
per cent as norma! for the State under normal conditions and contentedly quote 
the opinion of eminent statisticians that the above rate “is the best from a national 
point of view at once stimulating activity and yet not overrunning or even press¬ 
ing upon the means of subsistence”. A higher percentage was regarded as 
improbable if not Impossible. Indeed, in densely peopled areas like Cochin, as 
the population rises in numbers the rate of growth must tend to fall on account 
of over-crowding and the pressure of population on the means of subsistence. 
And yet during the past decade we see an apparent increase of 23*1 and an 
actual rise of about 19 per cent. Subsidiary Table IV further shows that, if the 
increase in the actual population be taken as 23't per cent, the increase in the 
natural population alone from excess of births over deaths wilt be 21*1 per cent, 
while the explanation given in paragraph (4 above points to a still higher rate of 
growth in the natural population. If in 1901, when there were but 549 persons 
to the square mile, an increase of 12 to 13 per cent was considered to be normal, 
safe and healthy for the State, certainly an increase of 19 per cent must be 
looked upon as positively abnormal, if not dangerous, in 193J when there are as 
many as 814 persons to the square mile. All the same the present increase ha= 
to be accepted as normal under the circumstances in as much as it is the outcome 
of the normally favourable conditions that prevailed during most years of the 
decade, of agricultural expansion and Industrial development, of prosperous 
trade and steady progress. And we have to Infer that the material resources of 
the State have not yet been taxed to their utmost capacity, that they are at least 
For the present elastic enough to bear the strain of this high rate of increase and 
support the rising numbers in tolerable comfort, and that the adverse effects of 
over-crowding and of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
have not hitherto been felt to any appreciable extent. 

24. In this connection It has to be remembered that, everywhere in India, 
the increase In population recorded at the Census of 1931 is much higher 
than the increase registered In 1921, as seen from the inset table. 

It has already been noted that Travan- 
core has an increase of 27^ per cent 
at the present census against i 6 t & in 
1921. The corresponding figures for 
Malabar and South Canara arejiq'o 
and io’O against 2"S and 4 "4 in 1921. 
However, if the alarming Increase in 
numbers in our State is to be regarded 
as a positive evil from an agricultural 
or economic point of view, it is not 
much of a consolation to us to find that 
the evil is more or less wide-spread. 
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With an already over-crowded population, the position of Cochin will be much 
more precarious than that of others. 

». Subsidiary Table I at the end of the Chapter compares the density 
of the State and of its divisions with the water supply and crops. Subsidiary «fcrtjcei* 
Table II shows the distribution of the population classified according to density- 
The variation of population in relation to density since iSH > is given m Subsidiary 
Table III, while Subsidiary Tables VI and VII deal with variation by taluks 
■classified according to density. Two maps have also been inserted in this chapter 
to illustrate the present density of the population per square mile and the 
variation in density between 1921 and 1931 m eac!l tulu^. 

The area of the State being 1,480 square miles and the population 

1,205,016, there are as many as 814 
persons to each square mile if we 
assume an even distribution of this 
population over the whole area. Radi 
unit of the population will thus get but 
■79 of an acre. The marginal state¬ 
ment gives the figures of density and 
areality for seven successive censuses 
in Cochin together with the corres¬ 
ponding figures fer I ravancore and 
England and Wales, The density of 
406 per square mile in 1S75 * s seen to 
have doubled itself in the course of 
five and a half decades. This pheno¬ 
menal increase Is illustrated in dia¬ 
gram D. 

26. Among the tracts comprised ccmpAriiicft 
in the Natural Division *'Malabar and 
Konkan” Cochin has the highest den* Province* 
sity. For, Travancore, Malabar and 
South Canara have a density of only 
668, 610 and 341 respectively to the square mile, while the Bombay States and 
Districts come far below. If small things may be compared with great ones, the 
density of our small State may be compared with that of other States, Provinces 
or Countries. It will then be seen that there is not a single Slate or Province 
in the Indian limpire the density of which exceeds or at least equals that ol 
Cochin, Delhi alone which, with an area of only 593 square miles, is treated as 
a separate Province on administrative grounds, being excluded. And even the 
most densely peopled countries in Europe stand below our State in this respect. 

The following statement together with diagram E will illustrate uur point. 
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Travancore and Bengal that stand second and third lag far behind Cochin, 
hnvincr a density of only G68 and 616 respectively to the square mile. Saxony, 
the most densely peopled tract in Europe, had 177 persons more to the square 
mile than Cochin in 1901, but now it has only 17 persons less. Thirty years 
ago Belgium and England and Wales were more densely peopled than our State 
whereas now the density of Cochin is far higher than that of these countries. 

27. The difference between Cochin and other Indian States io respect 
of the density of population will be seen more clearly from a comparative study 
of the statistics of the area and population of these States* Next to Cochin 
Travancore is the most densely peopled State in India and yet Travancore with 
more than five times the area of Cochin has but little more than four times our 
population. Baroda has five and a half times the area but only twice the 
population of our State. Gwalior is eighteen times and Mysore twenty times 
as big as Cochin, but Gwalior contains less than thrice and Mysore less than 
six times Cochin’s population, Hyderabad has less than twelve times our 
population though its area is fifty-six times that of Cochin, while Jammu and 
Kashmir with fifty-seven times our area contain but three times the population 
of our pigmy State. 

28. Considering the wide disparity in area between Cochin and these 

Provinces and Countries there is but 
little sense of proportion in this com* 
parison and units of smaller area must 
be selected if the comparison is to be 
just. A list of those districts in India 
whose density exceeds 814 per square 
mile is given in the margin together 
with the figures of their areas and 
density. According to this there are 
but 15 districts* in India at present 
with a density higher than that of 
Cochin, whereas in 19OJ there were 
more than 50 and in 1911 about 30 

districts that were more densely peopled than our State, 

sg. In calculating the density of population, it must not be forgotten 
that more than a third of the State’s area comprising the forest tracts and 
lagoons is uninhabited and uninhabitable. If these tracts are excluded and only 
the habitable area of about 865 square miles is taken into consideration for 
purposes of our calculation, the density will rise almost to 1,400 per square mile, 
each unit of the population having only '46 of an acre. 

30. High as this density is, we find but little uniformity in the distri¬ 
bution of this crowded population in the different parts of the State, and the 
diversity in its physical features is responsible for one taluk returning a density 
of 2,429 while another has but 365 persons to the square mile. The sea-board 
taluks of Cranganur and Cochin-Kan ay aunur are very much more densely 
peopled than the interior or forest taluks of Mukundapurara, Trichur, lalapihi 
and Ckittur. The mean density of the coastal taluks is 2,132 per square mile, 
Cranganur leading with 2,439 and Cochin-Knnayannur following with 2,210. 
The specific population of these two taluks is 393,799 while their area is only 
176square miles. In other words almost a Lhird of the State's population is 
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massed in a division which covers but [ess than one-eighth of the total area of 
the State- If we revert to the administrative divisions of igoi when Cochin and 
Kanayannur were separate taluks, we shall find tha* Cochin, lying wholly on the 
sea-board like Cranganur and having an area of 66 square miles, takes the first 
place with a phenomena! density of 2,723, Cranganur receding to the second 
place. And the old Kanayannur taluk with an area of 92 square miles will, in 
spite of its sparsely peopled upland tracts, still have [,840 persons to the square 
mile and occupy the third place in the scale of density. 

The most densely peopled taluk in Travancore is the taluk of Trivan¬ 
drum in the Southern Division. It has an area of 92 square miles and its 
density of 2,336 places it below Cochin and Cranganur. 

3 ! , If a whole taluk has a mean density of over 2,700 per square mile, 
the density of some of the villages in that taluk must naturally be still higher. 
And this is what we actually find in the sea-board tract. The narrow strip of 
land lying between the Arabian Sea on the west and the backwaters on the east 
is most densely packed. The village of Elankunnapuzha in Cochin taluk with 
an area of 3’S square miles has no less than 4,090 persons to the square mile. 
Other villages of about the same or even larger area follow close behind with 
densities ranging between 3,500 and 4,000. The villages on the mainland in 
Kanayannur taluk washed by the backwaters on the west are also very densely 
peopled, some of them having a density of about 2,500, 

32, If the uninhabitable area occupied by the lagoons is deducted from 
the coastal tract and the density calculated on the basis of the inhabitable area 
only, Cochin will have 3,472, Cranganur 3,700, and Kanayannur 2,233 persons 
per square mile, with an average density of 2,733 for the three taluks together. 
The figures will speak for themselves and give us an idea of the overcrowding 
in this tract. 

33. Compared with the sea-board area, the forest taluks are to be regarded 
as sparsely peopled. These taluks comprise more than seven-eighths of the 
State’s area, and yet they contain but two-thirds of the total population. Their 
mean density is only 623 against 2,232 in the coastal taluks. The specific 
population of Mukundapuram, the biggest of the Laluks, is 263,722. Trichur 
has a population of 239,257, Talapillt 302,424 and Cbittur 106,814. Of 
these Trichur, which has the smallest forest area, has the highest density with 
975 persons to the square mile. l’ahpilii stands next with 791, Mukundapuram 
with the largest forest area follows with 517, while Chittur comes last with only 
365 per square mile. If due allowance is made for the forest areas in each 
taluk, it will be seen that, the conditions in Mukundapuram, Trichur and Tala* 
pilli being mostly similar, the distribution of population and density in these 
three taluks are more or less uniform. Hut even when the nnlnhabitable forest 
tracts arc excluded for purposes of calculation, the mean density per square 
mile of the four forest taluks Is seen to be only 1,126 while the density of the 
coastal taluks calculated in the same manner is 2,733 as we have seen from the 
preceding paragraph. 

-4. The reasons for this marked disparity in the distribution of popula¬ 
tion between the sea-board and lores! taluks have been fully explained in the 
Census Reports of 1901 and igrt. But for the small area occupied by the 
lagoons, the former taluks comprise extensive cocoanut gardens thickly dotted 
with houses, the cultivation of cocoanut trees not interfering with the rearing of 
homesteads in their midst. " The various industries in connection with the 
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cultivation* o£ the cocoanut palm, the rich fi she ties ol the sea and the lagoons, 
the fertile rice fields on the margin of the latter, and the multifarious occu¬ 
pations of a commercial and maritime tract” can afford to maintain in a fair degree 
of comfort a population so densely packed that it must inevitably starve in less 
favoured region^. In the forest taluks the inhabitable area is only less than 
two-fifths of their total area. These taluks depend mainly on rice cultivation 
for the support of their population and they contain extensive rice fields in which 
no houses can be reared. The cultivation of rice in a given area, involving as 
it does more capital and labour than the cultivation of the cocoa nut palm, cannot 
find occupation for, or supply means of livelihood to* as many people as may be 
maintained in an equal area on the sea-board with its cocoanut plantations* 
fisheries and other facilities* The rise in density in the several taluks from 
decade to decade has heen influenced by the same considerations and Sub¬ 
sidiary Table III shows, and diagram G illustrates, that the variation in density 
for the last 50 years has been an increase per square mile of r ,083 in Cochin- 
Kanayannur (1,369 in Cochin and 877 in Kanayannur,) 1,233 in Cranganur, 291 
in Mukundapuram, 549 in Trichur, 349 in Talapilli and 134 in Chittur, the 
increase in the coastal taluks being much higher than in the forest taluks. The 
relative position of the taluks in the scale of density has also been maintained 
almost intact throughout the period. 

35, If we now r examine the variation in population in relation to density 
as illustrated in Subsidiary Table 111 , it will be seen that no correspondence or 
relation exists between the density of population and the variation in population 
in most of the taluks. Thus while Chittur with ihe lowest density has the low¬ 
est rate of increase fia'a per cent) for the intercensal period, Mukundapuram, 
which is the last but one in respect of density, shows the highest percentage of 
increase (26-4 per cent) for the same period- The coastal taluk of Coehin- 
Kanayannur and the forest taluk of Trichur both register an increase of 25*4 
per cent. Cranganur takes ihe fourth place, with an increase of 22"2 per cent 

though it stands first in the scale of den¬ 
sity. And Talapilli follows Cranganur, 
its rate of increase being 19 per cent. 

The marginal statement gives the 
relative position of these taluks in res¬ 
pect of the increase in population as 
compared with their relative position 
in respect of density. And the map 
facing this page shows for each taluk 
the variation in population between 
1921 and 1931* 

36, An explanation for this varying rate of increase in the several taluks 
is not hard to find. We have seen that the increase in Mukundapuram, Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Trichur is higher than the average increase of 23*1 per cent 

for the State as a whole. And though Cranganur stands below the average, * 
still its increase of 22 *2 per cent is very high. The exceptional facilities enjoyed 
by the coastal taluks of Cochin-Kanayannur and Cranganur have already been 
explained in paragraph 33 above, besides, the improvement in agricultural con¬ 
ditions in Cochm-Kanayannur during the past decade is noteworthy in that 68*4 per 
cent*if the area under cultivation came to be irrigated against 18-5 per cent in 
the previous decade. The presence of a fine natural harbour at Cochin is a valuable 
asset to Cochin-Kanayannur and the commercial importance of Cochin is grow¬ 
ing fast with the development of this harbour. The numerous rice and oil mills 
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ol Mattaneheri and Ern&kulam are indications of the industrial progress of this 
taluk. As additional attractions to the taluk, the 'aoilal of the State and the 
residence of His Highness the Maharaja are both here. It is therefore no 
wonder that the population of the taluk has been growing at an almost appalling 
rate in spite of its already enormous density. Trichur, the head-quarters of 
Trichur taluk, is art important centre oE trade. There are many brick and tile 
factories and rice mills in the taluk. The spinning and weaving mill at Trichur 
is a growing industrial concern. As in Cochin-Kanayaunur, here too we have 
indications of industrial progress and the taluk is developing both agricultural 
and Don-agricultural resources for the support of its rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion. Mukundapuram too has its rice mills and tile factories, Besides, planting 
industry is carried on in its forest tracts on a large scale, as a result of which 
there arc many estates and pi antatkms in this taluk. And it is most significant 
that, while only 24 "2 per cent of the cultivated area in the taluk was irrigated in 
1921, the whole area under cultivation came to be irrigated in the course of the 
last IO years. The very high rate of increase in Mukundapuram is not therefore 
unaccountable. Talapilli taluk’ being mainly agricultural, the developments 
characteristic of Mukundapuram and Trichur are absent in it, and naturally the 
increase in the population of this taluk Is lower than the average increase for 
the State. 

The half-detached and scattered taluk of Chittur does not conform to the 
standards of the other five taluks of the State. The scanty rainfall, the extensive 
forest area and the scourge of malaria characteristic of Chittur have turned it 
into an unhealthy anti uncongenial tract where the density of population .and 
the rate of increase in papulation arc both very low. The unfavourable condi¬ 
tions are perhaps more marked in the north-east block of the taluk in the 
Tamil-MalayaJam cultural border zone, lying detached from the rest of the State. 

37* The net increase in population in the several taluks for the last 50 
years is not at variance with these conclusions. The increase for the State as a 
whole during this period is 100 7 per cent. Mukundapuram and Trichur stand 
above this average with an increase of over 128 percent. Cranganur and 
Cochin-Kanayannur come next with variations approximating to the State 
average. In view of the very high density of population in these twn taluks it 
is not surprising that they have not kept pace with Mukundapuram and Trichur. 

The increase in Talapilli is only 79 per cent and, as may be expected. Chittur 
comes last with an increase of only 57*8 per cent. 

38. Subsidiary Table II shows that 8*9 per cent of the population now Distribution 

live in taluks where the density Is between 300 and 450 per square mile and S^triuksllc* 
2j*9 per cent in taluks having 450 to 600 persuns to the square mile whereas, lo 

in 1921, 31 per cent of the population lived in taluks with a density of 300 to 450. 

At the last census 17*4 per cent of the population lived in taluks which had 600 
to 75a persons per square mile, and 19-5 per cent in taluks where there were 
750 to 900 persons to the square mile, But now we have i6'S per cent living 
in taluks with a density of 750 to 900 and 19’i! per cent living in taluks where 
the density is 900 to 1,050, The percentage f population living in the most 
densely peopled taluks is seen to have remained constant at about 33 ever since 
1S75 when the first systematic census of the people was taken. 1’he su n 
total of the changes in distribution noted above is that the percentage 
living in sparsely populated taluks has decreased during the last ten years. 

39. The factors that are to determine tiie probable f uture trend of Factors Jcttr 
population in this State may now be examined s 1 that we may f irm some rough '"nIaat e rdn3 Urr 
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estimate of our population as it will stand at the close of the current decade- In 
the first place there are certain considerations of a temporary character to he 
dealt with in this connection. The new decade has opened in auspiciously (or 
shall we say auspiciously in view of the fact that any further increase in the 
State's population is not likely to prove an unmixed blessing?) with an economic 
depression the depth of which has not yet been fathomed* We have been living 
through the dark night of acute distress. And though a stricken and paralysed 
world has been anxiously watching for the dawn of the era of economic recovery, 
there is as yet hardly any streak of light visible on the horizon. In the absence 
of an early improvement in economic conditions, this distress cannot but react on 
the normal rate of growth in population. 

It has already been remarked that small-pox appeared in an epidemic 
form during the dosing years of the last decade. This epidemic has been wide¬ 
spread and fatal in 1931 and 1932 and the mortality from small-pox has already 
led to a perceptible rise in the death-rate, 

40. There is then the important question of pressure of population and the 
room For further expansion to be considered- It was remarked in paragraph 25 
above that the adverse effects of over-crowding and of the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence have not hitherto been felt to any considerable 
extent. The abstract figures of density and particularly the figures for the 
coastal tract may, in themselves, be frightening. But the material resources of 
the area have teen sufficient for the support of its population till now. And 
there is apparently no reason why further development of these resources should 
not maintain larger numbers. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the statistics of migration discussed in Chapter III are not without signs to show 
Lhat the stream of emigration is gradually swelling and that its sluggish current 
may, at no distant date, pass the limits of the level and stagnant plains of 
economic comfort and independence and enter uneven ground to gather force 
and velocity in its attempts to find a suitable outlet for the increasing volume 
of waters. 

41. Lastly there are the unlimited possibilities of industrial and com¬ 
mercial development connected with the improvement of the Cochin harbour. 
In view of the size of its inner harbour, its geographical situation and the rich 
hinterland it will serve, Cochin must rank as one of Hie most important and 
flourishing sea ports in all India when the work of developing the harbour is 
completed. The proposed conversion of the present metre gauge railway in the 
State into the broad gauge will connect Ernakulam and Cochin with the broad 
gauge lir.es of South India and very much facilitate transport and communication. 
The towns of Mattaocheri and Ernakulam are certain to grow in importance. 
The rate of increase in population in the sea-board taluks is therefore likely to 
rise above the normal. Nor can the developments connected with the harbour 
and the railway fail to influence, at least to a certain extent, the taluks of 
Mukundapuram, Trichur and Talapilli. It is therefore not improbable that, in 
the absence of any unforeseen circumstances of an exceptional character, the next 
census may record a further increase in population despite the present 
adverse conditions and the already high density, particularly in view ol the fact 
that artificial methods of keeping down the population like abortion, neglect of 
Infant life or the adoption of modern devices of -birth-control', are almost 
unknown in this land. 

42. As at previous censuses a house was defined to be "the dwelling 
place of one or more families with their resident servants, having a separate 
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principal entrance from the common way." The definition has been elastic 
enough to be extended to the princely mansions of the richest classes and the 
flimsy, thatched huts of the humble, labouring classes. And, as the single 
homestead in separate premises occupied by a joint family is the general rule go 
the Malabar coast, the application of this definition doe* not present any great 
difficulty except in crowded places wh-re houses are built on the street system. 

The orthodox type of Malayali house* the quadrangular building with an open 
yard in the centre and a clean court-yard all around, surrounded by a compound 
in which fruit trees and vegetables are grown, is fully described in the Census 
Reports of 1901 and 1911* The improvement In the pla nni ng and construction 
of buildings noticed in 1901 has been steadily maintained and many new and 
better types of buildings have accordingly come into existence. 

43 - Imperial Table I shows the number of occupied houses in the State 
and in each of its divisions and Subsidiary Table VII jjives the average number 
of persons per Occupied house and the average number of houses per square the 
mile since iHS:. The total number of houses returned in 1931 Is 247,267 of 
which 207,563 were occupied and 34,70 4 unoccupied houses, the latter consist¬ 
ing chiefly of shops, public buildings and places of worship. The corresponding 
figures for 1921 were 178,211 occupied and 30,707 unoccupied houses. Occu¬ 
pied houses thus show an increase of 29,352 or 16*47 P^r cent for the decade 
whereas the increase in unoccupied houses is 3.997 or only 13 per cent for the 
same period. Of the unoccupied buildings 3,119 are places of worship. 

The proportion between the rate of increase in occupied houses and the 

, - - t _■ . „ . r . l&wsr than. 

rate 01 increase in population at successive censuses (given m the marginal usual 
statement to paragraph 20 above) has been slightly upset during the decade 
under review, the increase in occupied houses being lower than usual when 
compared with the increase in population. This is in all probability to be 
attributed to the short-counting of population at the last census. From the 
operation of the new Nayar Regulation of 1921 which facilitated the partition of 
joint hisyar families, a large increase in occupied houses was anticipated in the 
Census Report of 1921. Hundreds of families have been partitioned during the 
last ten years but the anticipated increase in occupied houses is not seen 
apparently because the divided branches, each setting up for itself, found their 
resources too slender to afford the luxury of new bouses and had perforce to be 
satisfied with such buildings as they might have received for their share at the 
partition. 

44. As the rate of increase in occupied houses is lower than the rate of 
increase in population, there is a rise in the average number of persons per 11 ° u “ r ' ft>0,m 
occupied house in the State. The 1931 average for the State is 5*8 against 

5*5, 5'Sand 5*6 in 1921, 1911 and 1901 respectively. All taluhs share in this 
rise in the average, as seen from Subsidiary Table VII. 

45. As against the increase in occupied houses of 16*47 per cent in 
Cochin, Travancore has 22*1 per cent, Malabar 9 per cent and the Madras comparison 
Presidency 11 per cent. The average number of persons per occupied house enr*, Malabar, 
is 5*5 in Travancore, 57 in Malabar and 5 in the Presidency as a whole. The * e 

low average in the Presidency does not necessarily indicate a higher standard 
of living or greater degree of comfort enjoyed by the people. For the Malayali 
system of each house being built in separate premises with its court-yard and 
compound relieves congestion and gives more house-room and comfort than the 
street system of houses on the other side of the Ghats. 
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l6 CHAPTER 1—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 

46. Of the occupied houses, 31,506 or 157 per cent are in towns and 
the rest in villages. The number of persons per occupied house in towns is 6'3 
and in villages 57. The corresponding figures for Travancore are 5*9 and 5^4 
and for Malabar 6'8 and 5*6 respectively. Among the towns, Ernakulam has 
the highest average of 7 persons per house while certain wards in Ernakulam 
and Maltaticheri are very much crowded and have as many as 8 persons to a 
house. At the same time there are some villages in Mnkundapuram and 
Trichur where the average rises almost to 7. 

47. The average number of persons per occupied house cannot be taken 
as an indication of the size of families. For according to the joint family system 
obtaining in Malabar, the average strength of a family is much higher. 

48. Subsidiary Table VII reveals a steady increase from decade to 
decade in the number of houses per square mile in most taluks of the State. In 
i8Sj the average number per square mile was 847 for the whole State while, 
in 1931, it is 140' 2, the increase for 50 years being 55*5. Travancore has 122, 
Malabar 1077 and the Presidency as a whole 64-9 houses to the square mile 
according to the 1931 census. The average per square mile in the several taluks 
varies according to density, Cranganur leading with 4317 and Chittur bringing 
up the rear with yo'4- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


1 . — 'Density* Water supply and crop-i¬ 
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VI*—Variation by Taluks classified according to Density. 
(B) Proportional Figures. 
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VIJ.—Persons per house and houses per square mile . 
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CHAPTER II.—THE POPULATION OF CITIES, ^OWNS 

AND TILLAGES. 

The urban population of the State is distinguished from its rural popu¬ 
lation in Imperial fable I. Imperial 1 able III contains the figures of the 
population living in towns and villages of different sizes. A list of towns 
classified by population with variations since iSSi is given in Imperial Table 
IV, and another list of these towns arranged territorially with the population 
classified by religion is contained in Imperial Table V. Three Subsidiary Tables 
are to be found at the end of this Chapter, the first showing the distribution of 
the population between towns and villages, the second giving the number per 
mille of the population and of each religion living in towns, and the third 
classifying towns by population. 

a. The Imperial Code of Census Procedure defines a city as “every 
town containing not less than 100,000 inhabitants and any other town which the 
Provincial Superintendent, with the sanction of the Local Government, may 
decide to treat as a city for census purposes ; 11 and a town itself is to include 
“every municipality, all Civil lines not included within municipal limits, every 
cantonment and every other continuous collection of houses, inhabited by not 
less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to 
treat as a town for census purposes, having regard to the character of 
the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the importance of the place 
as a centre of trade, and its historic associations.' 1 According to this definition 
nine places were treated as towns at the census of 1921, four municipalities and 
five non-municipal areas. At the present census three new places were added 
to this list—Narakkal, Chalakkudi and Vadakkancheri. In each case the area 
selected to be treated as a town is only about a square mile in extent, and the 
population of this area exceeds 5,000 in all the three places, besides, Vadik- 
kancheri, the head-quarters of Talapilli Taluk, has Its public offices and courts, 
a Government Dispensary and a Government High School. And Ottupara suburb 
(included in the town) is a trading centre on a small scale. Chalakkudi is the 
junction of the State Railway and the Forest Tramway. The Office of the 
Conservator of Forests, the Tramway Engineer's Office, the 7’ramway Work¬ 
shop and the Government Pottery works are at Chalakkudi which has its 
Government High School and Government Hospital also. Narakkal stands 
midway between Cranganur and Cochin on the coastal strip lying between the 
backwaters and the Arabian Sea. Instead of metalled roads it has only canals 
lor purposes of communication and transport. But it is an important Christian 
centre with a Government High School, and a Government Dispensary- for 
medical relief. And in addition to the cottage industries connected with the 
cocoanut palm, Narakkal has its fish-curing yards. It nuy be that the non- 
municipal towns of the State have fewer urban characteristics than the municipal 
towns, but they too have their own importance in that they primarily exist as the 
necessary market centres for the service of adjacent rural areas. 

3. The marginal statement gives the percentages for five censuses of 
the population living in urban areas in Cochin, Travancore, Malabar and 
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the Madras Presidency as a whole. It will be seen from the statement 

and from diagram A tjiat the proper* 
tion of urban population in our State 
has been steadily growing and that it 
has risen from 7 per cent in 1891 to 17*1 
per cent in 1931, And though Cochin 
cannot approach anywhere near the 
proportion of urban population in the 
industrial countries of Europe where 
more than three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation live in towns, and though there 
are certain advanced States and Pro¬ 
vinces in North India like Baroda and 
Ajmer-Merwara that show a higher proportion of urban population than 
Cochin, still it is ahead of its neighbours in Southern India. 

4. The urban population in the State numbered 127,141 in 1921 where¬ 
as it is 206,340 at present. This marks an increase of 62*3 per cent during the 
past decade. The percentage of increase in municipal towns alone ts 50 and in 
non-municipal towns 97, Part of this large increase is due to the normal growth 
of the population of the old towns, but the major portion of it is to be attributed 
to the new areas treated as urban at the present census. In addition to the form¬ 
ation of three non-municipal towns referred to in paragraph 2 above, Trichur, 
Mattancheri and Ernaktijam among the municipal towns and Trippumthura and 
Kunnamkulam among the non-municipal towns have extended their limits by the 
absorption of outlying suburbs. If the area newly treated as urban is deducted 
from the total urban area and the calculation confined to the urban area of 1921, 
the municipal towns will show an increase of about 21 per cent and the non- 
municipal towns about 25 per cent for the decade, and the average increase for 
both classes of towns together will be below 22 per cent while the State as a 
whole records an increase of 23"! per cent. It will thus appear that the growth 
of population in municipal towns has not kept pace with the growth in rural tracts. 
But Ernakulam and Mattancheri have registered an increase of 33*5 and 27’S 
per cent respectively on their 1921 area. The corresponding increase in Trichur 
is only 14*4 per cent against an average increase of 25*4 per cent for the whole 
taluk. The facts that the northern suburbs of Trichur town show a very high 
rate of growth {ranging from 30 to 35 per cent) and that most of the mill hands 
working within the town live outside the municipal limits are significant in this 
connection, and the wide prevalence of small-pox within the town at the time of 
the final census will further explain the low rate of increase. The municipal town 
of C hi ttu r-T at tamangal a incomes last with an increase of only 4*2 per cent against 
the average increase of 12 per cent for the taluk ofChittur. The adjoining villages 
have not fared better in this respect, the highest rate of growth recorded by them 
being only 6 per cent. Some of them even show an actual decrease In popu¬ 
lation. Malarial fever which has infected the whole area accounts for this state 
of affairs. Year after year it has been claiming its victims in increasing numbers. 
But for these exceptional circumstances the growth of population in towns would 
have been higher than in rural areas. And it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the facilities for higher education and medical relief and other amenities 
associated with urban life as also the higher wages available for labour have 
been attracting to the urban areas people of all grades in steadily increasing 
numbers. 
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5- The appended statement gtvea the area, population and density of the Areq.popu- 
towns. It will be seen therefrom that Mattancheri and Ernakulam, the com- ££“*2 
mercial and political capitals of the State, which have recorded the highest towns 
increase in population among municipal towns, are the most congested. These 
tow ns are so situated that they have little scope for expansion and therefore they 
are likely to become more congested as they grow further in importance with 
the completion of the Cochin harbour works. The situation of Trichur on the 
other hand affords it exceptional facilities for extension, and it is likely to grow 
in future also as it has done in the past in view of its many-sided importance. 

The town has its historic associations. It is also the industrial, commercial and 
educational centre of the northern division of the State. And many departments 
of the tiovernpent have their head-quarters at Trichur, Among non-municipal 
towns Trfppunittura, the seat of the Ruling Family, and Kunnarnkulam, the 
most important town in ialapilti taluk and a flourishing Christian centre, are 
not only congested but have also recorded the highest growth. 
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It will he instructive to compare the figures in the foregoing paragraph 
with similar figures for Travancore. There are 19 municipal and 27°non- 
municipal towns in Travancore against the 4 municipal and 3 nun-municipal 
towns of our State. The total urban area in Cochin is 23*89 square miles while 
the corresponding area in Travancore is 171*76 square miles. The average 
population of a town here is 17,195 and the mean density 8,637, the correspond¬ 
ing figures for Travancore being only ir,995 and 3,213 respectively, Alleppy, 
the commercial capital of Travancore, has the highest density among the more 
important towns of that State. But even Alleppy is much less crowded than 
Mattancheri and Ernakulam. having only 15 persons per acre against 23 and 
18*3 in Mattancheri ami Ernakulam respectively. 

6. From Imperial Table I it will be seen that Cochin-Kanayantmr taluk p ni pn rt ioii nt 
with its four towns has the largest urban population in the State, Trichur with Urba, l r*jp“ ls 
its only town comes next, Chittur, Talapilli and Mukundapuram with two towns taiuU 
each follow in due order, and Cranganur with its one town comes last. Subsi¬ 
diary Table I and diagram B will show the proportion of the population of each 
taluk living in towns and villages of different sizes. Here too Cochin-Kanayan- 
nur is seen to have proportionately the largest urban population with 267 
persons in every i,ooo living in towns, no doubt because Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri are both in this taluk. Next in order comes Chittur with 229 per 
mille of the population living in towns. The largest percentage of non-Maiayali 
communities is to be found in Chittur and the presence of these people who Jike 
to congregate in towns gives the taluk its high proportion of urban population. 
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Alter Chittur comes Trichur, and Cranganur, Talapilli and Mukundapurant 
follow with still lower proportions. The natural aversion of the purely Mala¬ 
yan Hindu castes for the congested life in towns, which has always stood 
against the growth of big towns in the State, is responsible for the low propor¬ 
tion of urban population in these taluks. 

7. In 1921, 1 S'7 per cent of the urban population lived in towns containing 
a population of 5,000 to 10,000, 14*3 per cent in towns with a population of 
10,000 to 20,000 and 59*6 per cent in towns having a population of over 20,000. 
The corresponding figures for 1931 are 14 ' 5 per cent, 36*4 per cent and 59*1 
per cent. The percentage of urhan population living in small towns is thus 
seen to be lower than in 1921, because the towns have been growing rapidly. 

S. The Census Report of 1911 refers to the growth of towns 011 the 
west coast as "mainly due to the habits of living and enterprise of native Chris¬ 
tians, Muslims and non-indigenous Hindus, chiefly Tamil Brahmans, so that 
they preponderate over the indigenous Hindus in towns, specially In the more 
important ones,' 1 In the three most important towns of Matfancheri, Ernaku- 
lam and Trichur, the Hindus form but less than 50 per cent of the population 
though their proportion in the total population of the State is 64*8 per cent. If 
the Tamil and Konkani Brahmans and other non-Malayali Hindus are excluded, 
the proportion of the Hindu population in these towns will be seen to be very 
low indeed. And while 17*1 per cent of the total population of the State live 
in towns, it is noteworthy that 22 per cent of the Christians and 21 per cent of 
the Muslims but only 14-5 per cent of the Hindus of the State are residents of 
towns. 

9. The census villages In Ihe State are not residential units but only 
units of revenue administration. The villages on the Malabar coast form a class 
by themselves and are entirely different from the villages in other parls of South 
India. Except for a few bazaars, the street system of houses is not to be found 
on this coast where "the huddled squalor of the eastern villages gives place to 
the solid comfort and freedom of substantial homesteads, scattered over the 
country side/’ and where "each house, even the humblest, stands in its own 
little compound or garden, which is usually thickly planted with arena and 
cocoanut palms, jack trees, plantains, betel and pepper vines and the like.” 

to. The State, exclusive of the unsurveyed forests, is divided into 273 
revenue villages that are more ur less uniform in st2C. The average area of a 
village will thus be 3*29 square miles. Each town, municipal or non* municipal* 
has been formed from areas selected out of two or three adjoining villages and 
as a result several of them have become very much attenuated. The village of 
Mattancheri in Cochin-Kanayannur taluk has been wholly absorbed in the 
municipal town of Mattancheri while Punkunnam village in Trichur taluk lias 
all but disappeared, there being only a few uninhabited acres remaining in it 
after the extension of the limits of Trichur municipality. Of the remaining 271 
villages, there are only seven with a population below 500 (three of these being 
only remnants left after the formation of towns,) and but o' 17 per cent 4 $ the 
State’s rural population live In them. Fourteen villages out of which two are 
but scraps left by towns have between 500 and [ ,000 inhabitants each and they 
contain i*t per cent of the rural population* There are 54 villages with a popu¬ 
lation ranging between 1,000 and 2,000 and 8*2 per cent of the rural population 
are to be found in them. 143 villages, thirteen of which have surrendered large 
areas to form towns, have two to five thousand inhabitants each and 46*34 per 
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cent of the State’s rural population axe grouped in these villages- Potty-three 
villages of which thirteen are in Cochin-Kanayannur and three in Cranganur 
contain between five and ten thousand inhabitants. Five of them have been 
reduced in size as a result of the fort nation of towns. The v silages of this class 
account tor 29*93 per cent of the rural population- Nine villages in Cochin- 
Kanayannur and one in Cranganur have a population of ten to twenty thousand 
and 13*23 per cent of the rural population live in them- It is villages of this 
class lying on the sea board that are almost as much crowded as urban areas. 
And it is here that we find instances of rural tracts having a density of over 
4,000 persons to the square mile. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


/.— Distribution of the population between Towns and Villages. 
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///* — Towns classified by population. 
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CHAPTER III—BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 
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The statistics o£ birth-place are given in Imperial Table VI while the 
Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter summarise the salient features of 
these statistics thus: 

Subsidiary Table I presents the actual figures of immigration Into the 

State. 

Subsidiary Table II is the complement of Table 1 and gives the actual 
figures of emigration from the Stale. 

Subsidiary Table 111 shows the migration between Cochin and other 
parts of India and other countries. 

A special enquiry was undertaken regarding emigration from the State 
and the results have been embodied in seven Special Tables reviewed at the end 
of this chapter. 

2. According to these statistics, of the 1,205,016 persons enumerated in 
Cochin on the day of the final census as many as 1,117,599 or 927 per mille of, 
the total population were born in the State. The remaining 87,417 persons (73 
per mille of the total population) were immigrants from outside. The number 
of immigrants in 1921 was but 39,759 and there Is therefore an increase of H9'9 
per cent in immigrants during the decade. The proportion of outside-born 

persons in the State's population for 
four censuses is shown in the margin 
and it is seen that the figure for 1931 
is by far the highest of the four. 

3. The large increase in the number of immigrants should not, however, 
lead us to the conclusion that Cochin had any superior or new attractions to 
tempt outsiders more than in the past. For, a classification of the immigrants 
according to their birth-place reveals the fact that 94 ’4 i* r cent of their total 
number corresponding to more than 68 per mille of the State’s population are 

our next-door neigh hours from Tr a van- 
core (31,167), Coimbatore (4,909) and 
Malabar (46,415). They have there¬ 
fore just stepped over the border. The 
[act that females preponderate in this 
class proves the casual type of this 
migration, which "arises largely from the very common practice amongst Hindus 
of talcing a wife from another village, and from the fact that young married 
women often go to their parents' home for their first confinement.” The 
majority of the immigrants from Coimbatore are labourers working in the tea, 
coffee or rubber estates of the Nelliampathi and other hills, and they therefore 
belong either to the temporary or the periodic type of migrants whose movements 
will be regulated by ihe temporary or periodic demands for labour. The immi¬ 
grants from Travancore show an increase of 151*7 per cent during the intercen- 
sal period, those from Malabar an increase of 114*3 per cent and those from 
Coimbatore no per cent. 

4. Of the total number of immigrants only 4,926 or 5:6 per cent remain 
to be accounted for. The adjacent districts of Madura, Salem, South Canara. 
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table gives the specific figures and the 
sex proportion of the immigrants from 
these districts. The bulk of these peo- 
pie being men, it is clear that most of 
them belong to the semi-permanent 
class of migrants "who reside and earn 
their living in this State, but retain their connection with their own homes, 
where they leave their families and to which they return in their old age. and at 
more or less regular intervals in the meantime.” The immigrants from South 
Canara and Tinnevelly are mostly Brahmans. The services of the Canarese 
Brahman or Km bran have always been in demand in the Hindu temples of the 
State where they officiate as priests. As dealers in cotton fabrics and bankers 
the Tinnevelly Brahmans were connected with Cochin as with other parts of 
Malabar from early times ; and, though they have been superseded to a great 
extent by others in their trade, there are still many interests binding them to the 
State, There is a certain amount of periodic immigration of labour from Salem 
and Madura, many of the coolies working in the Malakipara estate (adjoining the 
estates of the Anamalai hills in Coimbatore district,) having returned cither of 
these districts as their birth-place. The immigrants from these five districts 
together form but little more than a per mille of the Slate’s population. 


5. All other parts of India aud foreign countries together claim but p ermBII#irt 
’,271 immigrants (2-6 per cent of the total number). Of these 839 are from tm™ grants 
other parts of South India and 991 from the Bombay Presidency, Bombay States 
(Kathiawar) and Western India Agency (Cutchj. The sex proportion among 

them shows that many of them are of 
the semi-permanent class of migrants 
though there are permanent settlers 
also among them. The most promi¬ 
nent merchants of Mattancheri are 
Baniyas and Muslims hailing from 
Bombay, Kathiawar and Cutch and 
most of them belong to the latter group. 

They have long been connected with 

the place and Mattancheri owes its commercial prosperity and importance 
almost entirely to these people. * 
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6. Of the handful of foreign-born persons (303 in number) enumerated . .. t , 

in Cochin, perhaps those from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements (62 and 48 fronMoTgltw 
respectively) are mostly the children of emigrants from the State, boro to them eomt “ 
during their sojourn in these foreign countries. Most of those from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland {38) are planters. Other European countries (30) have 
sent several Christian missionaries to Cochin, 


7, The statistics of persons born in Cochin and enumerated in other 
States or Provinces of India have been received from the Provincial Superin* smu”cl° n 
tendents concerned. Ceylon, Borneo and Seychelles also have furnished statis¬ 
tics on the subject. But the figures for other countries are not available though 
It is well known that hundreds have emigrated to the Straits Settlements and 
Malaya and that at least a few scores of Cochin-born persons are to he found in 
other Asiatic countries, Africa and Europe. The results of the special enquiry 
regarding emigration throw some light on the subject and, as we shall presently 
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see* they give rise to doubts about the accuracy of many ol the figures furnished 
from other States and Provinces. 

8. Subsidiary Table 11 compiled from the figures obtained irom out¬ 
side gives 48,168 as the number of emigrants from Cochin. The corresponding 
figure for 1921 was 23,513 50 that the emigrants have increased by 24,656 or 
ic> 4'9 per cent. The figures of previous censuses also point to the fact that 

emigration has been gradually increas¬ 
ing in volume. Like the immigrants 
into the State, most of the emigrants 
also belong to the casual type and as 
many as 37,441 of them (77*7 per cent 
of the total number) have but stepped 
over the border and are to !>e found 
in Travanoore (26,964), Coimbatore (2,364) and Malabar (8,113), Coimba¬ 
tore alone showing a low proportion of 
females. The net result of the migra¬ 
tion between Cochin and these three 
neighbours has been a gain ol 45,050 
persons to the State's population 
(4,203 from Travanoore, 2,545 fro™ 
Coimbatore and 38,302 from Malabar). 

9. 4,886 emigrants (10*2 per cent of the total number) are distributer! in 
other parts of the Madras Presidency including Mysore, Pudukhotiai and the 
French Settlements in South India. The city of Madras alone claims r.oio uf this 
number, facilities for higher education, professional careers and prospects of 
employment in the public service being the main attractions that take people to 
the capital of the Presidency. Tanjore and 1 richinopoly too have, like Madras, 
a considerable number of students among the Cochin-born population enumerated 
in those districts, 

10. Other States and Provinces in India together claim only 3,391 or 7 
per cent of the total number of emigrants; and of these the Presidency of Bombay 
including the Bombay States and Agencies accounts far 3,035. The sex pro¬ 
portion in this number is perplexing- The figures furnished by the Provincial 
Superintendent of Bombay show that Bombay city contains 2,304 females against 
642 males born in Cochin. We have already seen that the merchant magnates 
of Mattancheri are immigrants from Bombay. Ol the Cutch Mentions, Havais 
and Baniyas—the three prominent classes among them—, the last two have 
not lost touch with their native Province. Mattancheri has commercial dealings 
with Bombay and several of the cargo boats plying between the two places are 
manned by Muslims (Mappiltas) from Cochin. It is also understood that many 
Mappings have settled in Bombay as petty traders. But these facts throw no 
light on the abnormal proportion of females in the emigrant population from 
Cochin found in Bombay city. The Census Report of Cochin (or 3911 explains 
the presence of Cochin-born persons in Bombay thus: "Of the 1,032 (Cochin- 
born persons) found in the Bombay Presidency, probably the majority are per¬ 
sons born in Cochin during the temporary sojourn of their parents here." But 
then there were only about 100 females in this number so that the proportion of 
males was very high in 1911, For this reason, if we adopt the above explana¬ 
tion, it must follow that Mattancheri, which had a predilection for male children 
in the past, developed a partiality for the fair sex later on, so much so that seven 
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out of every nine children born in the town during the last two decades were 
females I The Cute h Memons have for long lost all touch with their original 
home. The Havaia do not bring their families to Mattaneheri, but return to 
their homes periodically. There can therefore be no Cochin-born Huvais in 
Bombay or elsewhere. Very lew Baniya girls born in Cochin are given in mar¬ 
riage to men in distant Bombay- In the circumstances 1 can offer no satis¬ 
factory explanation for the abnormal proportion of females in the figures of emi¬ 
grants furnished by the Bombay Superintendent.* 

ii. Of 3,450 emigrants enumerated outside India, 2,446 are to be found 
in Ceylon, 3 in Borneo and 1 in Seychelles. Almost all the emigrants to 
Ceylon are labourers working in estates. 

L2, From the statistics of emigration given in Subsidiary Table II it 
will appear that the net result of migration has been a gain to the State's 
population of 39,249 persons, this number being the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the decade. The corresponding gains for 192 r, 1911 and xyoi 
were 16,247. 22,219 ant * 35,264 persons respectively. The figures for 1921 and 
1901 would have been reduced further if the statistics of the emigrants to Ceylon 
for those years had been available. 

13. In paragraph 14 of Chapter I it was remarked that the gain resulting 
from migration calculated on the basis of these sat)sties was ■ inly apparent and 
that the actual gain must probably be less. The figures presented in the Special 
Emigration Tables at the end of this chapter will support this contention. From 
its very nature the special enquiry regarding emigration from the State was 
bound to be incomplete and imperfect in its results. A separate schedule was 
issued for the purpose, and enumerators were instructed to ask each householder 
whether any member or members of his family born in the State had left i r . for 
places outside Cochin. In the event of an affirmative answer being received to 
this question, the particulars required tor the several columns of the schedule 
regarding the person or persons who had thus emigrated were to be ascertained 
and entered in the schedule. Where whole families had emigrated, it is obvious 
that no returns could be secured through this procedure. Nor was this the 
only difficulty. For, the information obtained from the tower, ignorant classes 
of people was but meagre. It was further observed that grown up sons who had 
emigrated with their families were not generally returned because they were no 
longer regarded as members nl their parents' 1 ami lies. Likewise grown up 

daughters, who were married to persons 
from outside the State and who had 
left for their husbands' homes, were also 
frequently omitted, because they too 
had ceased to be members of their 
parents* families. Tn the circumstances, 
the statistics collected by means of the 
special enquiry are far from complete as 
seen from the marginal table in which a 
few of the figures returned at the 
special enquiry are given side by side 
with the corresponding figures fur¬ 
nished by Provincial Superintendents. 
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14. 1 he Special Hmigration Tables give 39*742 as the total number of 

-it Ii x b ^ u mnj em ’S rams from State. The figure includes 2,576 persons who have emigrated 
their *«k pm* to the Straits Settlements and Malaya and other foreign countries, from which 
statistics of emigrants have not been received. Excluding this number from the 
9tciai m^I- total, wc have 37,166 persons returned at the special enquiry against 48,16$ 
according to the returns of the Provincial Superintendents. If we now turn to 

the sex proportion in the two sets of 
statistics and study the marginal figures, 
it will be seen that the number of mate 
emigrants according to the special en¬ 
quiry is considerably in excess of the 
number furnished by Provincial Super¬ 
intendents, whereas the number of 
female emigrants is but a third of that 
returned from outside. Obviously, the 
omissions referred to in the last para¬ 
graph have chiefly affected the returns of female emigrants, and it is not 
unlikely that the reticence of most people on matters connected with their women 
is partly responsible for such wholesale omissions. 
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15, A comparison of the statistics given in Subsidiary Table Ilf with 
s ^ a ^ s ^ cs i n Special Emigration Table VII will show that the numbers of 

emigrants from Cochin enumerated in the various districts or Provinces are as 
Emtsre-' a r, de higher than the numbers returned at the special enquiry. The difference 
ofhe^Stotcs is striking in regard to Travancore and Bombay as seen from the margin of 

paragraph 13 above. There are, how¬ 
ever, certain exceptions worth noting, 
and Madras, Malabar, Burma and Cey¬ 
lon are seen to claim larger numbers of 
emigrants from Cochin than are ac¬ 
counted for by the Provincial Superin¬ 
tendents. It may be argued that the 
information elicited at the special en¬ 
quiry regarding the place to which a 
person has emigrated might be inaccu¬ 
rate, the house-holder in his ignorance 
giving lbe name of odc place instead of 
another, A large allowance may be made for such errors. But the difference 
is too wide to be covered by these errors alone particularly in view of the well 
known tact that large numbers of labourers flocked to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Malaya before the present economic depression had paralysed 
those countries* 1 . These statistics and particularly the statistics of emigrants 
to countries outside India lead us to the conclusion that more people have emi¬ 
grated from Cochin than are accounted for in the figures supplied from other 
States and Provinces and embodied in Subsidiary Table II, 

16. If the results of the special enquiry have been disappointing in that 
the figures of emigrants collected by this means are not reliable, still these results 
arc interesting and important in other ways. The seven Special Emigration 
Tables at the end of the chapter are so compiled as to exhibit all salient features 
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connected with emigration from the State. Table I containing the actual figures 
of emigrants by locality, religion and caste shows that 73*8 per cent of the 
emigrants are Hindus, 5*3 per cent are Muslims and 31 percent Christians. 
These figures arc not without their significance in view of the fact that the 
Muslims and Christians in the State’s population have recorded a higher rate 
of increase than the Hindus. The marginal table gives the specific numbers of 

the emigrants from selected communi¬ 
ties side by side with the strength of 
these communities in the State’s popu¬ 
lation. The very high proportion of 
B rah man e m i gran ts—al most all of them 
are Tamil Brahmans—is specially note¬ 
worthy. That the number of Tamil 
Brahmans in the State has actually 
decreased by 0"04 per cent during a 
decade of abnormal increase in popula¬ 
tion may be explained in the light of 
these useful figures. 24 , e per cent of the 
emigrants are from Talapilli taluk, 
ao - 9 per cent from Trichur and 20-3 
per cent from M Likundapuram. Emigra¬ 
tion of labour to Ceylon and other places 
is mostly from these taluks and they 
naturally show a very low proportion of 
female emigrants. Cochin- Kanayaimur 
in spite of its overcrowding accounts for 
but i8'6 per cent of the emigrants, Chit- 
tur claims 13-5 per cent and Craugattur 

2'5 per cent. 

17, Table II gives the actual figures of emigrants by age, sex and 
locality. As may be expected, the proportion of children and aged people is 
but small. 78*6 percent of the emigrants are between 15 and 40 years of age, 7*5 
per cent below 15 years and I3'9 per cent above 40 years. 

18. Tables 111 , IV, V and VI are perhaps more interesting and impor¬ 
tant than the others in that they classify the emigrants into earners and 
dependants by age, sex and locality, and show their occupation, monthly income 
and educational qualifications. As many as 67*5 per cent of the emigrants are 
seen to be earners and they include a considerable number of women also 
fjd't per cent of the female emigrants). The dependants are mostly children 
under 15 years and women, Agriculture supports 3*9 per cent of the emigrants, 
industries maintain 97 per cent and transport and commerce 10*3 per cent. No 
less than 18*9 per cent depend on domestic service. Liberal professions and 
public service support a fair number (io'o per cent), and other occupations 19-8 
percent. While most of the emigrants belong to the lower orders and are unedu? 
cated, it is seen that quite an appreciable number (2,162 or more than 3 per cent 
oi the total,) is from the educated classes, scores of them being graduates of 
universities with high professional or literary qualifications. The adverse 
effects of overcrowding and the pressure of population on the means of subsis¬ 
tence account for the former type of emigrants, while educated unemployment is 
responsible for the latter. Young men who have received English education 
find no suitable employment In the State. They are therefore forced to emigrate 
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Wta*rt emi- 
iruu rci to 


and are willing to go anywhere ii only they have a chance of getting employed. 
The days when love of home and restrictions o£ caste checked emigration seem 
to have departed for ever. 

19, Table VII classifies the emigrants according to the places to which 
they have emigrated. The figures show that the contiguous districts of Tra- 
vancore, Coimbatore and Malabar claim but 48*5 per cent of the total number. 
The rest are to be found in more or less distant places. The fact that emigrants 
from the State have gone to Mesopotamia £5), Arabia (7), Persia fia), Africa 
(21), and Australasia (1 i) is specially noteworthy. Most of those found in England 
and Wales (26) and Continental Europe (8) are students. 
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CHAPTER in,-EIkTH-PL4C£ AMJ MIGRATION 


Ilf. Migration betioecn Cochin State and the other parts of India, 
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IV.—Occupation of Emigrant* by age, sex and locality. 
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PI — Emigrants fry locality and educational qualifications* 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE. 


The statistics regarding age are contained in Imperial Table VII* This 
Table deals alsj with the statistics of sex and civil condition, which are to be 
tremed In separate chapters. Other Tables too are concerned with age* Thus 
Imperial Table VIII shows the civil condition by age of selected castes. In 
Part A of Imperial Table IX the distribution of infirmities by age-periods is 
given, while Imperial Table XIII presents the statistics of literacy by age* 

There are ten Subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter, the first sevpn 
of which contain the salient features of the age statistics in proportional forms. 
The remaining three deal with the vital statistics of the decade under review, 

2 . The statistics of age are justly considered to be one of the most 
oi ivturoa interesting and important features of a census, but unfortunately their value is 
considerably impaired by the errors in the returns of age recorded in the 
schedules. The various forms of misstatement of age common at an Indian 
census have been fully discussed in previous Census Reports. Ignorance plays 
the most important part in this connection, and because the average Indian 
knows little or nothing about his age he often states it in a round figure. Thus 
rises the preference for numbers ending in o. Figures ending in 5 are algo 
much in favour. Even numbers are otherwise preferred to odd, and a parti a- 
* lity for numbers Uke 2,$, 12, iS, 38 and 32 is noticeable. It will not, however, 

lie wrong to assume that the proportion of errors rising from ignorance is likely 
to be smaller in Cochin than in most other States and Provinces in view of the 
fact that at least 50 per cent of our children of school-going age are attending 
. schools, that literacy has been spreading more rapidly in Cochin than elsewhere 

and that the level of ignorance among the masses is lower in this State than in 
most other parts of India. The common tendency of old people to exaggerate, 
and of elderly men and adult women to understate, their respective ages also 
leads to false returns. The Hindu’s superstition that his allotted span of lite 
will be shortened if he gave his correct age is gradually dying out and is there* 
fore less responsible than of old for deliberate falsification. The communities 
in which pre-puberty marriage is compulsory form but a very small section of the 
population of Cochin and hence errors from understating the age of unmarried 
girls have always been relatively few in number. On the whole, the age returns 
of the State may justly be regarded as less inaccurate than those of the greater 
part of India. » 

As a result of the errors in fhe age returns, they have to be carefully 
corrected and graduated by actuarial calculations before they are used for the 
construction of Life Tables or the deduction of birth and death rates. This 
part of the work is undertaken for all India by the Government Actuary, 
but the Age Tables compiled from the crude figures returned at the census 
are not w ithout their interest and importance. The large errors in the age 
returns are no doubt more or less constant at each census. Further the figures 
are combined into groups so that the defects may be reduced to a minimum. 
We may therefore use these groups with a certain degree of confidence for 
gaining some idea of the age-constitution of the people and its periodic variations, 

a n 3, On previous occasions, only completed years of age were to be asked 

Mttire«< for and entered in the enumeration schedule, A change calculated to secure 
t^eiranMipiag more accurate results was introduced at the present census. The schedule of 
1931 contained these directions: "Column 7 {Age on z6(k February ),—Enter 
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the number of years to the nearest birth-day or the nearest age (in years) known 
For m ants less than ^ months old enter o and for infant/ i L over 
months enter i. According to the instructions issued in 192 r, a person who 
completed his 20 th year on the very day of the final census "and 2 
was id years and to months old on that date would both be returned as 20 
whereas the age of the former would be entered as ao and that of the latter as -1 
in the age column of the latest schedule. The age-periods actually retu mafia 
were o—h (a), #—H1 (i). ii—aj (2), 2^—3* (3) and so on. The crude 
figures were first combined into alternate ternary and septenary groups, namely, 

Z . 3 / 4 F3, I4 T I J 6, I ^ 2 3. etc. The quinary age-groups of Imperial 

I able VII were compiled from these ternary and septenary groups.* The 

quinary groups thus obtained must naturally be more accurate and satisfactory 
than, those of previous censuses- J 


4* The age pyramid for 1931 shows graphically the proportion which 
each quinary group bears to the next one. The regular grading of the pyramid 
indicates that the groups are, without a single exception, proportional and that 
the numbers decrease as the age rises. That some of the age-groups of i 9M 

were irregular iu this respect will be seen from the grading of the age pyramid 

for 1921. " rj 


5, The following table and the six diagrams inserted in this chapter 
Compare the age distribution of 1 he population of 1931 with that of the three 
previous censuses. 
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Probable 

crnuscs 


The remarks made in paragraph 19 of Chapter I regarding the proofs of 
short-counting in 1921 furnished by age statistics have to be recalled in this 
connection, and due allowance should be made for the short-counting when the 
age-groups of 1 931 are compared with those of 1921. The most significant 
feature revealed by the figures in the above table and illustrated by the curves 
in the diagrams is the remarkable rise in the proportion of children aged o—-5 
during the past decade* The figures for the three previous censuses are far 
below those of 1931. A variety of fluctuations, now significant and now negli¬ 
gible, is seen at the subsequent age-periods. The sum total of all these varia¬ 
tions is (t) that the proportion of children (Q — 10) in 1931 is much higher than 
at any of the three previous censuses: and ( 2 ) that the excess in the earlier 
groups is balanced by a slight decrease in the proportion of adolescent males 
(10 — 20) and by a much more pronounced fall in the ratio of the adult popula¬ 
tion (20 — 45)' The figures for these combined groups are given below. 
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It is observed that 1921, 1911 and 1901 differ among themselves so far as 
the proportion of the adult population is concerned, though they arc in general 
agreement in respect of the adolescent ages. Both 193 c and 1921 fare alike in 
the proportion of the elderly and aged population (45 and over), which is higher 
than that of 1911 and 1901. 

6. Here in Cochin we have no legacy left by past famines to determine 
the age-constitution of our population. Nor was the mortality from the in¬ 
fluenza epidemics of the decade I9ii“i92i severe enough in this State to 
affect its age distribution then or afterwards. Other factors must, therefore, 
explain the variations noticed above. A rise iu the birth-rate, or a fall in the 
death-rate among infants, or the depletion of the adult categories through heavy 
mortality or emigration may account for the higher proportion of children and 
the lower proportion ol adults. The prosperous conditions of the decade 
examined in paragraphs 9—12 of Chapter I point to a high birth-rate; but in 
the absence of reliable statistics on the subject one cannot say whether this 
birth-rate was higher* than that of previous decades. In all probability the 


*The recorded tIIaI iULiiljcs. m .mimH io pjr,i£n[!-h 12 of ihi* clatter, show a dECcnmsI raLa of 14ft 
IhBhi tad mll!e of llie populltion for thu fiat decade. The Corresponding f i^uredi 

for ifce previous decacf* (ujt i — sgufi) were X$g$*r t tb« Lrrth-ritp being t6g and the death rata 145, 
Tlie higher |Hi-Lb-rat£ nrtoidcd for the period 1911—1920 prove*- dabbing but ibe unrEUabfle tlwra* 
tzi of the viul 
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larger proportion of children is to be attributed not so much to an actual rise in 
the birth-rate as to a fail in the rate of infant mortality. The Malayali castes 
have no child marriages, and cohabitation and child-birth in these castes 
geneially take place only after the woman is physically mature. The rapid 
progress of female education has raised the age of marriage and child-birth still 
further. With the advance of civilization and the spread of enlightenment, 
primitive and insanitary methods of midwifery are being replaced by civilized 
and scientific methods. Conditions of living are healthier and facilities of rural 
medical relief greater than of old. In the circumstances the survival rate of 
children must be rising steadily. 

That the increase in the earliest age-groups, instead of being balanced 
by a more or less uniform decrease shared by all the subsequent groups, should 
have affected the adult categories in particular calls for an explanation. The 
death-rate among adults is relatively low, and the conditions of the decade were 
favourable to all sections of the population. In the circumstances the fall in 
the proportion of the adult groups is probably to be attributed to an increasing 
volume of emigration, emigrants being drawn chiefly from the ranks of adults. 
The proportion of persons in the effective age-periods reflects the degree of 
energy and vigour in a population. Any Joss in the strength of the adult groups 
must therefore indicate a corresponding loss of energy. From this point of 
view the depletion of the adult categories cannot be viewed as a happy sign. 

7- Subsidiary Table V gives the proportion of children aged o_10 per 

too of adults in the age-groups 15—40 and per 100 of married women in the 
same age-groups. It is from this proportion that the character of the population 
in respect of its progressive ness is usually gauged. That the figures for 1931 

are by far the highest since 1891 will 
be seen from the margin. A rise in 
the proportion of children, which does 
not result from any heavy mortality in 
the ranks of their parents, is to be 
taken as an indication of an increase in 
the fertility of marriage. In view of 
the conclusions arrived at in the fore, 
going paragraph, it is clear that the 
high proportion of children is the result of favourable conditions and that the 
population is progressive in character. 

8. This healthy position is further revealed in Subsidiary Table VI 
which gives the variation in the population at certain age-periods. The main in¬ 
crease during the past decade is in the period o—10. At the census of 1921 
the position was less favourable, the highest increase being in the age-groups 
to—15, 40—60 and 60 and over j while the decade 1901 to 1910 showed the 
least favourable conditions in that the greatest increase was at ages 60 and 
above. 

9, The age distribution in each of the main religious communities in 
the State is given in Subsidiary Table II, The appended table shows the 
principal features of this distribution for the last two censuses. 
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CHAPTER IV,—AGF. 


Religion 
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01 the three most populous communities, the Christians are seen to have 
the highest proportion of children (o—15). The Muslims follow them closely, 
while the Hindus take the last place. In the oldest group (60 and over) there 
is little difference between the Hindus and the Christians, but the ratio of the 
Muslims in this group is the lowest. In the adult group (15—40), which shows 
the degree of energy and vigour in the community, the Muslims have the high¬ 
est proportion and the Christians the lowest; while the Hindus far out-number 
the other two communities in the elderly group (40—60). The distribution is 
in genera! conformity with the experience of previous censuses, the younger 
communities showing a larger proportion of children and a smaller proportion 
of aged people. 

The age distribution of the small community of Jews is significant. 
The Jews have the lowest proportion in the earlier groups and the highest in 
the later ones. In spite of the slight improvement in their position noticed 
during the past decade, their age-constitution* is far less favourable than that 
of the other communities. 

10. The general conclusions regarding age-constitution drawn from the 
JljStJSSe experience of previous censuses are that the lower strata of the community 
have a larger proportion in the younger age-periods, whereas the higher castes 
enjoy greater longevity. The age distribution of selected castes given in 
Subsidiary' Table III, taken as a whole, will appear to support these conclusions, 
though individual figures reveal strange inconsistencies. The proportions for 
some of the castes are given below. 


♦According to Snndbuig 1 * classification of populations shown In the Iasi paragraph of 
tbh chapter, the Jews approximate to the J tsifamr} type, Lhelr proportion iti the three age- 
groups p— 1and 50 and over being 37-6, 4f/o and 13-4 respectively. 
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Age distribution of i t OQO of eaih sex in ter lain easiest 
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The age-constitution of the Malay ali Brahmans (Nambudiris) is specially nuLe- 
worthy. Their community has by far the smallest proportion nf children and 
the largest proportion uf aged people. Two factors will account for this posi* 
tion. In the first place the Nambndiri;* occupy the topmost rung of the caste 
ladder in Malabar. There is then the peculiar Nambudiri custom according to 
which only the eldest son of the family marries in fits own caste. The result is 
seen not only in the extremely low proportion of children in this community 
but also in the very high survival value of Nambudiri women, among whom 
there are many old spinsters, and whose proportion in the age-group 41 and 
over is as high as 262 in every i.ooo women. The Konkani Brahmans and the 
Ambalatasis conform to the standard. But the Tamil Brahmans and the Mala¬ 
yan Kshatrivas both show a very high proportion of children. At the same 
time there is no shortage in the oldest age-groups of these communities which, 
therefore, appear to be prolific as well as long-lived. 


it. Part B of Imperial Table VII contains the statistics of age, sex and 

civil condition for the municipal towns 
of the State, The age distribution of 
1,000 persons of each sex in the popula¬ 
tion of these towns is given in the inset 
table side by side with the figures 
for the whole State. Naturally the 
two sets of figures differ even as the 
population of urban areas ditfers from 
the rest. The proportion of children 
(o— 1 sif of both sexes is lower in the 
urban population. The shortage is 
balanced by an increase in the age- 
groups 15—50, which is to be attri¬ 
buted to the immigration of adults into 
these towns for reasons already ex¬ 
plained in the concluding portion of 
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12, The following table contains the specific numbers nf persons at 
certain age-periods returned at the last four censuses. 
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To trace the Fortunes of each group of the population in its onward 
march from infancy to old age through successive decades, and to gauge the 
influences of mortality and migration on it at different stages in its progress 
reflected in the rate of decrease noted against it in the table after every ten 
years, will no doubt be highly interesting and instructive. But the available 
statistics do not enable us to pursue this enquiry with any degree of confidence 
or success. The inaccuracies in age returns that form a characteristic feature 
of our censuses; the anomalies noticed in the figures of certain age*groups of 
1921 as compared with the related groups of 1931, and commented on in para¬ 
graph 19 of Chapter 1 ; the utterly unreliable character of our vital statistics and 
the absence of accurate statistics on migration mentioned in paragraphs 13 and 
[4 of the same chapter, are the main difficulties that confront us in the task, 

Subsidiary Tables VII and VIH give the birth and death-rates by scx for 
the past decade. As pointed out in paragraph 13 of Chapter 1 , these rates bear 
no proportion to the actual numbers of births or of deaths during the intercensal 
period. The number of children in the age-group o— 10, returned at the census 
of 1931, is 354,399 and the proportion of persons horn outside Cochin in the State’s 
population is y'3 per cent. Even though the ranks of children generally hold but 
few immigrants, let us concede that the age-group o-to also contains the average 
proportion (7*3 per cent) of persons born outside the State. When due allowance 
is made for this immigrant element in the group, it will be seen that 328,52$ 
children under 10 years, born in the State during the decade, were alive on the 
date of the final census in 1931. Assuming that the rate of infant mortality was 
200 in every 1,000 infants born alive — the rate for all India during the norma! 
years of the decade 1911 — 1920 was only 211 for males and 199 for females—, 
the number nf children born alive during the past ten years must have been no 
less than 410,660. This figure represents a decennial rate of 43 births for every 
* 100 of the State’s population as it stood in 1931, while the recorded birth-rate 
is but (46 per cent for the whole State and 3 3‘4 per cent for the municipal 
towns If there were no deaths during the past 10 years, the population of 
1931 (979,080) would have received an addition of 410,660 children born alive 
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during the decade and 39,249 persons representing the excess of immigrants 
over emigrants. The population of 1931 would then have been 1,428,989 
whereas the actual population recorded at the census is only 11205,016. The 
difference of 323,973 represents the deaths of the mtercensnl period. The de¬ 
cennial death-rate according to this calculation must be 25- 9 |k>f cent for the 
whole State. But, according to the vital statistics, it is only 9*3 per cent for the 
State and 18*8 per cent for the municipal towns- The difference between the 
birth and death-rates calculated from the census figures and the rates furnished 
by the vital statistics is disconcertingly wide. 

Subsidiary Table X gives the actual and proportional figures of repuned 
deaths from certain diseases. The rise in, mortality from small-pox in 1930 is 
note wurth y. 

13. The mean age of the Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Jews is 

shown in the margin. The mean age 
refers to the average age of the persons 
who were-alive on the date of the cen* 
sus, and does not coincide with the 
mean duration of life, except where 
the births and deaths exactly balance 
one another. A growing population with 
a large number of children will show a 
lower mean age than a decadent popu¬ 
lation in which the children are re¬ 
latively few in number, Judged from 
this standard, the figures in the margin 
lead us to the same conclusions as were 

arrived at in paragraph 9 above. The Muslims and the Christians with the 
largest proportion of children have the lowest mean age, and the unfavourable 
age-constitution of the Jews is revealed by their high figure. 

14. According to the Swedish statistician Sundburg, about half the 
population in European countries is contained in the age-categories ranging from 

—5°> nnd the proportion observed in the distribution of the remaining half 
be tween the two age-groups o—15 and 50 and over will determine whether the 
population is of the progressive, stationary or regressive type- Sandburg’s 
theory is that a progressive population will have about 40 per cent of its total 
strength in the first age-group and about 10 per cent in the last, bt the 
stationary type the first age-group will contain only about a third of the popu¬ 
lation. while in the regressive type the proportion in the last group will be 

higher than that of the first. These 
proportions are given in the margin, 
it has been shown at previous censuses 
that the population of India conforms 
generally to Sundburg's standards. 
The age distribution, of the population 
of Cochin for four censuses based 
on the above classification, is given in 
the icset table on the next page. 
The distributions all appear to be 
of the progressive type as measured 
by western standards, but the population of 1901 and 1921 conforms 
to the types more closely than the population of 1911 and 1931, Indeed, 
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been very much upset in favour of the 
first group during the past decade. 
The probable reasons for this have al¬ 
ready been explained in paragraph 6 
above. It is doubtful whether the Eu¬ 
ropean proportions will always hold 
good for the population of an Indian 
Stale in view of the fact that “the 
Indian figures are the result of factors 
which differ essentially from those in western countries, viz., a higher birth¬ 
rate tempered by a high infaut death-rate, a lower expectation of life and greater 
fluctuate n in the adult age-categories. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

^distribution u( j 0,000 of each sex in 1931 and t$3i. 
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//.— Age distribution of r0,000 of tacit sex in each main religion. 
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///.—Age distribution of uooo of each sex in certain casts;. 
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CHAPTKX IV. — AGE 


IV. — Proportion of ckildrtn under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 14 43 
in certain castes; also of married females aged 14 — 43 P* r 100 females- 
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ACF- OlSTHinUTIOX BV RELIC]UN 


Ot 


l * — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15—40; 
also of married females aged tj—40 per too females* 
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V A. — Proportion of children under to and of persons over f>o to those aged / ;—jo in 
certain religions; also of married females aged 15 — jo per too females. 
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CHAPTER IV.— AGE 


VII,—Reported birth*rate by sex* 
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VIII*—Reported death-rate by $EX* 
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DEATHS FROM CERTAIN’ DISEASES 




X,—Reported deaths from certain diseases per mil/e of the population* 
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CH APT Eli W—PART I—SEX, 

The western critics, who impugned the accuracy of the returns of 
females recorded at Indian censuses on the ground that the Indian sex pro¬ 
portions did not conform to those of Western Europe, have been silenced since 
the census of 1911, when it was conclusively shown that the excess of females 
in the population of Western Europe should not necessarily be taken as the 
standard for the population of India, that there are certain general reasons Jor 
the excess of males over females in this country,and that imperfect enumeration 
of women could have little or nothing to do with the low sex ratio* ** ' characteristic 
of the Indian population. 

2* So far as Cochin is concerned, the sex ratio of its population has been 
approximating to the standard of Western Europe for several decades, and since 
1901 Lhe proportion of females has shown a steadily increasing excess over that 
of males, I his was always attributed to the greater accuracy ol enumeration 
in the State. Thus the Census Report of 1891 states: “Successive censuses 
have enhanced the proportion of females, as, while in i88r there were only 98’9 
females in Cochin for every 100 males, the proportion rose lu 99*8 at the census 
under review. Again, in the (our northern taluks of the State the ratio is in 
favour of females, but it is inverted in the case of the three ^Southern Taluks. 
The preponderance of males in the latter may be real, but there are several 
indications to show that the census operations were carried out more satis¬ 
factorily in the northern taluks. It seems to me, therefore, more than probable 
that a completely correct enumeration will show a preponderance, however 
slight, of females over males in Cochin as well," This surmise was regarded 
as fully justified by the Census Superintendent of 1901 in view of the slight 
preponderance of females over males disclosed at the census of that year, a 
preponderance which, in his opinion* afforded “collateral testimony to the 
comparative accuracy of the enumeration” of 1901. Thus too the Report on 
the Census of 1911 says: “In view of the preponderance of females over males 
in most European countries, continental critics of the Census of India are 
inclined to attribute the deficiency of females to omissions in the Census records. 
Whether this view is correct or not in regard to other Provinces and States, 
there can be no doubt of its correctness as regards Cochin and Southern India 
generally. ******** With the gradually increasing accuracy 
of the returns, successive censuses have enhanced the proportion of females, 
till in 1901 they outnumbered the males and still more so in 1911. This result 
which in its way affords collateral testimony to the comparative accuracy of the 
enumeration, was anticipated in the last two Census Reports of this State." 
The Census Superintendent of 1921 also was of opinion that the excess of 
females in the population returned at the Census of that year gave “collateral 
testimony to the accuracy of the recent census returns,” 

3. It has already been observed that the theory according Lo which a 
rise or fall in the masculinity of the population of any tract in India depended 
on the degree of accuracy in enumeration, was exploded at the Indian Census 
of I911 ■ If it is argued that conditions in South India are different and that 
any rise in the sex ratio here should be attributed to a greater degree of 


*The term tex ratio h used, as in the Census Report of India, tgji, to indicate the number 
of remales per ioo or per i t ooo males, 

**CO€rhifl, Kanayarm'jr and Craniamif. 
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accuracy in the enumeration of females, the appended table will prove the 
weakness of the argument. 
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The figures indicate that the sex ratio in the population of India showed 
a tendency to rise during the dosing decades of the last century. This move* 
ment seems to have culminated at the census oE 1901 when the proportion of 
females rose to 963 per i.qoo of the male population,* Since then it has been 
falling steadily until, at the present census, it bus reached 940, the lowest figure 
recorded at any census. Conditions in South India were different from the 
very beginning. Recorded statistics show that in regions where the Drnvtdian- 
speaking race element predominates the proportion of female births is higher 
than where the Indo*Aryan-speaking element prevails. In any case the popula¬ 
tion of the Madras Presidency contained more women than men and this sex 
proportion has been maintained throughout, though the strength of the female 
element has been declining since tyii. Mysore and Travancore returned more 
women than men at the census of 1SS1, hut the position was reversed at the next 
census. Ever since the proportion of females has continued to fall lower and 
lower in both these States, though Travancore seems to have recovered a good 
deal of the lost ground at the present census. It is interesting to note that 
Cochin and Malabar have progressed on parallel lines in respect of the sex ratio 
In their population, which has been rising steadily from decade to decade and 
which conforms to the standard of Western Europe. 

4. The variations in the proportion of sexes in different Provinces and 
States noticed above will make it clear that there arc factors other than accuracy 
in enumeration which must account for the steady fall in masculinity in the 
State of Cochin as also in the district of Malabar. The low sex ratio in the 
population of India has generally been attributed by those who have 
studied the question well to infanticide and the neglect of female 
children, the evil effects of early marriage and premature child bearing, 
a high birth-rate and primitive methods of midwifery, and the hard treatment 
accorded to women, especially widows, and the hard work done by women. 
Most of these factors havs never been operative in Cochin. In a land where the 
law of inheritance is through females among a large section of the papulation, 
female infanticide, the neglect of female children and hard treatment of women 
can have no place. The MaJayali communities being free from child marriages, 
early marriages and premature child bearing will have but little, if any, influence 
on the sex proportion in the State’s population. The conditions in Cochin 


*ll has been ^DRgoleiJ that the rise eh IhftSe* ratio tLil Igci was due to a n £kt casing mtmny sf 
recuiil and that the true figure*, if available, wyuid shoa a decreeing proportion for India as * whole, 

though Ifee Mala bat Cttl.M, mith JU peculiar tnarriage sysiura, mu*C Stave escaped thll tendency. 
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CHAPTER V*—PART I—SEX 
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therefore Favoured a high sex ratio in its population from the wry beginning 
and, as we shall presently see, these conditions have been rendered more favour¬ 
able by the developments of modern times. It is but natural that the district 
of Malabar, which has almost the same features as Cochin, should reveal like 
tendencies in respect of its sex proportion; but that Travancore, where condi¬ 
tions are not dissimilar, should differ widely frum Cochin and Malabar requires 
an explanation. This will be attempted In paragraph io below dealing with the 
sex proportion of the various taluks. 

5. The distribution of the population by sex is shown in all the Census 
Tables, But Imperial Table VI1, in which the statistics of sex are combined 
with those for age, religion and civil condition, and Imperial Table VIII, in 
which they are combined with caste, tribe or race, are the" most important for 
the purposes of this chapter. Of the five Subsidiary Tables, which are 
appended to this chapter, and which contain comparative and proportionate 
figures drawn from the Imperial Tables and from the records of vital statistics, 
the first gives the general proportion of the sexes for five censuses, while the 
second and the third compare the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion* The fourth Subsidiary Table shows the sex distribution in certain 
selected castes and the fifth presents the actual number of births and deaths 
reported for each sex during the last thirty years, 

6. Of the 1.205,016 persons enumerated in the State in 1931, 589,813 
were males and 615,203 were females. There was thus an excess of 25,390 
females over males. The inset table in paragraph 3 above showS, and diagram 1 
illustrates, the steady rise in the sex ratio since 1S91, 

Birth, death and migration being the factors that determine the numbers 
of each sex in any population, the vital statistics and statistics of migration have 
to account for the variations in sex proportion in this State as well. The 
recorded vital Statistics given in Subsidiary Table V are, as usual, useless for 
our purposes for, according to them, the sex ratio should show an actual decline 
during the decade at least so far as the natural population is concerned* How¬ 
ever, most of the reasons assigned for the low proportion of females in the Indian 
population as a whole are, as explained in paragraph 4 above, absent in Cochin- 
Furlhcr a steady rise tn the age of marriage consequent on the rapid progress 
of female education i:i the State and the gradual displacement of primitive 
methods of midwifery by modern and scientific methods have considerably 
reduced the dangers which a I mast all women have to face, and lowered the 

death-rate among young mothers to an 
appreciable extent. The gradual rise in 
the sex ratio is hut the natural outcome 
of these improved conditions. The 
balance of migration too has been 
favourable to the high proportion of 
females in the State's population. We 
have already seeu from paragraph 3 of 
Chapter 111 that94*4percent of the im¬ 
migrants are of the casual type in which 
females preponderate. At the same time the proportion of women among the 
emigrants is lower than among immigrants. The result is seen in the difference 
between the actual and the natural population in respect of the sex ratio, and 
the figures in Subsidiary Table l are significant in that they show that the 
proportion of females has always been higher in the actual than in the natural 
population. 
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SEX FttOPOimON e:v age and religions 
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/■ Population statistics show that, in all countries of the world for which 
statistics are available, there are more males bom than females,, the proportions 
varying for different countries. Diagram 12 shows graphically the number 
of females per i,goo males by main nge-periods for, the last three censuses in 
Cochin and Subsidiary Table II gives the proportionate figures. The curves 
in the diagram indicate that the sex ratio in the age period o—1 is relatively very 
high in this State. In 1911 and (931 the proportion u£ females in this age-period 
seems to have exceeded that of males, but the 1931 curve starts below l.pon. If 
the returns are correct, we have to conclude that the mortality among male 
infants aged o — e was so high during the two previous decades that the relative 
position of the sexes in respect of their numbers was reversed before the first 
year of their existence terminated. In any case the 1931 curve appears to 
behave more reasonably, starting below i T ooo and avoiding the sudden fall at the 
age-period 1 *3, the steep ascent at 3—4 and the sharp decline at 4—5 seen in 
the curves of 1911 and 1911. 

High male infant mortality soon equalises the proportions tif males and 
females in the population. 1 he point at which the curves cross is 10—15 for 
all three decades. The factors determining sex proportion in. the subsequent 
age-periods are, among females, the dangers of child birth arid, among n ales, 
the various risks to which men are exposed in their daily avocations, But hard 
work, exposure iu all weathers and accidents of various kinds combine to mike 
the mean duration oE life of men less than that of women who are for the most 
part engaged in domestic duties or occupations of a lighter nature. The curve 
accordingly rises above 1,000 after the fifteenth year and the proportion of 
females reaches the maximum (i,r«6 per 1,000 males) at 2025, Thereafter it 
falls, passes below i,ooq at 40 50 and then rises again above the proportion of 

males, thereby showing a distinct general tendency on the part of women to 
live longer than men. It is interesting to note that the curves for the three 
censuses are almost parallel from to — 15 tn 40—^0. 

S. If we now turn to the sex proportion in different religions, we find 

from Subsidiary Tables II and 111 that 
the Hindus have the highest and the 
Muslims the lowest sex ratio. The 
curves In diagrams 2, 3 and 4 illustrate 
the variations in sex proportion among 
the Hindus, Muslims and Christiana 
since 1891. While the excess of females 
in the Hindu population has been 
growing steadily from decade to decade, 
the Muslims, who have fewer women 
than men in their community, show 
fluctuations in their sex ratio which has 
never risen above 907. The Christians, 
have returned more females than males 
for the first time at the census of 1931, 
but the steady rise in their curve shows 
that the sex ratio in the community was Increasing gradually all the time. The 
influence of racial factors may perhaps account to a certain extent for the differ¬ 
ence in the sex ratio of the three communities, and the fact that migration 
chiefly affects the Hindus may further explain the relatively high proportion of 
females among them. 
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by 


and by taluks 


9< The sex distribution of certain selected castes is given in Subsidiary 
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ratio of the Malay all castes taken as a 
castes. 


Table IV, and the marginal table 
shows the sex ratio for most of them. 
The figures do not help us to arrive at 
any consistent principle regulating the 
proportion of females to males in the 
various castes, Most of the indigenous 
Malayali castes, and particularly the 
A/ammakkatkayam communities, are 
seen to have a high sex ratio, the 
Malayali-Kshatriyas leading with i,i8o 
and the Nay are following with 1,154 
females per \ ,ooo males. The deprts* 
sed Pulayan has 1,05s women forever/ 
1.000 men. A few of these Malayali 
castes have, however, an excess of 
males and the high caste Nambudiri 
Brahman and the depressed and un* 
approachable Vettnvan are both this 
group. Similar variations are seen in 
, however, be observed that the sex 
whole is higher than that of the alien 


10. The sex ratio of each taluk (or five censuses is given in the fol 
lowing table and diagrams 5— to illustrate the variations in sex proportion in 
these taluks for four decades. 



TALUKS 
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The population of Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur 
is seen to have contained an excess of females over males since iSgi, 
and the curves in the diagrams reveal a uniform tendency for a rise in the sex 
ratio in the first three taluks. In Chittur the proportion of females has fallen 
from 1,071 in 1911 to 1,053 in 1931. The fact that the north-east block of the 
taluk is highly malarial and that malarial fever selects adversely to females may 
perhaps account for the fluctuations and fall in the sex ratio in Chittur, Cran- 
ganur had fewer women than men till 1921, but at the present census the 
population of the taluk shows an excess of females; while Cochin-Kanayannur 
where males have always been predominant still contains more men than women. 
From paragraph 2 above we have already seen that the low sex ratio in Cran* 
ganur and Cochi n-Kanayannur was wrongly attributed to inaccuracy in 
enumeration. The presence of immigrants in Mattancheri and Ernakulam 
from distant Provinces or districts may influence the sex ratio in Cochin* 
Kanayannur to a slight extent, but it is still very doubtful whether immigration 
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alone can account for the wide difference between this taluk and the 
northern ones. It seems to me that regional factors jjlay an important part in 
this connection, Cochin-Kannyannur and Crangarnir are the two coastal taluks, 
which differ in their physical features from the four interior taluks. At the same 
time the conditions in the two coastal taluks are almost identical with those of 
the populous taluks of north 1 ravancore. It is significant that the population 
of Cochin-Kanayannur (and of Crangnnur also till 1920 should contain more 
males than females even as the population of several sister taluks in Travail core 
does. W he (her regional factors influence the sex proportion or not, we actually 
find that, if the coastal tract of Malabar is divided into a northsrn and a southern 
half by means of a line running across, or along the southern boundary of, 
Mukundapuram taluk, the northern division, including the district of Malabar 
and the four interior taluks of Cochin, contains a population in which females 
preponderate, while the southern division, comprising the Stats of Travancore 
and the two coastal taluks of Cochin, intersected by lagoons and back-waters, 
has more men than women in its population. 
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ll. The marginal table show's 
the sex proportion in the population of 
towns. It will be seen from the figures 
that the sex ratio in. towns is only 98a 
whereas it is 1,057 ’ n rural areas. The 
political and commercial capitals of the 
State will naturally have a large number 
of i in migrants, mostly males, and Erna- 
kulam and Mattancheri accordingly 
show the lowest proportion of women, 
Trippunittura and Trichur atso show 
the influence of immigration, but to 
a much smaller extent. The other 
towns do not differ from villages so far 
as the sex ratio in their population is 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER V—PABT II.—SIZE AND SEX CONSTITUTION 

OF FAMILIES. 

At the census of 1921 an attempt was made by certain Provinces and 
States in India to collect information bearing on the size and sex constitution 
o| the average family and the fertility of married life. The results of the enquiry 
were recorded in the Census Reports of 192T. Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Baroda and Travancore took part 
in the investigation. The work was, however, carried out more systematically 
and thoroughly in Baroda than elsewhere. 

Agency cm- 2 ' lt was suggested by the Census Commissioner for India that 

?Ky' brthe ent P liries *>n similar lines might be undertaken at the present census also and 
that the services of women teachers, wherever they were available, might be 
made use of in this connection. A special form was issued for the collection 
of information regarding the rates of fertility and mortality and, as the work 
could not be done by the agency of ordinary enumeration because of the inti¬ 
mate nature of the questions to be asked of, and answered by, women, the co¬ 
operation of the Medical and Education departments was invited. The women 
teachers were at first reluctant to do the work and, strangely enough, even such 
among them as had received high English education were inclined to protest 
against their services being requisitioned for the purpose. They were however 
persuaded in the end to undertake the work on a small scale. The hospi¬ 
tals and dispensaries in the State extended their hearty co-operation from the 
very outset. 33,471 returns were received as a result of the joint labours of 
these two agencies and I take this opportunity to thank those women teachers 
and medical officers, who did the work, and without whose help the enquiry 
could not have been undertaken at all, 

* The results of this special enquiry are embodied in the five Sex 

Tables given at the end of this chap¬ 
ter, but a study of the statistics leads 
one to entertain considerable doubts 
about the accuracy of many cf the 
returns. Table I show's the sex of the 
first-born and from it we find that 
there are 924 first-born females to 
1,000 first-born males. The propor- 
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tion of females must be regarded as 
very high, the corresponding figures for Travancore and Baroda in 1921 being 
only 830 and 718 respectively. The marginal table reveals the interesting fact 
that the three States maintain the same order of precedence in respect of their 
sex ratio also. 

4. Sex Table ill gives ‘the size of families by occupation' of 
The subject is of great interest and importance, but the results 
enquiry are unfortunately disappointing in that they serve to throw 1 
but very little light on the problem of the influence of occupation on fertility.! 
The average number of children born alive to each married couple is only 3*8, 
a figure too low to be taken as correct in the light of one’s personal know¬ 
ledge of local conditions. In Baroda where the rate of increase in population 
is much lower than in Cochin, the average recorded at the census of 192 \ 
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5. The caste statistics also are 
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was 5*3, The figures for the various 
occupations do not enable us to draw 
any definite conclusions regarding the 
effect of occupation on fertility. Samples 
have not been secured insufficient num- 
bers fro m many classes, but the figures 
fnr those classes, from which a few 
hundred samples each were obtained, 
reveal little or no difference between one 
occupation and another. The labour¬ 
ing classes show an average ranging 
from 3 to 4, Those that are engaged 
in intellectual pursuits or follow learned 
professions and those that live in re¬ 
tired leisure also show the same average. 
The survival rate of children, however, 
differs perceptibly in different classes. 
T he average rate of survival is 735 per 
1,000 children bom alive, but the ratio 
generally falls below 700 in the labour¬ 
ing classes, while it rises as a rule to 
Soo or even higher among merchants 
and those that follow learned profes¬ 
sions. In the margin are given the 
proportions for certain selected occu¬ 
pations to illustrate this point. 

disappointing and it is not safe to draw 
any inferences of a general character 
from them. The average number of 
children born alive to each married 
couple in most of the castes, from which 
a few hundred returns each have been 
secured, ranges from 3 to 4. If the high 
caste Namhudiri Brahman shows an 
average of only 27, his Tamil brother 
has 3'S, The average among the Nayars 
is only 3-5, while among the Iluvans it 
is 3'ti. 1 he Pul ay ana and Samba vans 

(both depressed) stand slightly higher, 
their figures being 4*1 and 4-3 respec¬ 
tively. The Muslims have an average 
nf 4*2, the Indian Christians 3*9 and the 
Jews 3*6. Travancore shovicd a much 
higher average (ranging from 5 to 6) 
for these communities in 1921. In any 
case the statistics di> not appear to 
establish airy connection between the 
degree of fertility on the one hand and 
castes or communities on the other. 
Ar.d all that can be safely inferred 
about the survival rate of children is 
that it falls much below 700only among 
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age of marriage rise;;! Surely there 
returns. 


size of the family is correlated with the 
age of the wife at marriage. The 
figures are puzzling. \t the census of 
1921 it was shown by Barn da that the 
rates both of fertility and of survival 
tended to rise when the age of mar¬ 
riage was raised by a few years to 17 
or 20, But according to the statistics 
in T able V the highest rates are seen 
where the age of the wife at marriage 
does not exceed 12 years. The num¬ 
ber of children born alive and the 
number of surviving children both 
decrease with steady regularity as the 
be something seriously wrong with the 
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7. 1 he proportion cf fertile and sterile marriages is given in Sex Table 

VI, and the statement in the margin prepared from it shows the percentage of 

fertile and sterile marriages in each 
age-group according to the duration of 
the marriage. If the enquiry be regard¬ 
ed as sufficiently representative, 2 out 
of every 100 marriages will appear to 
be sterile even when the union has 
lasted for 15 years or more. Where 
the age of the wife at marriage is not 
above 12 and the duration of marriage 
is below 5 years, the proportion of the, 
sterile is seen to be only y& per cent. 
In other words 22 out of every loo 
married girls of this tender age*group 
are mothers by the time they attain 
their 16th year. As the period of the 
duration of marriage increases, the pro¬ 
portion of sterility declines until i 
reaches the average of 2 per cent. Th 
too, when the age of the wife at marriage is higher, the ratio of the sterile 
correspondingly lower until we come to those women that are married a£ 
their 20th year. From the fifth year of the duration of marriages, the 
groups, 20 to 29 and 30 and over, show a higher proportion of sterili 
than the other groups. 
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///. — Number of Females per 1,000 Mates at different age-periods by relight! s 

and Natural Divisions, 

Cochin Btatfe — ITotnruI Piviabn 1 “Mduhar muI Kouk&n.” 
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IV.—Number of Females per I,000 Males f or certain selected castes. 
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V*—Actual number of Births and Deaths reported far each Sex during the decades 
igoi—igiOt 191 r — 1920* and 1921 — 1930. 
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43, MT 

43,13fi 

— 4.20NE 

—4*Mi 

+51 ,t;: 

i 945 

9tl 


f^ote:— 1* Figiafeft for the column- lt*ft blutlc srfl wn avalkble* 

3 . Subskiiarj T*bl* VI bin tiOJ been prepared for W 4 B| of required infomutina !>y jj-t jrexfofU. 
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CHAPTER V.—PART II —SIZE AND SEX CONSTITUTION Of FAMILIES 


SEX TABLES. 


/.—Sex of First-born. 


TALUKS 

Number of females 
first-born 

Number of male 
first-born 

Nitnber of females 
first-boffi per r^OOG 
maJea [ilSt lrfm 

Number of slips 
Examined 

i 


2 

1 

4 

I 

COCHIN STATE 

#* 

14*279 

15,451 

tH 

33,471 

Cacblfi'-Kaiuyanniif 

+ ■ 

3*5*4 

4-Cf?6 

95S 


Cfpq^m^T 

■■ 

i, 7 6 3 

IrflJO 

911 

*•*99 

Mukundapuram 

« 




5>&SS 

Tfifihuf 

- 

2-A 39 

4^033 

S 6 S 

S.47S 

TabipUL 

■* 

3.DS4 

1,09 = 


4-S4^ 

OiittW 

- 

65IS 

f&a 

962 

*.<H+ 


frote “Sen Table II ba? nol been, prepared 











SIZE OF FAHIUL3 BY OCCUPATION OF HUSH AND 
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HI' — Size of Families by Occupation of Husband. 


Ofi-upailoa of H US band 

Number of 
fimiHts 
examined 

Total number 
of children 
Wn alive 

per 

family 

Number of 
children 
surviving 

Prnpimioti of 
surviving Id 
ipOpo bom 
sJira 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 


33.471 

tz&spR 

T76 

92 , 45 s 

735 

EXPLOITATION OF ANJMALS AND VEOETATIDN. 







FMiur* ah d Ajjrlcul ture. 







Landlords 

■ V 

637 

*r5V5 

407 

ii93o 

7*3 

Cultivating owners 

-m 

:WOS 

M.3«J 

3*S6 

10,932 


Cultivating tenant■ 

4-8 

702 

2.805 

^QO 

3*130 

75^ 

Non-CilllLvatERS tenants 


1 

2 

:w 

r 

Sdo 

Agents, managers, etc., of landed estates 


*94 

77^ 

39B 

602 

760- 

Agricultural labourers 

■* 

S&7 

2473 

183 


^7 

Retlt CJllBCtOTS 

■* 

11 

44 

367 

34 

773 

Stack raising 

.A 

7 


3'37 

12 

667 

Tea and rubber plantation 


4 

14 

a'5* 

it 

?S& 

Cocc-uant cultivation 




rt* 

231 

73* 

Pan-vine cultivation 

" 

$ 

17 


14 

B 24 

rmh grower 

■" 

7 

*$ 

357 

17 

no 

Forest cffleer?' anti guards 

## 

la 

4* 

3*50 

27 


Wood cuttert 


49 

iSo 

3 -fi ? 

iio 

S r 1 

Herdsmen. 









3 

9 

j'oo 

7 

77S 

Agrl emit are [u n s pecifledl 

*■ 

Mil 

S.B3S 

ST^o 

447 ; 

75’ 

f Eiblng and H untlari 










2 pJ74 

4 ^ 

1 X 92 

713 

t N DPSTH Y. 







teitlLs* 







Spinning and weaving 

** 

Jij 

72 a 

t'rt 

547 

75® 

fto[tr. CwLnt P SHnring, etc. 

• 4 

322 

tiOtXt 

3TI2 


7 2ff 

Inina ffitlentlj described text Lie in dusti L _ s 

44 

I 


$pp 

3 

600 

Hldtx. iklna and hard murUHi fpgnq the nnfranJ 







Idn^deni 







Working in leather 

1 m 

5S 

*57 

4 13 

IOO 

6jf& 

W«d 







SawyeTl 

*m 


9?<J 


*55 

67$ 

Carpftn cera 

- - 

Sot 

2 , 92 ft 


3*158 

:j7 

Basket maker* 









T 4 I 

fil2 

4 34 

3»4 

6ti 

Ibtali 







RJatkimiths 

-r a 








r-H 

906 

373 

Cl 2 


Workers in braSd T topper and bell in Hal 

r ■ 

79 

173 

X$* 

309 

71* 

Workers in Other met a [5 

® * 

51 

m 

3*4 

4S 

6 S 1 

E!e:trcrpLaiing 

+ W 

6 

3* 

S 17 

J5 

So6 

CitfaWk* 







Potters and makers of earth cnwafE 

m ■ 

i*£ 

531 

3'So 

33o 

690 

Chtmteal fpraducLi prepir3 j id called Apd flaaLifiiiu 







Manufacture of matche£ h fire works -and other 






Cip]«lF(l 

4 4 

9 

rp 

r i 1 

in 

i h p«> 
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CHAPTER V*—PART It —SJZE AXD SEX CONSTITUTION OF FAMILIES 


///• — Size of Families by Occupation of Husband — (coitL) 


4 

Qcc.ii pattern of Haib^nl 

Number of 

families 

fllttnined 

Total no, of 
children born 
alive 

Average per 
family 

dumber of 
children 

*12 rvlifn y 

¥ 

Proportion of 
h u rviving to 

1 , ogo bom 
#1 he 

V 

PW 

J 

4 

5 

6 

CihuraJcal produc tt pniHrly k uritid ud 

an&Uidtfiu — '(*« f J 






Manufacture of aerated md mineral naseT* and 

3 

IO 

3 33 

9 

900 

Menuf^lurc ■ vj tsflnifif nf vegetable oib 

*23 

W* 

4*M 


733 

Foed InduacrLM 






IS ice pc uniters mid hankers and flour grinder?.. 

I 

1 

Loo 

- * 


ISU'tCaltf.U 

3 

=3 

a‘S3 

17 

739 

Swe^Liiibji and tcuui] ment maker* „ 

79 

3»t 

3'94 

243 

?3i 

Toddy drnwarS ** 

7C 5 

JiM* 

4H? 

2 tJS l T 

745 

M j nu t u cc urcr s of ioiactO » # 

li 

ST 

3*7 

41 

7*9 

Indum i«i of iireu and iht L*l iti 






Tailor* , milliner*, EfrcMS-makera and da mem ,, 

I9T 

53s 

595 

45d 

773 

Washing and dBAnltag 


tig 

3*4 

40I 

670 

Earlj-s-tii ladNivdwmi and wig-maUr* ». 


^33 

V7* 

2# 

&25 

BUlEdmg Imluilrk* 






Lime burner?, 4(aimutleu r anti masnns 

4« 

1,912 

3*44 

!<*&* 

7^ 

HllUllartifiui nnd titideniud Indwtrlu 






Printer*, eQjC raTela * book-hind fir? „ elCj k . 

3* 

iio 

4*ofr 

95 

731 

Makers id rmiVicnl in eic u meni? 

1 

3 

3«= 

/ 

667 

Malitiv of IcWtfllaxr and rmifflctvts 


1,301 

3^ 

947 

m 

1 ,'thEi miscellaneous ant& umSfcfineii i ad □ atrie s , „ 

7? 

a 5 i 

3-^ _ 

*91 

761 

ScnvcuySn^ ■* 

*3 

41 

^09 

66 

703 

rnAfi$*nm- 






TnuitmanJiy W*ln 






Shi] 1 lEtTier*? 1 mt-nmm+t ^thI thalf frcti 
nflfetn, ttoftfmntt, fit-- . h ihipl brokers, 
iiiuii nod itmusen 

137 

£a6 

J r «4 

391 

743 

Tnnnspet l*sf hm4 






Owrn-i [mi mnuj^cr- «ud employee* connoted 
miXh lue^hankallj drivm vehicle* M 


540 


439 

SOI 

Otftieib. manager* and employees corniceied 
with other v«Mcle> #* 

1^ 

5*7 

^54 

m 

7&1 

iluUock owner? and drivers 

3^ 

s36 

T*5 

^5 

787 

Port ere -and messenger 

t2 1 

4*9 

?V 

3*a 

7 £9 

tlnspeciflnd 

146 

773 

3'AT 

395 


trimport bj «J! 






BiiiJ-ijy pjji|dipy*ifeS oj jII kind* other than 

rp.iijlit^ 

47 

n-j 

2*96 

103 

734 

(HlH Oftlei, Ttbtfrtjih and Tclgplmtii. 5ervittl 






E ? uM Offi^u, Tetej£ra|di and Telephone fr^tVSCOl 

34 

*47 

3 k 77 

100 

714 

TltUl 






Sauls?-timhlbJirMnu nfenilt MfcMtjBted Iuhl^cb 






iSaui; n.anaKcrs. money knder^ #c* 

' ts 


4'cB 

m 

U* 





























WIFE OF FAMILY EY OCCUPATION OF RUSflANU 


Sf 


III. — .V« of Families by Occupation of Husband — {cont .) 


Ooqupalim of liti±band 

>:umber of 
Camilla 

ejfjtnlneti 

To till im, of 
children bom 
rilm 

Avt-iage per 
family 

Mujnljti of 
children 

iturivtag 

^portion of 
BUrvlliUj; 10 

T.tJOP bom 
ulJv* 

I 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TftJlDl.— [mhK) 






profcerafi-i and Eipftft 






lErek uffi p cnmniLstsiPn tn i* f f 1 mme-rcta l 
triValieil, warehouse owners anil employe*! 

*5 

!# 

rn 

44 

788 

Trade fn Umtitw 






Trade in piece goatil, mUon. rilk. hair 

ami uthrr itiiiles 


10? 

rs7 

79 


Trade la atlna. leather ma$ Can 






Trade In fcalhct 

6 

.M 

VGr 

*> 

»13 

Trade in w*ad 






Trade in wood ■■ 

EO 

Tl^ 

5*5 

gf 

Soa 

Tr ide in thatches and ether forest produce «-■ 

7 

t4 

a'00 

11 

S 57 

Trade In chcmLtil pndniti 






Trade in (trap * * 

n 

** 

V** 

si 

i ! 4b? 

Hetnlti talar. Tc«t*k- rann. *c , 






Ovnei^ and Manner* of hoielf, cook *hnp*. 
aarale, elEi. 

”34 


309 

s*7 

7*S 

Hawkers of drin k an d food 3 luffa 

T3 

top 

4S5 

6G 

ftbo 

Other trade Ln road iiulTi 






Grain and pulse il^deri ** 

Si 

49 

of»9 

35 

7*4 

Dealer In £W£elffieals f wgir and a-picrs 

7* 

2«l 

3*&> 

tfi 

7S< 

Darien In dairy products, egge wnd ponLtrf 

it 

47 

3*62 

# 

Sksy 

Dealem Id animal for food «■ 

21 

8 * 



74.t 

Deakii in fodder Cot animals 

•* 

8 


7 

8 ?S 

Dealer- in other foodstuffs * + 

97 


*44 

ip 

7 ^ 

Deal eti in lobaCCn 

T = 

1 * 

JSJ 

39 

717 

Dealer* In opium 

1 

a 

a‘o£ 


tjOOo 

Trade li hirmituTi 






Hurd « are, cooking uteniir*. etc,, porcelain* 
crockery. plasswurti bottlci, for 

gardening, etc. 

6 

it 


IF? 

7SP 

Trude In bultdliiTjC oifcierlale 






Trade Ln building; miiefUli 

i 

*1 

6^0 

is 

7&i 

Trade In ^uju of tmni^n 






Dealers and hirers of elephants, earn'd* 
korffBl, CfcttW, a*3E*. mules t *!£, 

■ b 

a* 

2 fty 


Us, 

Tntflu in fuel 






Derian m firawooJ, rlrnwal, coal, - >* 

dung + etc. *■ 

6 

30 

5JT 

■4 

?sa 

Trade Ml inlc^a af loierr- art* thMi pirtaJ nhid » 
letten and the *rti and eeJencca 






DealerF in precious llcmra, jewellery, nMt*. 
Optical InstruirtatilJ, etc. 

1 1 IS 

54 

4*9* 


7*4 

Denier* In common ban^le-T bead necklace, 
fans, small 10}s, hum tag «*« 

fishing tackle* flowers, etc. * 

5 

17 

X40 

11 

7*5 
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CHAPTER V-PART II-S1EE ANTI BEN C ON5T1TLTION OF FA MIT.IES 


//A —Size of Fatuities by Occupation of Husband — {coni ,) 


Ocrupation nf Km band 


NamW uf 
families 
fttSMinod 

To lad no. of 
children 
born alive 

Averse per 
family 

Number of 
children 
iiarvirin^ 

Proportion of 
i surviving to 1 
E<oqg 

bora alive 

j r 

1 

Tffclt Inu-tkJfci of Jewrote^'^) 

PiiHifthBUp book*e]ler& P station era P dealers 
m tmwic. picture*, musical iflatnimtti H 


2 


4 

5 

6 

mnd cunc«ltl ci 

tmdi of &th#r tom 

Gt>ncja3 s l ur e-k ire pers . and shop-keeper*, 

■ ■ 

a 


a as 

32 

957 

otherwise unspecified 

*■ 

i,fW' 

J*3#f 

■f*9 

JTi344 

7*4 

Other iradc* 

li 

tl 

S4 

Vco 

.n 

648 

Gentry] mrfchfcita i,trade unspecified) 

PUBLIC FORCE 

Am* 


3iBS9 


Xl® 

S*4fit 

£99 

Army 1 Indian 

reiEu 

■ ■ 

f 

T 

2 T <» 

£ 

1,000 

T& Ike 


ajji 

779 


537 

6£> 

Village watchmen 

PUflUC Ab H(H3 STHA.TEOK 

FubUc AdminliEnlton 

i ■ 

4 

7 

*'7% 

7 

tpooc 

Service of the State 

« ■ 

J.07J 

J.SJQ 

3*59 

3*oaj 

7&» 

Sdiutl^pl mid other loca! service 

VUbgc ijffidili ami othai than 

- 

79 

37S 

,^S* 

177 

6.3? 

watcbmttt 

rnovEZMon* amb uaerjll auts 

■alltfhft 


«3 

4*3 


tsf* 

»n 

!' ' 1 

Print i d mlnUtcH, elc. 

i?*iLTAiii«* In religloni burial and 

burninc fcmndii pilgrim tocdiurtoo, 

** 

496 

*.9V5 

rsfc 

t.lSl 

7-S 

4reurna^ein, elr* 

Ltv 

+ -i 

7 

*4 

3'4,t 

20 


La cleric a. pt lit Ion kfltdii, etc* 

Mtlldat 

kcgltLureti tiiedkjL piacli t \u n eri* LtLCladJrt^ 

■# F- 

i4> 

55* 

3 T 9l 

465 


ocodiiu 

Other pefimii pncthlaj; tht bealipg -tn* 

* *F 

70 


3JI 

tu 

ess 

without bolng rt^SitFd 

-- 


M57 

4 V. 

1,096 

7J* 

UentitH 

Mldwim, rmzid a toi i + < chip* under* , sari^, 



it 

tree* 

IE 


masieurt, etc. 

tamtdM 

1 

3* 

99 


«4 


I'rafctsars nud libber* -jf alt kinds 


0*5 

2 ^ 6 * 

3 T it 


S3* 

CltrLs m i serfs nta CflPfiMd wiih education.. 

ttcwri, iru «sd tdrntii 

6*2* 

Cpfttz 

.1**4 

1.&4* 

Sob 

Public fcribeir itenftj^phen, etc, 

AithiLfcts, sjnrTByorEp eijtflter?, and 


M 

24 

l'7f 

■9 

jjf* 

their empire** 

Author-, tutors journalists and phologra* _ 


*6 

vn 

40 

7M 

phert 

4 ■ 

3* 

ixfi 

4*6*- 

*a 

B 17 

















sizi. ommtts uv occupation or husband 


33 


/■//•—*$35w cf Families by Occupation at // usband—iyottL ) 


OcoEpilifiD of llmhand 


Humber of 
fj rallies 
CEUHJEIcJ 

lolal no. of 
srhiliiren 
bom 4 i lire 

* 

Avejignr per 
family 

Number of 

ddldrer* 

aunlvtUE 

Proportion of 
■Ilfvivi it 4 to 

I.DOO 

lidrn alive 

I 

Letters hmi an A 

Artiste, aCialptfrr* iiLuS imagt maker* 

a ■ 

-fc 

i 


I 

6 

[loTudCopa CaJtem* JsLratofl^, lor tune 


*4 

*7 

f7* 

71 


(talers. wUutllfl wiEclsea md mediums 

* # 

3* 

m 

4-a.l 

ill 

7U 

Musicians* art era, dsflCfri, elt. 

Mmagcfi and employees of plate* 
of public entertain mental, r«ur* 

■ ■ 

7# 

m 


XJ* 


coarse*. societies, clubs 

FEflSQHS UVtNta OK THSIB 1WCOME 

PtrHJis llviiij prLrtdl P *l]p on th*ir Lueciha 

Proprietor* (otber thiu ^rleultutiiL 
liimiS fund and aefroltrih £p holders 

■ a- 

» 

*& 

*'75 

JCr 

739 

and! pension era 

DOMESTIC KE.AY EC S 

Domestic Bcncld 

+ T 



X& 

ThS39 


Other docriDitk service 

1 BSITFF3CI ESTLV DESCA1B ED DtdIJ pATIOSS 

Dei&nl itmn which do net LadluH a difiaic* 
pMUjailf 

m ■ 


4tUJ 

X$z 

1*995 

723 

Maim Fae ita rets, bus mtssmen and COBtniUOfi 







ot h ciwi i r_- nnsporifi ed 

a t 

157 


443 

4*0 

5 

.ilerh.ihica otherwise unspecified 

labourers and workmen oth tewi s e 

- 

n 

*3* 

*94 

1 S 4 

797 

untpeciftcil 

UBPAOOUCtlVS 

■ ■ 

6*9* 

35.1^ 

,4'59 

16,774 

663 

ItmUUi Jlillli yiluiui nnd aim* htam 







Inmates of jails isjlum-s and sdmi houses 

SifKirt and vUpwu 

m m 

4 

11 

375 

6 

545 

HegB^n. and vagrants 

# m 

M 

Sa 

3"t3 

34 

63* 

No occupation 

mm 

Ip=M 


rtf 


77J 

Unspecified 

** 

K9 

5* 

a‘74 

37 

70 
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CHAPTER V,—PART II—HIKE A NO HEX CONSTITUTION OF FAMILIES 


fV,—She of Families by Caste or Religion. 


CASTE nR RELIGION 

■* a 

lit 

*11 

i- 

Hi 

Ki 

& 

u 

M 

£ E 
<£ 

Q £ 

E 

II 

!!2s 

3q-S 

*s! 

c a 
® ejj - 

NxmtbtJ i f Families with wife nmrrinEl at 

115 ' 

fll I 
& ^ 

p —11 | 

1.7-14 

* 5 — <■> 

T’ 1 - 1 - 29 j : 

lo and 

over 


■ 


J 

4 

5 

6 

? 

8 

9 

IO 

11 

P 


TqtaL 

53471 

123378 

3 79 

92 15S 

735 

3154 

5,502 

18,177 

5,528 

4tf 


HINDU „ 


74,957 

553 

54,025 

727 

2.2K 

3 311 

10.805 

3,123 

290 

ArabaLmtal 


.151 

i t 042 

2‘9a 

792 

7&* 

J2 

55 

tSl 

Rs 

8 

CbsUttjM 

■** 

J 

IK 

rfi? | 

jo 

W 

A ■ 

*- 

a 

1 

#« 


** 


147 

r .34 

*77 

7*/ 

> - 

11 

3* 

21 

i 


*5 

47 

3'13 

J3 

872 

I 

2 

10 

2 

** 

Fiiharndl 

p* 

|R 

1 |6 

3'o*i 

1 2 C 

832 

3 

7 

37 1 

11 

*+ 

PftShpakin 

il 

1 n 

1*64 

12 

667 

3 

,- 

9 

¥ ¥ 

+■ 

LiatiivaS 

■ ■ 


54 

J a .l5 


667 

1 

5 

11 


1 

TljyattDnni 

2 

4 

:eo 

4 

1,000 

** 

.. 

; 

rnm 

-■ 

Ctifti 

- 

4 

11 

* 4 ?s 

7 

636 

#■* 

1 

3 : 

*« 

-p 

Vlftyttl 

** 

*90 1 

333 

1 'cO 



10 

15 

5 ^ 

=7 

- 


6 l 


a'6? 

120 

7C2 

5 

■*4 

ai 

JO 

4 

Aruban in 


14 

&> 

2'SS 

46 

66 7 

- 

6 


6 

*n 

A tay4* 

*■ 

192 

744 

yw 

ii.! 

693 

28 


97 

35 

t 

Bftlmum 

4 ■ 

1,7*4 

6:121 


4,S5S 

7 S 6 


543 

m 

7.1 

U 

Embnn 

¥ + 

14 

t.U j 

3'5* 

74 

Rfo 

5 

9 

9 

t 

** 

Gaudi 

-* 

2fiS 

3og 

j’&9 

59* 

“33 

41 

79 

83 

5 

■ ■ 

CbJurUI 


1 

*■ 

*- 

* r 

* + 

.. 

.. 

1 

** 

.. 

Korikani 

■* 

12 ? 

aS - 2 

-93 


S=4 

43 

38 

15 

3 

I 


EUyad 


liS 

T9 1 

77 

616 

a 

10 

16 

4 

ti 

HmUytti 

^lytnd »* 

5 

£2 

i'|o 

19 

864 

1 

„ 

s 

a 

11 


N jfiib jilirt .* 

H5 

2 3 S 

3JO 

I 8 E 

763 

5 

11 

44 



Tamil 

- 

559 

J,U& 

.09 

1,6,7 

77* 

i 4 t 

iss 


17 

5 

OlhtTrr 

- 

1^7 

*-474 

V 60 

2 ,d H 

812 

123 

Mfi 


18 

3 

Clisihkaii 

- 

34 

*s 

T54 

68 

8od 


5 

El 

4 

1 

^ 'hiJckili jnn 4| 

1 

3 

ICO 

1 

Sop 

11 


«, 

1 

¥ m 

i' ti r 1 iys n 

1 CbiSijan 

*9 

307 

3’4S 

2-0 

7*7 

8 

*7 

46 

13 

W ¥ 


l FailaririEt 

AS 

*57 

4>9 

ie<! 

654 

H 1 

9 

21 

5 

■ ¥ 

Chelti 

■i ■ 

Sj 

439 

2'$l 

187 

7?2 


M 

34 

11 

1 

[bai 

11 

p| 

06 

F&7 

5* 

773 


5 

IO 

4 
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IV. — Size of Families by Cash' or Religion—{cont.) 
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CHAFT&H V —PART 11—bl^LE AND SEX COHSTITOTlON OF FAMILIES 


V > — Average she of family correlated with age of Wife at Marriage* 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 

Part A of Imperial Table VU gives the number of unmarried, mimed Reference(9 
and widowed persons of each sex by age an J by religion f j r the whole State, and »* a tfstfc9 
Part 1 ? gives like figures for all municipal towns. The statistics of civil ccmdi* 
tion for selected castes are contained in Imperial Table VIII, There are five 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter, which present these statistics in 
proportional forms as shown below: 

Subsidiary Tabic 1 shows the distribution by civil condition of i,oao or 
each sex, religion and main age-period at each of the last five censuses; 

Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 ■>£ 
each sex at certain ages in each religion; 

Subsidiary Table Ilf shows the distribution by main age-periods and 
civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion ; 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion of the sexes by civil condition 
and religion at certain ages; and 

Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of 
each sex at certain ages for selected castes, 

a. The instructions In the enumeration books regarding the returns of „ 
civil condition were: statistics 

"Column (1 {Married, tu }.—Enter each person, whether i iLmt. child at gown up, as 
either married, unmarried or toidouvd. Divorced persons who have mit remarried shtiiU tie 
entered as widowed, and dancing g.rls as married er unmarried according 4* they return 
themselves''. 

* 

The following supplementary instructions also were issued to super¬ 
visors:— 

■‘Note tii-su this cot Limn should never be blank* not even far infants* H wh^n asked if lie H 
manirf* a rnjn sa^s'iea^ he should next be asked whether his wife js living as Hie answer in tbs 
vernacular to Hie former question does not show tv he Ult r he is married or a widower. Ja filling 
up this column, neither you nor the enumerators should question the validity of any marriage 
or be guided by your own notions of wliat is or Is not a marriage, but should accept the ±ut£ 
meats made by tile perdon p or. in theca^s of cEiUtlren, by thtiir relatives Every person who iui* 
a wife or husband living at H’o iime of the census should be entered aj 'm&tritd** fV.Mns who 
have been divorced, and wlio have nut mimed k%a in p should be znieisd ns ' z&trf&mfcf'* Enumera¬ 
tors must be careful mol to use the same vernacular word for riiJ* and 'widQfflrf'* r 

'The necessity for these elaborate instructions arises from tbs well-known 
fact that marriage among the 1 lindus h is not the same meaning as in the West, 
because it is not necessarily accompanied immediately by cohabitation, one or 
both of the contracting parties being often children or. at times, even infants. 

Further there are various forms of marriage having different degrees of validity 
and repute, and the marriage customs of one community differ fr.»m those ■. f 
another. It was therefore necessary *0 take special precautions against the 
returns being influenced by the personal vie.vs an 1 prejudices of the enume¬ 
rators. 

3. In the light of the detailed instruct] jus issue.! to all census officers, 

u 0 -1 ITlj 

the statistics of civil condition collected at the census may be accepted as an accuracy 
accurate classification of the population In the tipree prescribed classes, namely. 
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the unmarried, the married and the widowed; and though dancing girts* unmarried 
prostitutes or kept women might at times return themselves as married in their 
desire to appear respectable, their numbers in this State are so lew as La be 
utterly negligible. 

4. The rites, customs and institutions connected with marriage among 
the various communities in Cochin have been described in detail in the Report 
on the Census of 1901 and in Mr. L. K. Ananthakrishaa Ayyar’s Cochin Tribes 
and Casks. The Mutes for Report issued by the Census Commissioner for 
India direct that "the matter to be discussed in the chapter on civil condition 
should be primarily based on the statistics and should be confined to 
such aspects of the general subject as arise out of the figures or are 
connected with them as influences explanatory of the variations. It will 
therefore be relevant arid even necessary to discuss any modifications during 
the last 10 years in the attitude of the public or of special communities towards 
marriage, widowhood, divorce and so forth which may have influenced the trend 
of the figures or may be likely to influence them in future." We have therefore 
to note here that the attitu le of t he people la general* and of some of the Mala* 
yali communities in particular, towards marriage has been for some time under¬ 
going a gradual change chiefly because of the progress of English education and 
the increasing contact with western ideals. We find this change reflected in 
more than one direction. Thus some of the educated members of the orthodox 
communities of the Tamil and Kqokani Brahmans, among whom pre-puberty 
marriage is (was?J compulsory, and who visited violations of this custom with 
social degradation, have assumed the role of social reformers and are putting off 
the marriage of their daughters till they are old enough to enter upon the duties 
of married life. Thus too the Nayars, who comprise the largest section of the 
ihammakkaikayam communities among the Malayali HIndus, which f0rm a 
considerable proportion of the State’s population, and which never followed the 
custom of pre-puberty marriage* have mostly-given up the talihetlu ceremony 
(the tying of the tali, the sacred symbol of marriage), or the mock marriage as 
it has bten aptly called, the first < l the two forms of marriage which all girls of 
the Mammakkathayatn communities had to go through. Educated opinion 
justly looked upon this custom as a senseless imitation or a cosily mockery of 
the pre-puberty marriage prevalent among non-Malayaii Hindus—a mockery as 
it brought no husband to the girl who was married. But scruples are hard to 
die particularly when they have a religious flavour about them as in this affair, 
marriage being a religious ceremony among the Hindus, and the transition 
period has its humorous side also. Educated and well-to-do parents, for instance, 
who dare not violate the lime-honoured custom, but who at the same time are 
too sensitive to bear the scorn that would be directed against them if they openly 
performed a talikettn ceremony of the orthodox and aristocratic type, take their 
daughters to temples where the mother herself ties the ia/i round her daughter's 
neck in the presence of the deity. This obviates the necessity for the usual 
rites and marriage feasts. Others avoid the awkward situation by combining 
the talikettu and sambandham or the real atiult marriage, the tali being tied by 
the bridegroom at the time of the real marriage. As the talikettn marriage fell 
into discredit, the sambandham grew in importance in more than one respect. 
This form of marriage, which was not recognised in law though socially it was 
as valid and as much respected as any other form of Hindu marriage, was 
legalised by the Cochin Nayar Regulation which was enacted in 1920 as a result 
of the representations made to the Darbar by the enlightened section of the 
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community* From the simple ceremony of ancient days unaccompanied by 
religious rites, the samBwtdfrxm* h is been growing into an elaborate and costly 
affair with many innovations, both social and religious, introduced into it. 

5 . Similar developments are seen in other Malay ait Hindu communities 
also, and marriage is generally regarded now as a sacrament to be atteuJed by 
religious rites even among those 11 whom it was of old not more than a solemn 
social contract in respect of its form. The Iluvan*, for instance, who form the 
second largest community in the Slate’s population, have introduced many ref orms 
in this direction. The tnUkettu marriage has beendiscre iited in both the foam max- 
kitihayam and Maltkalkayam sect! ns of the community, and only very few girls 
go through this form of marriage at present. Some combine it with the real adult 
marriage which, under the guidance of their religious heads, has been trans¬ 
formed into a strictly religious ceremony in the progressive section of the 
community. In spite of the large and mostly avoidable increase in expenditure 
involved in these reforms, the Innovations adopted by the Iluva and Nayar 
communities are regarded in some quarters as a move in the right direction in 
that they are supposed to invest the Union between nun and wife with an air of 
greater sanctity and respectability than of old. Some of the educated young 
men among the 1111 vans do not, however, seem to be much in love with these 
forms and appearances. They arc too independent to be priest-ridden and they 
want that the form of marriage should be that of a simple social contract. 

6 . Other significant changes tgo in the customs and institutions con¬ 
nected with marriage have followed in the wake of the enlightenment of modern 
education. Polyandry, which was once prevalent here to a certain extent in 
some of the communities, has long since been given up even hv the lowest 
classes. Polygamy also was not unknown hi this State and the Mamhudiri 
Brahmans resorted to it, often in the past but only rarely of late, since they 
always lacked bridegrooms on account of their peculiar custom acr >rding to 
which only the eldest son of a Nambudiri family could marry within the caste, 
while the Nambudiri maidens could not lie given in marriage to members of any 
other community. The younger and bolder spirits among the Nambudtris, who 
have come into contact with modern Ideals through English education, have set 
up a strong agitation against this custom and bills have been introduced in thj 
State Legislative Council in order that a radical social reform might be effected 
in the community. Polygamy among Nambudiris, therefore, appears to be 
doomed. The Nayar Regulation penalised polygamy among Nayars, when 
economic if not moral considerations had already sounded its death-knell in most 
communities including the Nayars. Restrictions on marriage like hypergamy 
have been fast disappearing as much under the influence of English education 
and the contact with western ideals as perhaps on account of the paucity of 
eligible bridegrooms for the maidens of high caste families ; and we find girls 
from higher sub-castes among the Nayars often marrying young men of knver 
sub-castes without undergoing any social degradation thereby. 

To what extent the statistics of civil condition have been influenced by 
the new tendencies and changing ideals of the times will be seen from the review 
ol these statistics in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 


* ot the *ev«nl Malay »lam word* detuning raurUge among ihs Nayai-, 

mu the principal onir. Of Uie this word. though harmlrc In itsalf and though it cuavay? lh« Tke»* 
Ol meanings iul. ami AraMoji*=tie, union J. hat bran diintditd ami h nm nnw generally 

used in tbl* Stat e. 
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7. Of the 1,205,016 persons enumerated in Cochin at the census of 1931, 

633,669 were returned as unmarried, 
461,763 as married and 109,584 as 
widowed, the proportion of the three 
classes per mille of the population being 
536, 383 and 91 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 were 
515. 3S5 and too respectively. There 
are 830 females per 1,000 males among 
the unmarried against 803 in 1921. The 
proportion of wives is seen to be ! ,067 
per thousand husbands while it was 
only r.053 at the previous census ; and 
there are as many as 4,470 widows for 

every 1,000 widowers, the ratio in 1921 being only 3,945. The rise in the pro¬ 
portion of widows during the last decade must probably be attributed to a greater 
proportion of widowers getting re-married than during the previous decade, and 
not lo a higher death-rate among husbands since the death-raie during the 
intercensal period was but normal. A growing volume of emigration will 
account for the increase in the ratio of wives to husbands and of unmarried 
w men to bachelors. When the emigration is not of a permanent character, 
men as a rule have their families behind them. The marginal figures reveal a 
slight rise in the proportion of unmarried persons in the State’s population 
during the decade. This increase is to be attributed to the change in the age 
constitution of the population and the growing influence of western ideals in 
some of the populous and educationally advanced communities, 

8. The proportion of the unmarried, married and widowed per mille of 
the total population of each sex is given in the following table together with the 
corresponding figures for Travancore and Madras for purposes of compa* 
rison. 
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The difference between the Malabar coast and the rest of India in respect 
of the customs of marriage and widowhood is illustrated by the difference be¬ 
tween the figures for T ravaucore and Cochin on the one hand and those of 
Madras on the other. The Malayali communities including Indian Christians 
ar.d Muslims do not observe the custom of compulsory pre-puberty marriage. 
Nor do they prohibit the re-marriage ol widows (the Malayali Brahmans, who 
form but a very small and altogether negligible fraction of the population, 
being excepted), Religiuus compulsion to marry, the obligation to marry 
girls before they attain puberty and the prohibition of the re-matriage of 
widows are the factors that determine the character of the statistics of the civil 
condition of a vast majority of the Indian population. It is only the nun-Malayali 
caste Hindus, who comprise but a very insignificant proportion of the State’s 
population, that are directly affected by these factors. For these reasons the 
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three most striking features of the Indian statistics, namelj\ the universality of 
marriage, the early age of marriage and the large proportion of widows, are not 
as prominent in Cochin and Travancore as elsewhere in India. 

9. Diagrams t to 4 and the three tables given beiow will illustrate the 
universality of marriage. 


1- Distribution by civil condition of *.aoo of oacb sax by og-frpariodB* 
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9 * Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex by religion* 
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How ihe Hindu belief that a man must beget a son if his soul is to at¬ 
tain salvation has influenced the attitude of the people towards marriage; 
how economic considerations are never taken into account when a man or a boy 
marries a girl; how, perhaps, they look only at the brighter side of the picture 
where a wife is depicted as a valuable economic asset; how the fashion set by the 
higher castes among Hindus has been followed by others including Muslims and 
Christians, have all been explained in the Reports of previous censuses. The 
figures in the first of the three statements given above show that as many as 154 
(including 6 widowed) in every 1,000 males aged 15— 20 are married, that the 
proportion of married men in the age group 20—40 rises to 740 (including 
28 widowed 1 and that, alter 40, there are but few that remain unmarried. 
This terdency is even more prominent among females, and it will be 
observed that there are only 82 to every i,ooo women aged 20—40 that 
remain unmarried. Thai the followers of the different religions do not differ 
to any great extent in this respect will be seen from the second of the 
three tables. The Christians alone show a considerably higher proportion 
of unmarried women and lower proportion of widows. The difference between 
Indian and western ideals is revealed in the last of the three tables, the 
proportion of unmarried men and women above 15 years in England and Wales 
serving to illustrate the unnatural restraint which the artificial social and 
economic conditions of western civilization have exercised on the natural instinct 
influencing Indian conditions that marriage is indispensable and inevitable. 
We have already seen from the preceding paragraph that the difference between 
the figures for Cochin and those for Madras reflects the difference between the 
two in respect of the customs of marriage and widowhood. And the fact that 
English education has made greater progress in this State than in Madras has 
tended to make the difference wider,* 


Early age of 
marriage 


to. The following table contains the proportiuna of the immirried t 
married and widowed by main age-period* in the population of Cochin, Travan- 
core and the Madras Presidency. 


*In the Cbiisuh Report of India for 1021 {Page I, Vol. U th* relatively hifih proportion of the 

unmarried In Trawcore and Cochin ti attributed to the influence of Christianity* it is well known that 
the factors that art fespootible for the higher proportion of unnmjticd parson* in Cochin are £ 1} the 
pcollar custom* of the MiUyaU communities referred to In. paragraph 3 of this -diapEer^ .niii the ever- 

lilrreaaitifi cotalaet with western itlciU coaiK|nelit 00 the rapid program of English education. Thus 
several Ipdlpenou* Matiiyall Hind* eaatta m Subsidiary Tallo V art ae&n to hare j hiffksr firJpjrlwnfff 
main tUn tr*t* f- 4 * CAriitium* Perth*1 Subsidiary Table 3 shows how the proportion of the 
unniamed in the Christian community abo uu milslh lower in the put iUc* that ut [he Hindus anil how 
it been riding steadily under t h 0 in f I a eflrt of tbc forces mentioned abort. 11 is also significant lbat 
there it DO si ready 01 perceptible rise Iei the proportion of the tiumarricd aHjong. the MutHm* whs have 
been (east influenced hr EngSish education. In these cirernmiUncea the Mplafijtion Riven in the CifisM 
Report Of India for igztcart hardly b* accepted as correct M far *1 Cochin U caticsmed. (PI»K in 
paragraph 13of ihU chapter where lira Influence of higher edaeatitm h* nSimuned in detail). 
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It will be observed from the figures that the age of marriage is higher ia 
Cochin and Travancure than in the Madras Presidency, the reasons being iden¬ 
tical with those that have made marriage less universal in the two States ihnn 
in most other parts of India. Between Cochin and T ravancore the former is 
seen to have proportionately fewer early marriages. All the same 3 in every 
1,000 hoys under 15 and 7 in every t.ooo girls under 10 years are married in 
this State. When we turn to adolescent males aged 15—20 and girls between 
10 and 15, the proportion of the married is seen to rise sharply to 154 (including 
6 widowed) and 70 (including 3 widowed) respectively. The difference between 
the conditions in Cochin and those in Western Europe will be clear from the 
fact that in England and Wales there is no boy or girl under 15 who is married 
and that the proportion of married males and females is only 4 and 18 
respectively per i.coo of each sex in the age-group 15—19.* 

The appended table shows that the Muslims and the Christians do not 
differ from the Hindus in respect of early marriages. Indeed* it will be noticed 
that early marriages among males are more common in the two communities 
than among the Hindus. But the Christians have the lowest and the Muslims 
the highest proportion of early marriages among females. 


* Tht proportions are Accoidini to the « 03 its of 
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n. Widowed males ntimber 34 and widowed females 146 per 1,000 of 
S b " 0< each sex in the State’s population. There is not much difference between India 
and the West so far as the proportion of widowers is concerned, but the differ¬ 
ence in respect of widows is striking, though inevitable in view of the general 
prohibition of the re-marriage of widows among Hindus. We have already seen 
that the Malayali communities (excluding Malayali Brahmans) permit the 
re-marriage of these women and, for this reason, their ratio in Cochin is rela¬ 
tively low. But it is not clear why this State should compare unfavourably with 
Travancore where they have only 119 widows per 1,000 women. The highest 
proportion of widowed women is naturally to be found among the Hindus. The 
Brahmans prohibit their re-tnarriage and many of the non-Brahman castes imitate 
them in order to rise in their social status, the custom being held to be a mark of 
social respectability. The Christians have the lo west figures for widowed women. 

12, It will be interesting to exa¬ 
mine the civil condition of the population 
at reproductive ages with special refer¬ 
ence to their sex proportion, because 
it ts these ages that count with regard 
to the increase or decrease of thefuture 
population. In paragraph 7 of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter we had occasion to 
study the sex ratio at different age 
periods, and it was seen that the ratio 
of women to men w r a$ highest in the 
age groups 15—40. The inset table 
compares the number of women of 
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reproductive ages (i$ —45) with the number of men of like ages (20—50), the 
figures for the different religions being shown separately; and the sex proportion 
in the total population at reproductive ages is compared with the proportion 
among married persons only of the same ages, l’he figures show that the 
*ex ratio is Ver3’ much higher in the reproductive periods than it is in the total 
population, the increase being 224 women per 1,000 men for all religions com¬ 
bined. The ratio among Mind us lias risen by 231, among Muslims by 20 r and 
among Christians by 214, and the three classes are seen to maintain the same 
relative position in respect of their sex ratio at reproductive ages as in the total 
population. When the category of married persons alone of reproductive ages 
is examined separately, a similar rise In the sex ratio is seen, but it is slightly 
lower than in the case of the total population at these ages. And it is note¬ 
worthy that, as between different religions, the ratio among Muslims of this 
class shows the highest Increase of 194 women per 1,000 me© against 160 and 
152 among Hindus and Christians respectively. 

13, In the first of the two following tables is given the distribution by 
civil condition of 1,000 persons of each sex and religion at each 1 the last five 
censuses. 
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The figures show a slow but gradual rise in the proportion of the un* 
married from decade to decade balanced by a corresponding fall in the ratio of 
the married. There is a definite set-back to this movement noticed between 
19OJ and 1911, the reasons for which have not been explained in the Report on 
the Census of 1911, Further, though this movement is general, it is more 
marked among the Hindus and the Christians than among the Muslims. The 
figures for the ditferent age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I make it clear 
that the increase in the number of unmarried persons is shared by most of the 
age-groups during the decade preceding 192 j„ A comparison of the statistics of 
civil condition for selected castes presented in proportionate forms in Subsidiary 
Table V with the corresponding statistics of previous censuses will afford an expla- 
nation for the movement noticed above* 
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From the statistics presented in the statement given above, 
we find that the increase in the number of the unmarried attended 
by a corresponding decline in the number of the married is mostly 
characteristic of such Malaya!i castes or communities as are advanced 
in English education. Those that are educationally backward or occupy 
the lowest position in society do not as a rule show any similar ten¬ 
dency. On the other hand there is at times a rise in the proportion of the 
married among them. The intermediate castes or communities are seen to 
continue without any appreciable change; and such variations as we find in 
their figures are calculated to reduce the distance between them and the advanced 
communities. It is therefore dear that the influence of western ideals Imbibed 
through the medium of English education has an important part to play in this 
connection. The standard of life has been steadily rising among the educated 
classes and the artificial social conditions of we stern civilization, which determine 
the character of the statistics of civil condition in the West, are slowly invading 
the Malayali society. Economic considerations, therefore, influence the attitude 
of these classes towards marriage. A wife, who io a valuable economic asset 
among the labouring classes, often proves a costly luxury in the higher circles 
on account of the changing ideals and rising standards of life, and an educated 
man must be assured of a sufficient income before he can encumber himself 
with the dear article- Likewise an educated woman also must have some 
assurance that she will be able to keep up her ideals and high standards in her 
new sphere of life before she agrees to Lake a partner. The movement revealed 
by the statistics, therefore, signifies a gradual deviation from the Indian stand¬ 
ards and a growing approximation to the standards of the West. 

* theHVEii tonmAhi^ in Ihif 1 i|1d legether form per I of the population* The 

itatiltkl of Lhe civil ^untiltt-nn ofUiBSfc i. mi]-,: , : !-.ri vifc: j .-, ilrtcrmlflC the charade F o£ the 

Btdibits lhe Civil condition of the MtAle's population «a a whole. 
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That English education and western ideals should influence the statistics 
of civil condition in this State to a greater extent than elsewhere will be dear 
from the chapter on Literacy where it is shown that Cochin is considerably iti 
advance of other States and Provinces in respect oE higher education. 

14. There is, however, another important cause for the increase in the variation, 
numbers of the unmarried during the past decade. We have already seen from i«t-t*»i 

‘Chapter IV ihat the age-constitution of the population has changed during the 
decade and that 3 large increase in the earlier age-groups was recorded. The 
change must necessarily affect the statistics of civil condition, raising the pro¬ 
portion of the unmarried and lowering that of the married for the obvious reason 
that the earlier age-groups are almost wholly in the category of the unmarried. 

When we turn to the individual age-periods of 1911 and 1931, it is seen that the 
ratio oE the unmarried in the adult groups has actually decreased in many cases 
during the last ten years, while that of the married has increased. It is there¬ 
fore clear that the higher figures for the unmarried in 1931 are partly to be 
attributed to the change Id the age-constitution of the population. At the same 
time the present ratio of the unmarried in the adult groups of educationally 
advanced communities like those of the Christian? and Nayars is lower than 
that of 19ai, so much so that the influence o£ western ideals is seen to be still 
at work. 

15. The figures for married females in the age-groups 5—15 and for Af#0( 
married males in the group 15—20 are perceptibly higher than in 1921 so that marrf.gc 
it will appear that the age of marriage has actually been lowered during the past 
decade. More than the usual number ol infant and child marriages are reported 

to have been conducted in British India towards the close of thi last decade in 
order that the operation of the Sard* Act of 1929 might be forestalled. There 
was no corresponding social legislation in this State to influence the statistics. 

The set-back, which Is as much evident in the Christian community as among the 
Hindus and Muslims, is perhaps to be accounted for by the economic prosperity 
of the decade that must have led to a relatively large number of marriages 
among the lower orders. 

16. If we now turn to Subsidiary Table V and examine the figures r| ;t w<< 
given there for different castes, we shall find that the proportion of the married i>> u;t« 
(particularly of married women) is highest among non-Malayati groups like the 
Konkani and Tamil Brahmans, Kudu mi Chettls, Kusavant, Ambattans, etc. It 

is high among the lower classes of the indigenous Malayali population like the 
Pulayasi Sambavans and Vettuvans (all depressed classes), and als , among 
communities like the Muslims and Jews, i’he Indian Christians and Iluvans 
have a lower ratio of married women, but the lowest figures are found among 
the M&tum&kk *i hctyam communities like the Ambalavasls and Nayars. The 
largest proportion of widows is to be found among the Nambudiri and 
Konkani lirahmans and the Mttrmnakkathayam communities. the Indian 
Christians, Muslims and Jews and many of the Malayali castes show a high 
ratio of unmarried women. But the figures for single women in the effective 
age-groups 17—23 and 24—43 in the populous communities of the Nayars 
and Indian Christians are specially noteworthy. The bulk of English- 
educated women in the State is from these two communities and we 
have already seen Erom paragraph 13 above in what direction the statistics of 
civil condition are influenced by higher education. These women in increasing 
numbers live in single blessedness, earning their own livelihood by service m 
aided girls' schools or in the Education, Medical or other departments of the 
Government* 
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r 7, A statement showing the distribution by civil condition of l,qdo 
persons of each se\ and main age-period from the population of the municipal 
towns is given below. The distribution of 1,000 persons from the population 
of the Slate as a whole is also shown side by side for purposes of comparison. 
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I he urban statistics are seen to possess certain characteristics which 
distinguish them from the statistics of the State's tutal population. Thus early 
marriages appear to be more common in, towns and the age of marriage for 
girls is decidedly lower. Accordingly the proportion of married females in the 
age-periods below 20 is higher m the urban population. The fact that the non- 
Mala)ali Hindus like the Tamil and Konkani Brahmans, among whom pre. 
puberty marriage is compulsory, are mostly residents of towns will afford an 
explanation for this difference in the urban statistics. The ratio of unmarried 
nudes aged 15—’o in the urban population is seen to be higher, an 1 it must 
probably be attributed to the student population in these towns. But the figures 
fur unmarried n ales and females in the population of town in all age-periods 
above tj—= 0 constitute perhaps the most interesting feature of the urban statis¬ 
tic*. They are decidtiy higher than the corresponding figures for the .State's 
population as a whole; and they reveal in an unmistakable manner the influence 
of the new ideals and changing standards of life referred to in paragraph 1 % 
above. Urban society is the starting point for new tendencies of the hind, and 
it is therefore but natural that they should influence the statistics of the urban 
population to a greater extent. 

There are only 736 females for every i.ooo males among the unmarried 
and 981 wives lor every 1,000 husbands in the population of the towns. The 
corresponding proportions in the State's population are, as we have already seen, 
8jo and i.ohj respectively. The difference shows that the towns contain a larger 
proportion of males, both married and unmarried, l a condition which is gener¬ 
ally recognised as characterUtic of urban life*. 
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///_ Distribution by main age-pariah and civil condition of 10,000 of 

each sex and religion. 
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■Distribution by civil condition of / t ooo of each sex at certain ages far selected casks. 
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V.—Distribution ly mil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected tastes*—{tout*) 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES. 


Reference to 
staili'k s 


Accuracy uf 
stilt 1st I C 3 


AS at previous censuses, four infirmities were recorded ai the present 
census also, namely, insanity, deaf-mutism, total blindness and leprosy. The 
statistics of these infirmities are presented in Parts I and II of Imperial Table 
IX, in State Table III and in the three Subsidiary Tables appended to 
this chapter, as shown below: 

Imperial Table IX—Part I—contains the actual figures of-the afflicted 
by age-periods* 

Imperial Table IX—Part II—gives their distribution by taluks. 

State Tabic III shows the actual figures of the afflicted for selected 

castes. 

Subsidiary Table I presents the number afflicted in every 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last five censuses* 

Subsidiary Table II shows their distribution by age per 10,000 of each 
sex for live censuses. 


Subsidiary Table HI gives the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of 
each age-period, and the number of females afflicted per 1,00:5 males. 

1- In his Notes for Report, Chapter V 11 .—Infirmities, the Census Com¬ 
missioner for India comments thus on the accuracy of the statistics presented 
in Infirmities Tables: "Owing partly t>the difficulties in the way of an 
accurate diagnosis, and partly to intentional concealment, the statistics in these 
tables are far less reliable than the other Census figures. It has seriously been 
proposed to drop this enquiry altogether. But in India there are few ordinari- 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects and as the errors are 
to some extent constant the statistics of distribution and variation are of some 
comparative interest,” 


The instructions issued to census officers in this connection were clear 
enough. The last column of the enumeration schedule intended for infirmities 
had for its heading "Insane, deaf-mute, totally blind or leper.” The schedule 
contained these additional directions: "If any person be insane, or blind of both 
eyes, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of 
the infirmity in this column. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only 
or who are suffering from while leprosy only or who are deaf without bein~ 
dumb.” After all the inmates of a family had been enumerated, the 
enumerator was to read out the heading of the last column and ask the principal 
member of the family if there were any persons iu it suffering from any of the 
infirmities specified; and if an affirmative answer was received, the necessary 
entries were to be made against the persons afflicted. 


As pointed out in the Census Commissioner's Note, it has been fully 
recognised that, of all statistics collected at the census, the figures relating 
to infirmities are the least free from errors of omission as well as com¬ 
mission. It will, however, be clear from the discussion of the subject in 
the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter that, so far as Cochin is concerned 
the returns for the infirmities other than blindness are vitiated chieffv if not 

wholly, by deliberate concealment from a sense of shame or by unintentional 

omission on account of ignorance. It is extremely doubtful whether any on* 
will volunteer to return a weak-minded person in his family as insane when the 
general tendency is to conceal cases of real madness through false shame. For 
he same reason, there is no likelihood of persons who developed deafness late in 
life being returned as deaf-mutes or of any kind of skin disease being icturned 


VARIATION FOR THE DECADE 


*»5 


as leprosy* Indeed, there is an additional reason for the omission of lepers 
in that, according to medical opinion, it is almost impossible to detect the pre¬ 
sence of the disease in its earlier stiges before pain, disfigurement and other 
inconveniences set in. We have therefore to Link fur omissions on a large 
scale of renuindy afilicted persois from thi'.e returns, an 1 n it for the erro¬ 
neous inclusion of those that are really free from these ini trinities. 


3. A comparison of the number of mal^s and i cm ales suffering from the 
same ltd trinity usually serves a* a guide to th^ extern to which the statistics of 

* lhat infirmity are vitiated by inten¬ 
tional concealment* The motive fur 
secrecy being strongest when the afflict¬ 
ed person is a woman—it is particularly 
so when she is a member of a respect¬ 
able ftmily—, the proportion of females 
among the suff.-rers wilt be lower than 
that of males where there is deliberate 
concealment. And this is what we 
actually find in the marginal figures 
taken from Subsidiary Table III which shows the sex proportion of the afflict¬ 
ed by age-periods. The disparity between the figures of male and female lepers 
is particularly striking and unmistakably points to omissions of the latter on a 
large scale even after due allowance is mide fur the fact that the disease attacks 
males more frequently than females. The low proportion of children among 
the afflicted revealed in Subsidiary Table H I is another proof of omissions. 
Parents generally refuse to recognize the presence of the disease in their children 
and, when the infirmity is deuf-mtitism, they fondly persuade themselves that it 
is but a case ot retarded development. 


Infirmity 

iW of f-TJitei 
*£frk*tfd per KOTO 
nmlti 

InidLiity 

779 

Eteai-mislbm 

7^4 

Hlindncs.* 

T+I&4 

X.rprqay 

347 


4, Blindness is free from the odium that attaches itseU to the other 
three infirmities. It evokes sympathy without raising disgust. Hence the 
motive for concealment is absent here. The specific figures of the blind, their 
sex proportion and their distribution by age-periods alike prove that the value 
of the returns has not been affected by omissions. If there are errors in the 
statistics of blindness, they must rise chiefly, if not wholly, from the inclusion 
in the returns of persons who were but partially blind. But in the fight uf the 


clear and precise instructions issued 
mistakes of this nature have crept into 
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to enumerators, it is not likely that many 
the statistics. 

g. Since it will serve no useful pur¬ 
pose to explain, or t:i draw inferences 
from, statistics that are admittedly inac¬ 
curate, all that is necessary is to set out 
the figures for the four infirmities in 
turn with such comments as may he 
cal ltd for in each case. The act ual and 
proportional figures of the afflicted for 
five censuses are given in the margin. 
The total number of the infirm accord¬ 
ing to the statistics of the present census 
is 3.459 against 2,586 returned at the 
census of 1921. This represents an 
increase of 34 per cent for the decade 


Proof oi 
gloss: low pro- 
portion of wo- 
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Variation for 
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under review. Insanity has increased by 67 per cent, blindness by 2S per 
cent, and leprosy by 60 per cent. Deaf-mutism alone shows a decrease o£ 

3 per cent. Of the totil number o! afflicted persons, 18-4 per cent are 
insane, i4"i per cent are deaf-mute, 46*1 per cent are blind and 21 "4 per 
cent are lepers. The corresponding proportions in 1921 were 14'5, I 9 ' 3 » 4 ^* 2 
and i8’o. 

6. At the present census 61 persons in every 100,000 males and 45 in 

every 100,000 females were returned as 
insane against 44 and 34 respectively in 
1921. The increase is fairly general, be* 
ing shared by all taluks except Chittur 
as seen frbm the margin. 1 he highest 
increase (190 p r cent) is recorded by 
Trichur taluk because the Government 
Lunatic Asylum is located at 1 1 ichur. 
There were only 24 patients in this 
Asylum at the beginning of the decade, 
but the number rose to 136 in 1931. 
Be it remembered at the same time 
that only the poorest or the most 
destitute are sent to the Asylum. 

7. Diagram A shows that the incidence of insanity among children 
below ten years is very low either because intentional omissions are most 
common in this age period or because the disease is not determined till the age 
of ten. From the tenth year upvvatds .he curve rises gradually till forty and 
then declines. Adult age, which is more exposed to the storms and stress of 
life and the buffets of Fortune than any other period of existence, is naturally 
most affected and, as the insane are generally short-lived, the more advanced 
ages show' a lower proportion of the afflicted. The figures indicate that 
the disease is less prevalent among women, but the male and female curves 
overlap each other in the age-periods 40—50 and 50—60. It is not unlikely 
that the motive for greater secrecy regarding female sufferers disappears when 
they arc advanced in age. 

8. Of the four infirmities deaf-mutism alone records a decrease during 

the decade. The proportion of the 
afflicted is 48 in every 100,000 among 
males and 33 among females. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 were 
57 and 47 among males and females 
respectively. The statement in the 
margin shows hew each taluk has fared 
in this respect. Chittur, the only taluk 
which registered a fall in the number 
of lunatics, teveals the highest per¬ 
centage of decline. If these statistics 
are reliable it may perhaps appear that 
malarial fever which distinguishes 
Chittur from the other taluks acts as a 

remedy for insanity and deaf-mulistn 1 * The reasons for Ihe increase in 

* We hive heard that rmiJaria acts At a cure for certain ii]s easts hot il e emain ■. to be piuv^J tbzl the 
malarial patttelte is an fticRAj of ihunilj And d dai-rail til m. 
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Diagram ■showing the Ho. of Oeaf-mutei pc* *00.04*0 

person* ©r oach decennial age * period 


Diagram »ho»vfrg the No. of Jnaane per 100,000 
persons of each decennial ago - period 


Diagram showing the No. of Leper* per 100,000 
persons of each decennial age - period 
o 10 10 30 40 >o_ 


Diagram showing the NO, of Blind per : 00,000 
Persons of each '«c«nn:»l age - period 
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Cranganur anti Mukundapuram are as obscure as the reasons Tor the decrease 
in Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur. 


9. Deaf-mutism being a congenital affliction, the proportion of the Pr af mirtlim 
sufferers must be highest in the earliest age-periods; but Diagram B illustrates 
how the period moat affected is lq— 20. After 20 the curves fall steadily through 
each succeeding age-period. The reluctance of parents to recognise the infirm¬ 
ity in their children is no doubt responsible for the low proportion of deaf- 
mutes in the population aged 0—10 years*' It is not likely that persons who 
lost their hearing Jate in life have been wrongly included in the returns, for the 
infirmity is seen to be least prevalent in the eldest age-periods. 
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to, 1 he statistics of blindness, 

. * .. . , , , attnddcM. 

which are far more reuable than those variation *nd 
, . . . . . distribute ft 

of the other infirmities, show that the 

affliction is steadily on the increase. 

The rale of this increase for four 
decades is given in the margin. Accord¬ 
ing to the returns of 1931, the propor¬ 
tion of ihe blind is 129 in every too.ooo 
males and 136 in every tco,qoo females. 

The corresponding figures tor 1921 
were 127 among males and 128 among 
females. Though the increase is shared 
by all taluks, the coastal taluks (Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Cranganur) record a 
lower rate than the interior taluks 
(Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli 
and Chittur} as seen from the 
margin* 


11. Diagram C illustrates the sex proportion of the blind and their Bliad0c 
distribution by age-periods. Blindness being chiefly a disease of old age, ** 
the curves rise steadily from age-period to age-period except f'>r a s ig it ec me 

of the male curve between 30 and go. From the fortieth )Wr upivar s tin 
female curve rises higher than 1 he male curve. Ihe explanation genera y 
offered for this higher proportion of the blind among women is that ihey spend 
a good deal of their time in the kitchen, cooking over smoky lire?. 

12. At the beginning of the decade there were 16S inmates in the 

Government Leper Asylum at Veaduruthi (a small island in the backwaters 
between Ernakulam and Maltancheri)- A more healthy and objeetionab *- 

site For the institution was selected at Adncr near Chilakkudi in Mukundapuram 
taluk, and the new Leper Asylum buildings were formally opened, and the 
management of the institution was handed over to the Salvation Army, <-ar y tn 
1931. Including 116 new admissions in the course of the year, the Asylum had 
234 patients in 1931. The number represents but a small fraction of the mulct¬ 
ed and gives us no idea of the extent to which the disease has spread in the 
State, because it is only the most destitute lepers that seek refuge 11. the Asylum. 

Quite recently the cures effected at the Leper Hospital in Chmgleput near 
Madras have led a few sufferers from the well-to-do classes to place themsc.ves 
under the treatment of the medical experts at Chmgleput. 
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13. There are 94 male and 31 iemale lepers in every 100,000 persons 
of the respective sex according to the statistics collected at the present census. 

I11 1921 the proportion was yo among 
males and 25 among females. The per¬ 
centage of the decade’s variation for 
each talufc is shown in. the margin. The 
small decrease of 19 per cent in Cochin- 
Kanayannnr taluk resulting from the 
removal o£ the Leper Asylum to Mu- 
kundzipuram is balanced by the large 
increase of 302 per cent in the taller 
taluk. It is rxt known why Talapilti. 
a healthy taluk of the interior, should 
record an increase of 134 per cent in 
the number of its lepers. The omis¬ 
sions in the returns from this taluk 
were probably less numerous than in 19=tx The same remark will perhaps 
apply to Cranganur also, 

14. The distribution of lepers by decennial age-periods and their sex 
proportion are illustrated in Diagram D, and the extent of concealment among 
women sufferers becomes apparent from the distance that separates the male and 
female curves. According to the available statistics, the highest proportion of 
lepers among males is between the ages of thirty and fifty and among females 
between twenty and sixty* Omissions on a very large scale, intentional 
or unintentional, will account for these and other differences.' 

15. The regional distribution of the afflicted, and their caste statistics 

shown in State Table III, prove 
nothing. The statistics being unreliable, 
they throw hardly any light on the 
causes of these Infirmities How unsafe it 
is to draw inferences from these Inaccu¬ 
rate figures will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing instances. Tire Malayan hill tribe 
shows the very low proportion of 6 insane 
persons in every 10,000, though the 
tribesmen have deteriorated physically 
through long residence in fever-haunted 
tracts. Intellectually developed com¬ 
munities like the Tamil Brahmans who 
are fully exposed to the stress of life in 
modern towns, and among whom, 
therefc re, a high incidence of insanity 
may be expected, also reveal a low 
proportion of insane persons, though 
unspecified minor groups of Brahmans 
(Others) have by far the highest figure. 
Castes like the Cbakkans {oil-presse rs), 
Kaikolans (weavers) and Kanakkans 
(boatmen and fishermen) have a rela¬ 
tively high proportion of insane per¬ 
sons, whereas other castes, living under 
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similar conditions and leading much the same lif?. have very low figures. 
According to our statistics, deaf-mutism is m tsl widely prevalent among the 
Ambattaos (b irbers), Kusavans (potters) and Pandarans (engaged in making 
pappadoms* the crisp pulse cakes of *ths Malayalih Socially these castes 
occupy a low position. They are. however, to be found in many localities, 
living side by s : de with other socially inferior castes that have but a much 
lower proportion of deaf-mutes. The caste statistics of blindness apoear per¬ 
plexing. The highest Utci fence of the disease is among the Eluthassans who 
are mostly agriculturists, the Amba.ava^is (temple servants), a socially high and 
educated caste, and th? Malayali Kshatriyas who are much higher than the 
Ambalav.isU in sod d status and education. The wide prevalence of syphilis in 
the com muni 1 y will perhips explain why our Malaya-1 friend the child of Nature, 
living for the m >-t pari in the green gl «d-$ of his shady and c 101 forests, should 
be a member of this blind brotherhood. The Kamm dans including blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and leatherworkers (shoe-makers), whose occupations are exacting 
to tl e eyes, have strangely enough a much lower prnpoi tion of the fall id am ing 
them, while the Rmditatta is ( Tamil goldsmiths) are wholly free from this afflic¬ 
tion 1 'The caste tint) sties of leprosy are no less puzzling- Th? high incidence 
of the di-ease amon^ tie Malayans, th* Samoa vans (Par a yang), the Panans, the 
Otianaikars etc. may perhaps b explained on the g-ou id of want of personal 
cleanliness, 1 f dirty and unwholesome food, and ruber evils that characterise 
theFC so a illy inferior ca.tes. There ar?, however, oth?r castes wh ise habits of 
lif are almost ul^nti.:a(, but they are much less affected by the infirmity. It is 
not clear why the ChalUaus (weavers) who are far superior in socitl status and 
in their standard uf iife t > the castfS mentioned ib'ive sh >uld have a much higher 
prop )r ion of the afflicted amo ig th*m. Nor ran one understand how the 
educ ted Malayan Kshatriyas, who are models of ne it ness and simplicity in their 
haoit-. of lif.*, ca ne to have the high-st proportion of lep rs in their community. 
The vagaries of these statistics appear to be really inexplicable. 
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// — IHsiributicu of the infirm by age pet 10,000 of each sex (cent.) 
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INFIRMITIES BV AGE AND SEX 




fit*—Number afflicted per roo^ooo per ions of each age-period and 
number of females afflicted per j,ooo males. 
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CHAPTER VIII—OCCUPATION—PART L—GENERAL. 
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Occupation 
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The record of the occupation or means of livelihood of the population of 
a country is as Important as it is interesting. There are, however, serious 
difficulties in the collection and compilation oE occupation statistics. Incomplete, 
vague or misleading answers render the enumeration stage of the wort difficult; 
and the tabulation stage has its own complications in that the imperEect and 
vague returns of occupation recorded in the enumeration schedules have to be 
identified and assigned to the respective orders and groups in the classification 
scheme. 

i. Commensurate with the importance of the subject* as many as four 

columns in the enumeration schedule 
were set apart for the questionnaire 
of occupations at the present census. 
The columns were headed as shown in 
the margin* The cover of the enumer¬ 
ation book contained these instruc¬ 
tions regarding the four columns: 

*■Column J? [Earner or dependent) ~En ter ‘Earner* (E) or " Dependent' (D). Earners are 
all these who have a distinct individual means or partial means of livelihood. Impendent? are 
all those who have not* 

Column io (Principal Enter the principal means of livelihood of all earners 

only. U a person is temporarily out of wort should be shown as following his previous occu¬ 
pation* Enter the eiuct occupation and avoid vague terms such as “service' or ’writin® 1 of 
’labour. 1 For example* in the case of labour, bay, whether in the fields, or in a coal mine or 
jute factory, or coUon mill or laoiaclory* or earthwork, etc. In the cage of agriculture distin¬ 
guish between landowners and tenants, cultivators* and non-cultivators, farm servants (whose 
labour ts hired For considerable period) and casuaJ or daily field labourers. If a person makes 
the articles he sells he should he entered as ‘maker and seller" of them. For dependents* only a 
should be put in column io* 

Column n {Subsidiary occupation ).—Knier here any occupation which earners pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus iF a person lives principally 
by his earnings as a cultivating Landowner, but partly also by bandy-driving the words “culti¬ 
vating landowner' ■will be entered in column to and 'bandy-driVcr*, in column n* If an earner 
has no additional occupation a X should be put in column n. Any occupation pursued by 
dependents should be entered in this column, e,g,. a woman who keeps house for her husband 
has the occupation ‘housekeeping 1 in this columru 

Only one such occupation (the most important) should appear in this column for any One 
person* 

Column 12 {Industry in wktik employed). —Only those persons are to be entered in this 
column who are employed by other persons or by a company or firm and pa[d wages for the 
work they do and who woik in company with others similarly paid. For such persons, e. g it 
managers, clerks, opera tives or workmen employed in a factory or any employer enter the name 
of ihc industry. e* g., coal-mining, biscuit making soap making. For individual workers not 
employed by q there put a X* M 

3. The Manual for Supervisors supplemented these instructions in 
elaborate detail, giving numerous and apt illustrations for the guidance of the 
enumeration staff* The shades of difference between earntriznd dependents —, 
for purposes of the occupation retur ^ drpmdenl practically meant non-earner —, 
between working dependents and non- working depmdents^ and between subsidiary 
occupation and principal occupation were carefully explained and Illustrated, The 
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attention of the enumeration staff was particularly directed to those points where 
they were most likely to go wrong and, in the many census classes held at 
different centres, the subject of occupation returns jn the four columns of the 
schedule received special and careful treatment. 

4. The enumerators appear to have understood the instructions on the 
whole and done their work very creditably, and it is not their fault if the returns 
are not more accurate and statisfactory than they actually are. The distinction 
between the principal occupation and subsidiary occupation of an earner was to 
be based on the amount of the income derived from either, but earners were 
generally inclined to return that occupation as their principal one, which was 
regarded as more honourable or respectable; and I myself have seen several 
instances of earners personally known to me, who carried on quite a lucrative 
trade in private, lending money for short terms on high interest, but who did 
not return this calling either as their principal or as their subsidiary occupation 
for the obvious reason that the descendants of Shylock arc not objects of 
affection or esteem even in these days of rank materialism. Again it was far 
from easy to decide where a dependent ceased to be non-working and passed 
into the working class. The difficulty in drawing the line between a woman 
who was an earner and another who was only a working dependent was equally 
great, if not greater; because thousands of women of the lower-middle and lowest 
classes in the State are actual workers who, in addition to the solid help they 
often render to their menfolk in the iatters’ avocations, are engage4 regularly, 
periodically, or at irregular intervals, in more or less profitable pursuits 
like the collection of firewood and fodder for sale, the manufacture of coir- 
yarn, mats, baskets and scores of other articles, the preparation and sale 
of sweetmeats, domestic and menial service and a hundred other occupations 
of a like nature► These inherent and inevitable difficulties of enumeration 
were considerably aggravated by the very nature of the questions which 
the enumerators had to ask of all householders for eliciting in full the in¬ 
formation required for the occupation columns of the schedule. Some of these 
questions might even convey a suggestion of unwarranted curiosity if not imper¬ 
tinence on the part of the innocent and much-enduring enumerator, whose only 
payment for the arduous work would then be the resentment or ire of the house¬ 
holders concerned, it is for such reasons that competent and experienced 
authorities on the subject maintain that, if accurate and really useful statistics 
of occupation are to be collected, agencies with better qualifications and more 
time at their disposal than the untrained and temporary staff of census enumera¬ 
tors should be employed for the purpose. 

5. The statistics of occupation complied from the returns in columns 9, 
10 and ii of the enumeration schedule are presented In the following tables : 

i. Imperial Table X —Occupation or Means of Livelihood, showing 
the number of earners, working dependents, etc., in each group of occupation in 
the classification scheme ; 

ii. Imperial Table XI— Part A — Occupation of Selected Castes, 
Tribes or Races, showing the variety of occupation followed by each of the 
castes with particular reference to their traditional occupation ; 

iii. State Table IV showing the subsidiary occupations of earners 
who returned agriculture (general cultivation) as their principal'occupation ; 

iv. Subsidiary Table f (a) showing the general distribution by 
occupation of earners (principal occupation’' and working dependents ; 
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v. Subsidiary Table I (b) showing similar distribution of subsidiary 
earners only; 

vi. Subsidiary Table II giving the distribution by Subclasses of 
(a) earners (principal occupation) and working dependents, and 

vii. (b) earners (subsidiary occupation}; 

viii. Subsidiary Table III giving the occupation of females by Sub¬ 
classes, and selected orders and groups ; 

ix. Subsidiary Table IV—Selected occupations, giving comparative 
figures for 1911, 1921 and 1931 i 

s. Subsidiary Table V showing the occupations of selected castes ; 

and 

xi. Subsidiary Table VI giving the number of persons employed in 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigation etc. 

The all-India Table of Organized Industries that was to have been com* 
piled from the returns in column 12 of the enumeration schedule was given 
up along with a few other Imperial Tables lor reasons of economy. State Table 
V contains the statistics of organized industries in the State compiled from the 
returns in column 12. That the figures are unfortunately misleading and 
that they do not correctly represent the growth of organized industries in Cochin, 
will be shown in the course of the review of these statistics. 

Part I of Imperial Table XII shows educated unemployment by class, and 
Part li by degrees. The special census of educated unemployment taken along 
with the general census was not successful and the figures give but a poor idea of 
the extent of unemployment among English-educated persons of both sexes in 
the State. The subject is treated in paragraphs 36 to 39 of this chapter. 
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6. It does great credit to the patient and conscientious work of the 
honorary census staff that the occupation statistics collected in the face of the 
many difficulties referred to In paragraph 4 above are on the whole not unsatis¬ 
factory in that they represent to a very large extent the normal functional 

distribution of the State's population. 
This will be evident from the review of 
these statistics in the subsequent para¬ 
graphs of this chapter and particularly 
from the relatively small proportion of 
vague and ambiguous returns such as 
labourer, coaly, clerk, shop-keeper and 
so forth. Sub-class XI (Insufficiently 
described occupations) shows 28,415 
jjersons as the total following such 
occupations. This represents but 4*6 
per cent of the total number of earners 
and working dependents in the State. 
We find from the inset table that the 
corresponding figures for Travancore, Mysore, Baroda and the Madras Presi- 
dency are all higher. The occupation statistics of Cochin do not, therefore, 
compare unfavourably with those of other States and Provinces in respect of 
accuracy- 
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CL AR5IFI CATION SC tit ME OF OCCUPATIONS 




7. The Classification Scheme of Occupations adopted at the present 
census does not differ from that of 1921 in respect of the main divisions or 
Classes and the Sub-classes. Accordingly ail occupations were classified as 
shown below : 

CLASS A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 

^UB-CLASS L Exploit;slion of Animals and Vegetation. 

■i ll- Exploitation ol Minerals* 

CLASS B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES* 

SUB-CLASS III* Industry, 

,i XV* Transport* 

„ V. Trade- 


CLASS C. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS* 

SUB-CLASS VI. Public Force* 

!■» VIL Public Admin] strut [on . 

*« VUI* Professions and Liberal Arts. 


CLASS D, MISCELLANEOUS 

SUB-CLASS IX, Persons living on their income 
** X. Domestic service. 

11 XL ] nsuf i Idcn ilf described occup a.!ions. 

k i XI [. Unproductive* 


The Sub-classes are divided into 55 orders and 195 groups as against 56 
orders and 191 groups in 1921. This difference arises from the fact that some 
of the groups in the old scheme of classification were amplified while others were 
compressed, A few re-groupings also have been made. 

8. It is further to he observed that the returns of occupation recorded 
at this census differ in certain important respects from those of 1921 on account 
of the changes introduced in the enumeration schedule. The returns of 1921 
showed the population supported by each group of occupation under the heads of 
actual workers and dependents, but the returns of the present census do not give 
the distribution of dependents by occupation. They merely record the number 
of workers engaged tit each group under the heads of earners and working 
dependents. The actual workers of 1921 correspond not only to the earners but 
also to a strong section of the working dependents of 1931, while the dependents 
of the last census represent both the non-working, and the other section of the 
working, dependents of the present census. There is therefore no precise or 
exact correspondence between the figures in I he occupation tables of 1921 and 
those in the tables of 1931. so much so that it is not possible to institute just 
comparisons between the two sets of figures. 

9. From Imperial Table X it is seen that 466,726 persons, representing 
38*7 per cent of the total population in the State, have returned themselves as 
earners and 147,325 persons or 12*2 per cent of the total population as working 
dependents. The number of non-working dependents is seen to be 590, 965 (49 
per cent of the population). In other words, one half of the papulation consists 
of workers and the other of non-workers. An analysis of the non-working de¬ 
pendents will show that there are 270,173 mates and 320,792 females among 
them. The male population aged 0—15 and 55 and over cumbers 292,163 or 
21,990 more than the non-working male dependents. It will thus appear that 
many boys below 15 and elderly men above 55 years are either earners or work¬ 
ing dependents; and when due allowance is made for the student population 
aged 15—20, there will apparently be but few, if any, adult males among the 
non-workers, eating the bread of idleness. 
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to. Here Is a rosy and pleasant picture which is very likely 10 mislead 
Meaning ot people it the full significance of these returns is not grasped by them. Let it 
therefore be understood at the very outset that the 'actual workers' include the 
rich and leisurely aristocratic class, lolling at their lazy length, content to vege¬ 
tate on the rent received from their lands leased out to tenants, because these 
lotus-eaters also are earners* For the same reason, people living on pensions 
or similar allowances, and holders of stipends or scholarships are also included 
in the working population. It the income of the earners is taken into considera¬ 
tion, we shall find that the princely merchant who earns a monthly Income of 
Rs. ics.ooo and the beggarly sweeper who cleans the court-yard of the mer¬ 
chant’s mansion for a regular monthly wage of but one or two rupees are both 
clubbed together as earners. Nor is it all. For. as irony would have it, people 
temporarily (i. e., for any indefinite period of time,) out of job and suffering 
the most acute distress on this account are also returned as earners in those 
roups of occupation iu which they had last worked . And i\e may bt cs-rcn.-i 
that considerable numbers belong to this category. Allowance should also be 
made for the important factor of sentiment influencing these returns; because 
to be without a respectable calling is regarded as a great disgrace to an adult 
male. The working population returned at the census therefore contains a not 
insignificant proportion of persons who have been unemployed for indefinite 
periods of time, of people whose earnings, though regular and steady, are next 
to nothing, and of those whose name is Retired Leisure or Idle Luxury, It this 
composition of the active workers and earners of the occupation tables is not 
carefully borne In mind, we may very likely form an utterly false picture of the 
whole affair, a picture of a happy land where the people are all industrious and have 
plenty to do and plenty to get, where they live in economic sufficiency and inde¬ 
pendence and where, therefore, the struggle for existence is almost unknown. 
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n. At the census of 1931, 44 per cent of the total population were 
returned as actual workers and 56 per cent as dependents. We have already 
seen that the actual workers of the past census roughly correspond to the 
earners and a considerable proportion of the working dependents of the present 
census. The proportion of actual workers in 1931 will, therefore, be somewhere 
between 387 per cent (earners) and 51 per cent (earners and working depend¬ 
ents combined) of the total population. In other words, it will be very near, or 
perhaps a little higher than, the old 44 per cent, and therefore does not appear 
to vary to any considerable extent from the proportion of workers in 1921. The 
actual workers formed 41 per cent of the total population at the census of 1911. 

12, Perhaps it will be more interesting to compare the distribution of 

the population of Cochin into workers 
and dependents with similar distribu¬ 
tions in other States and Provinces, 
The inset tabic gives the figures for 
Travancore, Mysore, Baroda and the 
Madras Presidency. The proportion 
of earners in this State (3S7 per cent 1 ) 
is almost identical with their proportion 
in Madras (387 per cent) and Baroda 
(j 9‘3 P er cent), Mysore has a slightly 
lower figure (35*8 per cent), but Tra¬ 
vancore comes last with only 29 per 
cent. It will, however, be noticed that 
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the figures for working dependents are 
highest in Travancore (18*3 per cent}. 

Madras comes next with 17’a per cent 
and Cochin, Baroda and Mysore follow 
in due order at some distance. The 
highest ratio of non-working depend¬ 
ents is to be found in Mysore and the 
lowest in Madras. Turning to the sex 
ratio of workers and dependents, we 
find that Cochin has the largest pro¬ 
portion of females among earners and 
working dependents. M ysore takes the 
last place in this respect and, obviously 
for this very reason, has the highest 
figures for non-working female dependents. 

13. The distribution of the working population (earners and working 

dependents) in each of the 12 Sub- t ’ r ist . rJbut *S!* 

j m m a 9 

classes ol occupation is illustrated in ifl i£ population 
diagram 1 facing this page; and the of occupation 
marginal table contains the figures for 
earners and working dependents com¬ 
bined in each Sub-class side by side 
with the corresponding figures for 
some of the other States and Provin¬ 
ces. Sub-class I, mainly representing 
Agriculture, claims 41-8 per cent of 
the total number of earners and work¬ 
ing dependents in Cochin. The state¬ 
ment shows that T ravancore and 
Cochin depend to a much smaller ex- 
tent on this occupation than 13 aroda 
and Mysore. Sub-class II (Exploita¬ 
tion of Minerals) may be omitted alto¬ 
gether so far as this State is concerned. 

17*6 per cent of earners and work¬ 
ing dependents arc to be found in Sub¬ 
class Ill (industry), 2*4percent of the 
working population in Sub-class IV 
(Transport) and 6-S per cent in Sub¬ 
class V (Trade). It is interesting to 
note from the marginal statement that, 
in all the three Sub-classes, and parti¬ 
cularly in Sub-classes III and IV, 

Cochin returns a much larger propor¬ 
tion of population than the other States and Provinces. Sub-classes VI (Public 
Force), VJ 1 (Public Administration), VIII (Professions and Liberal Arts) and 
IX (Persons living on their income) claim *2, *S, s‘8 and *4 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the working population. As many as aa'g per cent of the working 
population find a place in Sub-class X (Domestic service). The proportion 
does not differ materially from that of Travancore and Madras, but the figures 
for Mysore and Baroda are very much lower, it is also noteworthy that in 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin the vast majority of those who have returned 
Domestic service as their occupation arc female working dependents. The 
difference in local conditions alone will hardly account for this wide disparity 
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between Mysore and Baroda on the one hand and Madras and the two Malayali 
States on the other in respect of the numbers engaged in this calling, and a 
probable explanation for it is to be sought for in the definition and classification 
of working dependents adopted by each State or Province. 

4*2 per cent of the working population are returned in Sub-class XI 
{Insufficiently described occupations), and m 2 per cent in Sub-class XII {Un¬ 
productive). 

14, It will be seen from the above distribution that the population of 

Cochin depends chiefly on Sub-classes 
I, III and V for its subsistence. 
These three classes alone claim as 
many as S3 8 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of earners {working dependents be¬ 
ing excluded). Besides, most of those 
returned in Sub*class XI really belong 
to one or other of these same three di¬ 
visions. The earners in Sub-class XI 
should therefore be included in l t III 
or V for all practical purposes. The 
three divisions will then contain no less 
than 89'! per cent ol the total number 

of earners in the State, the remaining nine divisions together showing but less 
than 11 percent. From the inset table we find that Travancore, Mysore, 
Baroda and Madras do not differ from Cochin to any great extent in this respect. 

15. The figures for earners in the intellectual Sub-classes VII and VIII 

(Public Administration and Profes¬ 
sions and Liberal Arts) are of particu¬ 
lar significance. The marginal state¬ 
ment will show that, among the Slates 
and Provinces selected for comparison, 
the highest proportion of population 
engaged in these intellectual occupa¬ 
tions is to be found In Cochin. The 
proportion would certainly have been 
higher but for the fact that the intellec¬ 
tual Sub-classes offer but very limited 
scope in this Lijliput of a State, so much 

so that many of her educated sons and even daughters have ei ther to remain 
unemployed or to emigrate to more promising climes. It will be seen from the 
next chapter how truly these figures reflect the measure of the progress achieved 
by the State in the sphere of modern education. 

16. Turning to the working popu¬ 
lation relumed in Sub-class 1, we find 
from the margin that the proportion of 
earners and working dependents cal¬ 
culated on the total population of the 
State is almost identical with that of 
the actual workers of lyai and igri. 
According to the occupation statis¬ 
tics of these two previous censuses, 
about half the population of the State 
is seen to have been supported by 
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m 

agriculture; and because there is no appreciable variation between 1921 
and 1931 in the ratio of the working population in this Sub-class, it may 
perhaps be safely concluded that agriculture still supports almost the 
same proportion of population. It must, however, be noted in this con* 
need on that the earners who returned agriculture as their principal occu¬ 
pation together with the working 
dependents under the same order 
show an increase of only iy'6 per cent 
over the actual workers in the same 
order in 192 r, while the State's popu¬ 
lation has increased by more than 23 
percent. At the same time the non- 
agriculturists who returned agriculture 
as their subsidiary source of income in 
1931 number 18,692, whereas the par¬ 
tially agricultural population of igsi numbered but 9,659. These statistics 
show that agriculture is gaining in popularity at least as a subsidiary source of 
income if not as one of the principal means of earning. In any case, agriculture 
still continues to be the predominant occupation of the people In Cochin also* 
though, as we have already seen, not to the same extent as in most other States 
and Provinces- 

17- The principal divisions of the agricultural population in Sub-class 

I are non-cultivating proprietors taking 
rent in money or kind (group 1), 
meaning the land-owners who do not 
themselves cult ivote the ir lauds but lease 
them out to tenants for fixed rents, cul¬ 
tivating owners (group t) who farm their 
lands themselves with hired labour, 
cultivating tenants (group 6 a) who 
themselves cultivate the lands leased 
out to them, non-cultivating tenants 
(group 6 b} who engage sub-tenants for 
farming the lands they hold on lease, 
and who receive rent in their turn, and 
agricultural labourers (group 7). The 
specific figures for these groups are 
given in the margin side by side with 
the figures of actual workers in 1921 
and 1911. The most populous groups 
are seen to be those of cultivating owners, cultivating tenants and agricultural 
labourers. As the actual workers of 1921 roughly correspond to the earners 
and working dependents of 1931, the non-cultivating proprietors and the 
cultivating owners will appear to have registered a Urge increase during the 
last 10 years. The fall in the numbers of culti vating tenants must, in all pro¬ 
bability, be attributed to many of them being now in the class of land-owners. 
Agricultural labourers have increased very considerably in numbers. It is 
evident from the figures shown in the margin that there is no waning of 
interest in agriculture despite the growing enthusiasm for industrial pursuits 
characteristic of modern times. 

18. Under order 1 (a) (Cultivation), rice is the chief crop of cultivation 
throughout the State. Next m importance to rice are cocoanut (.group 10) in 
the southern taluks and arecanut (included in group r6) in the northern taluks, 
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both groups falling under order i (b), dealing with the cultivation oi special 

crops. Group io is of particular interest and importance. It shows that the 

working population (including subsidiary earners) engaged in the cultivation of 

the cocoamtt numbers over 21,000 persons or a little less than 2 per cent of the 

total population of the State. Obviously the nunilrers supported by this group 

must he still greater. From Sub-class 111 [Industry) we find how this valuable 

special crop peculiar to the Malabar coast gives work to many more people who 

earn their livelihood from the multiple industries connected with the produce of 

the cocoanut palm. The following extract from the Census Report of 1901 will 

be read with interest in this connection. 

* 

"So multifarious ire the Ms G* to which the various parts and products of the cocoanut 
palm are applied that It is* like the Mexican a tree which encloses within a cumpaet 

form many of the elements of human comfort and civilization, and naturally its cultivation Fin¬ 
nishes a corresponding multiplicity of occupations to the people in the regions of its special 
growth. Moreover* its products have all along been at the root oE the conm;erdal prosperity 
of the seaboard taluks and the material well-being of the people thereof. The rciinufaeLtira oi 
oil from the kernels, the drawing oF toddy from the unexpended Flower sp.ithes, and the distil¬ 
lation of arrack T from the fermented toddy occupy a considerable number of people under 
■foodp drink and stimulants 1 * while the preparation of the husk into fibre and Its fabrication 
into ropes, cordage, mats, etc ¥| similarly engage Innumerable hands under "textile fabiics'- 
Dcaling in shells, trunk, plaited leaves and olher minor products also gives subsistence to niauy 
poor people. Confining our a mention to ■agriculture*, the cultivation of the cocoanut paint 
forms the means of livelihood of 19,027 or +'G percent of the total agricultural population, * # 
**#&***:- income derived fro m the cultivation of cocoanut. where It is not the chief 
means of sub^ixiefice, is. throughout the seaboard taluks* almost invariably a subsidiary source 
in the family means ot livelihood, while it is the sole resource to many in the *amu area/ 1 

19. The numbers returned in group 27 under order 2 (Fishing and 
Hunting) are also noteworthy. They show that the rich facilities for fishing 
which exist in the State are being availed of to an increasing extent, 

20. Sub-class III (Industry) must be regarded as the most important 
occupation o£ the people after Sub-class I, even though the industrial population 
stands below the working population returned in Sub-class X (Domestic service) 
in respect of its numerical strength. As remarked in paragraph 13, Cochin 
has a larger proportion of people engaged in industrial pursuits than Mysore, 
Baroda or Madras. The explanation for this is to be found in the following 
extract from the Census Report of 1911. 

■‘This comparative preponderance of industrial population in these two t Stales is due 
not to the infertility of the soil or hs unsuitability to agriculture but to certain natural advan¬ 
tages possessed by them, which have diverted a larger proportion of people than in most other 
parts of India from agriculture to industrial occupations, Among these tray be mentioned 
ihc existence of a Urge extent of backwaters and finals teeming with fish life and providing 
ifccupation to a large number of fishermen, fish-curers and dealers, and boat and bargemen; 
of valuable forests covering neartv one-iulf of Ihe States mad providing employment to numbers 
oi wood cutters, sawyers, carpenters and collectors of forest produce; and of facilities for the 
cultivation of the cocoanut palm, the raw produce of which affords scope for important and 
extensive industries, such as faddy drawing, Jaggery making, wrack distilling, oil pressing, ~oir 
making, etc." 


* Tins Ita» since been pTatiilijt-.ii. 
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3 i. The figures for such groups in this Sub*class of occupation, as are 

taken up for discussion here, are given 
in the margin of the respective para¬ 
graphs together with the figures of 
actual workers iu the corresponding 
groups in 7921 and 1911, Groups 43 
(cotton spinning, sizing and weaving) 
and 45 (rope, twine, string and other 
fibres) are the most important divisions 
under order 3 (Textiles). Cotton weav¬ 
ing has been growing both as a cottage 
and as a factory industry, and we find 
that the numbers engaged in this group 
have increased by 42*7 per cent. It was observed in paragraph n of Chapter 
1 that the spinning and weaving mills at Trichur had developed into a flourish¬ 
ing and important concern- Weaving colonies on a small scale started by private 
enterprise are also thriving in several parts of the State. 

j:. Croup 45 is mostly concerned 
with the manufacture of eocoanut fibre 
and yarn and gives work to as many as 
34,673 persons (nearly 3 per cent of 
the State's population), and subsistence 
to many more. The numbers in this 
group show an increase of 33*4 percent 
during the decade. 
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23. Groups 54, 55 and 56 in order WrdcP7> 
7 (Wood) Find employment for 23,007 wooa 
persons (below 2 per cent of the total 
population). The actual workers in this 
order numbered 20,798 in [921* The 
rich and extensive forest area in the 
State and its systematic exploitation 
are responsible for the relatively large 
proportion of the population working 
in this order. Group 54 (sawyers) 
shows a decrease in numbers probably 
because of the growing competition 
of sawiog mills worked by steam 
power. 
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24. So far as Cochin is concerned, „ , _ 
p , order s, 

the two most important groups under Metals 
order 8 (Metals) are 59 (blacksmiths 
etc.) and 60 (workers in brass etc.). 

The marginal figures show a very 
considerable decline in the numerical 
strength of group 59- The disparity 
between 1921 and 1911 in respect of 
the numbers returned in this group 
gives rise to doubts regarding the 
accuracy of the figures recorded in 
1921, The blacksmith community has 
increased by i5'5 per cent during the 
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Order 9- 
Ceramics 


Order I ft 
Chemical 
pr^ncts etc- 


Orier 11 , 
laired Lrtdnv 
tries 


past decade anti most of the workers of this class still pursue their hereditary 
occupation, It must, however, be observed in this connection that the demand 
tor articles like locks, bolts, nails etc. of local manufacture has been gradually 
decreasing, because imported articles of foreign make have flooded the market. 

25. Group 63 representing potters and makers of earthen-ware in order 

9 {Ceramics) is another industry show* 
mg signs of decline. The standard off 
living has risen among most classes of 
the population and the use of earthen¬ 
ware is now restricted t> the very 
lowest orders among the people, metal 
utensils having largely replaced earthen 
ones. The rise in the number of brick 
and tile factories referred to in para¬ 
graph rr of Chapter I will account for 
the large increase observed ingroup 64. 
It is satisfactory to note that most of 
the factories are thriving- 

26. The manufacture and refining 
of vegetable oils is the only group of 
importance under order to (Chemical 
products etc.). Though there are nu¬ 
merous oil mills worked by steam power 
where the extraction chiefly of cocoanut 
oil is carried on as a factary industry, 
oil-pressing as a cottage industry still 
gives work to many people. 

27- The groups that deserve special notice under order 11 (Food indus¬ 
tries) are 71 trice pounders, buskers etc.). 75 (sweetmeat makers etc.), 76 
(toddy drawers) and 78 (manufacturers of tobacco). The increase in the number 

of rice hulling mills employing steam 
power is reflected in the figures return¬ 
ed in group 71. Rice mills were first 
opened In the decade igot—1911 and 
the workers in this group fell from. 
33,816 to 9,790 during the period. The 
industry was pursued almost exclusive¬ 
ly by women of the poorer classes, and 
thousands of them have now been driven 
to other callings. Though the excise 
revenue of the Stale in 3931 shows a 
considerable increase over that of 1921, 
toddy drawers are seen to have 
decreased by no less than 52-4 per cent 
during the decade. We do not know 
what proportion of this decrease is to be 
attributed to the unwillingness of people 
to return the disreputable pursuit of toddy drawing as their occupation: but It 
may be safely assumed that there has been a fall in the consumption of toddy 
in as much as certain sections of the labouring classes—toddy is the favourite 
drink of these classes—have been persuaded to give it up in favour of tea. 
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The fact Urn tobacco manufacturers have registered a very large increase must 
show the growing prevalence of the snuff and smoking habits. 

28. One wonders whether the numbers returned in some of the most onter u, 

important groups under order 12 fin- 
dustries of dress and the toilet) do not twltet 
reflect certain interesting aspects of 
modern fashions. The working popu¬ 
lation in group 85 (washing and clean¬ 
ing) shows a slight increase over the 
figures of 1911. But the tailors of 
group 83 and the barbers of group 8S 
have both declined in their numerical 
strength. Obvious!ythesegroopsmust 
depend on the patronage chiefly of the 
upger classes for their subsistence. 

The girls of these classes learn needle¬ 
work at school and have dispensed 
with the services of tailors for such 
articles of dress as the women folk of their classes require. Group 83 appears 
to have therefore suffered an appreciable loss. Likewise the golden age for 
barbers seems lo have corns to an end when English education introduced 
western fashions in its wake. Of old the males in the Christian and Muslim 
communities had the whole of their crown, and those in the Hindu communities, 
the whole of their crown with the exception of a round patch at the top or back 
reserved for a tuft, shaved clean aL frequent and short intervals. But now they 
have their hair cropped after the fashion of the West, and most men have their 
daily shave attended to by themselves. 1 he two groups therefore have but 
little reason to be in love with modern ways and fashions. 

29. Group 90 (linte burners, cement orJer U.Uuii 
workers etc.) under order 14 and 4i f K :a 1 ' fu *; 

^ tries und order 

croup 08 {makers ot jewellery etc.) 1?, Muceii*- 
under order 17 complete the list of the tries 
important divisions in Sub-class III. 

Both groups show a fall in num hers, 
but the decrease in group 98 is very 
considerable. One hopes that the 
cra^e for ornaments and jewellery cha¬ 
racteristic of our women is generally 
on the decline. 
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30. The ig groups reviewed above account for 95-9 per cent of the 
earners and working dependents in this important Sub-class, The remaining 3^ 
groups of the Sub-class, for which returns have been received, together contain 
but 4'i per cent of the working population engaged in industries. 


It is further to be observed 
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Jail. Most of the remaining groups 


the numbers in Sub-class 1 [ 1 as a whole 
have slightly declined during the period 
under review. As already explained, 
the largest decrease is in group 71 
(rice pounders, buskers etc.) Groups 
59 1, blacksmiths err:.), 76 (toddy draw¬ 
ers), 90 (lime burners, cement workers 
etc.) and 9S (makers of jewellery etc.) 
have also contributed much to this 
l! a substantial Increase. 
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31. We have already seen that Sub-class IV {Transport) gives work to 

14,594 persons (excluding subsidiary 
earners) or 1*2 per cent of the total 
population. The extensive waterways 
possessed by the State provide ex¬ 
ceptional facilities for transport by 
water. All important groups in this 
division record a large rise in numbers, 
the percentage of increase for the Sub¬ 
class as a whole being no less than 53 
for the decade. Group 107 relating 
to mechanical]) - driven vehicles is parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy. It shows the new 
development of transport by road by 
mechanical means with special refer¬ 
ence to motor vehicles. The rural 
and out-lying parts of the Slate have 
been opened out as never before and 
brought within very easy reach of all 
important towns by this means. At the 
same time the tnore primitive forrrs 
of inland transport like the ancient 
bullock-carts are still kept up in connection with trade. Group 10S which deals 
mainly with such forms of transport actually records an increase of 8*6 per cent. 
In the northern taluks of the State the transport of goods to and (rom commer¬ 
cial centres in Malabar and Coimbatore is still effected to a large extent by 
these bullock-carts. The increase in road traffic is reflected in the numbers 
returned in group 106 (labourers employed on rusds etc.) Iti the southern, 
taluks the primitive vallvms (native boats for carrying goods and passengers) 
and the modern steam and motor boats mostly take the place of the bullock-carts 
and motor buses cE the nqithern taluks. 
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32. Sub&idiary Table VI gives 
the numbers of persons employed in 
Railways, Postsand Telegraphs, Irri¬ 
gation and other departments, ,4 n 
abstract of the figures is given in the 
margin. Sections A (Railways), 
R ( Postal department) and E {Anehal 
department) record an increase over 
the corresponding figures of 1921. 
The decrease noticed in sections C 
(Irrigation department) and D (Forest 
Tramway) is only apparent, because 
the returns of 1931 do not include 
the coolies working In the depart¬ 
ments, whereas those of ic,^j contain 
coolies also. 


^j r Sub-class V (Trade) which deals with the commercial population 
is seen to occupy the third place in importance, when the proportion of earners 
in the various Sub-classes is taken into consideration. The figures for the 
division as a whole have risen by 9 per cent during the period even though all 
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orders do not share in this increase. Trade was flourishing till almost the 

close of the decade, and the commer¬ 
cial population enjoyed considerable 
prosperity. These circumstances are 
revealed to a certain extent by the 
appreciable increase noticed in group 
i 13 under order 23, which represents 
bank managers, money lenders etc. 
The reasons for the fall in the numbers 
of those trading in textiles (group 117) 
are not quite obvious. Perhaps many 
of them have been returned as workers 
in groups 43 and 45 under Sub-class 
ill (Industry), in as much as they arc 
but petty dealers who themselves sell 
the articles they manufacture. The 
growing restrictions imposed on th& 
sale of liquor will partly account tor 
the decrease in group t 26 (vendors of 
wine, liquors, etc.), the number of 
liquor shops having fallen from 7.S9 in 
1921 tu 560 in 1931. The fall in the 
consumption of toddy alluded to in para¬ 
graph 27 above may also be recalled In this connection. Hut it is doubtful 
whether the decrease in group 126 points to any reduced demand for the 
more harmful varieties of drink like arrack and foreign liquors. 1 he 
phenomenal increase in group 127 (owners and managers of hotels, cook 
shops, etc.), and perhaps also in group 150 (genera! store-keeper* and 
shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ), is most probably to be attributed 
to the habit of tea-drinking which is now very widely prevalent among 
most classes of the people. This habit has led to the opening of hundreds of 
tea-shops in all parts of the State. 
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The ahnormal variations between 1921 an 1 ro^i in almost all groups 
under order 32 (Other trade in food stuffs) arise chiefly from the re-grouping of 
occupations in the classification scheme and call for no special comment. 

34. Sub-classes VI and \ [I (Public Force and Public Administration) 
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are seen to employ more people than 
in jq 2 j. The former deals chiefly with 
the State Police and (he latter with the 
Sirkar and municipal services. The 
professional population is represented 
by Sub-class VIII (Professions and 
Liberal Arts). Orders 45 (Religion) 
and 47 (Medicine) both return larger 
numbers than in 1921, but group 170 
in order 47 contains more quacks than 
qualified physicians following the 
Ayurvedic or other indigenous systems 
of medicine. The fall in numbers under 
order 4S (Instraction) must be due to 
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CHAPTER VlUj — OCCUPATION— PART ] — GENERAL 


the disappearance of many unrecog¬ 
nised indigenous schools referred to in 
paragraph 19 of the next chapter, from 
which it will be seen that the decrease 
does not signify any set-bach in edu¬ 
cation. The increase under order 49 
(Letters, arts etc.) is partly to be ac¬ 
counted for by the re-groupings of 
occupations in ihe classification 
scheme, an instance of which is seen in 
witches and wizards being transferred 
from group 189 in Sub-class XII of the 
old scheme to group iSr under order 
49 “where they are at least as suitably 
kennelled as astrologers and me¬ 
diums” 

35. The working population in the two Sub-classes VII and V 111 repre¬ 
sent the intellectual and educated classes, and together they absorb 3 ' 5 per 
cent of the total working population of the State* The corresponding figure 
in 1921 was 4/7 per cent. It will be seen from the next chapter that English 
education has made remarkable progress during the past decade, so much so 
that a higher proportion of the working population ought to have been returned 
in the professional Sub-classes, if all educated persons had found sullable employ¬ 
ment within the Stale itself- Instead of the expected rise in the proportion of 
workers found in the two classes, we have an actual fall of 1" 2 per cent, even 
though the specific numbers employed show a slight increase over the figures of 
1921. The fact is ttnL the scope for employment in the professional sphere is 
strictly limited. Trade, Industry and even Agriculture can afford to absorb 
an increasing number of workers, Iont Public Administration and the 1 rofessions 
c an not- For this reason considerable numbers of English-educated persona, 
who ought to have during the last to years joined the ranks of those pursuing 
intellectual callings, have been subjected to much distress through unemploy¬ 
ment. This aspect of the subject is treated in greater detail in the next chapter 
which deals with literacy. 

36- The statistics of educated unemployment presented in the two parts 
of Imperial Table XII may be briefly reviewed here. It was remarked in 
paragraph 5 above that the census of educated unemployment was unfortunately 
a failure. Special schedules were distributed by the enumerators with suitable 
instructions to the English-educated persona of their respective blocks, but 
the response was poor and the schedules were not returned in a majority of 
cases. We have seen that the average man views unemployment and dependence 
as a disgrace. He is naturally unwilling Ho hold a candle to his own shame* 
by returning himself as unemployed. This unwillingness will be alf the greater 
on the part of educated young men with their high ideals of independence and 
honour. Disappointment and dejection too might have been partly responsible 
for the poor response. In any case the special census has been a failure every¬ 
where and the Census Commissioner proposed that imperial Table Xfl might 
be dropped and the results of the enquiry shown in a Subsidiary Table append¬ 
ed to this chapter. The Table was, however, compiled before the proposal 
was received and hence it has been retained, 

37. Turning to the figures in the Table, we find that 44; persons he- 
- tween Ihe ages of 20 and 40, with educational qualifications ranging from a 
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pass in the secondary school-leaving certificate (matriculation) examination to 
the highest degrees of the Madras University, returned themselves as un¬ 
employed or unsuitably employed at the special census. 4 persons over 40 and 
74 persons under 20 years, with like attainments are also to be added to this 
list, so that the total number of the unemployed will stand at 522 according to 
these returns- That unemployment is not confined to graduates in Arts will 
be seen from Part II oE the Table. It is no exaggeration to state that scores 
of our legal practitioners (graduates in Law) have so little work that they 
should strictly be grouped with the unemployed. Qualified medical practi¬ 
tioners also have been hit hard. 80 out of the 444 unemployed persona aged 
20—40 are Masters or Bachelors of Arts, but as many as 451 are only holders 
of completed secondary school-leaving certificates. 2 5'5 per cent of the un¬ 
employed are Brahmans, 54’2 per cent are “other I lindus" and 30*9 per cent are 
from all other classes combined. Almost all the Brahmans are from the Tamil 
Brahman class and the “other Hindus” from the Nayar community. Indian 
Christians form the majority in “all other classes.” A knowledge of the local 
conditions will show that, though the returns arc far from complete, this distri¬ 
bution of the unemployed by class reflects with much truth the relative propor¬ 
tion of the extent of educated unemployment in the three communities. Other 
communities arc backward in English education, and ars therefore much less 
alfected. 

38. The distress to which educated women are subjected as a result of 
the grooving extent of unemployment in their ranks is the saddest part of the 
whole affair. Though very few returns were received [torn English-educated 
women, it is but too well known that several graduates and many intermediates 
in Arts, and scores of school-leaving certificate holders (matriculates) in the 
State are forced to remain idle against their will, for the Education department 
can absorb but a very small proportion of their ever-increasing numbers. 
Other departments can help them even less. For reasons explained in paragraphs 
13 and 16 of Chapter VI, most of these women are likely to remain unmarried. 
Unemployment in their case, therefore, means the most acute distress. 

39. In any case the problem of educated unemployment has already 
assumed serious proportions and it is high time that effective remedial measures 
are devised to relieve the situation, and purge the communities affected of the 
unhealthy and growing clement of discontent. 

40. Of the remaining Sub-classes, X (Domestic service) and XI fIn¬ 
sufficiently described occupations) alone deserve any notice. The proportion 
of the working population engaged in Sub-class X has already been commented 

on in paragraph 13 above. Only 7’Sper 
cent of this population are earners, the 
rest being working dependents; and 
among these working dependents 99’1 
per cent are women. Accordi ng to the 
instructions issued to the census staff, 
such dependents as contributed to the 
support of the household were to be 
shown as workers in column 11 of the 
schedule. Where female dependents 
regularly performed actual manual work like cooking, thereby obviating the 
necessity for employing paid cooks or domestic servants, they were to be 
treated as working dependents and the work they did was to appear in column 
11. These instructions are responsible for the returns under this Sub-class. 
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We h a ve already seen that the numbers in Sub-class XI represent no 

morn than 4-2 per cent of the total wort* 
ing population. 97*5 per cent of the 
workers in this Sub-class are earners 
engaged in one or other of the three 
principal occupations, namely, Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and T rade. But it is 
not possible to assign these workers to 
their respective groups in these Sub-classes because of the defective nature of the 
returns. 

41. The marginal table shows the proportion of working dependents to 

earners in each Sub-class of occupation 
and diagram 2 illustrates this propor¬ 
tion in some of the principal occupations. 
For reasons already explained in the 
preceding paragraph, Sub-class X may 
be excluded when the ratio of working 
dependents to earners is examined. 
Likewise the negligible numbers in 
Sub-class XII where beggirs, vagrants 
etc. were returned as working depend¬ 
ents may also be ignored. Turning 
to the remaining Sub-classes, we find 
that the figures for working dependency 
are as a rule very low. In the import¬ 
ant section dealing with Agriculture, 
there are but 29 working dependents 
for every 1,000 earners. Industry 
receives more help, the ratio here being 
74. Professions and Liberal Arts have 
tS and Trade but a poor 16 helpers to* 
i,oco earners. Public Force and 
Public Administration have naturally 
no working dependents. Sub-class XI 
(Insufficiently described occupations) 

shows a ratio of 26. 

42. The statement in the margin gives the proportion of working 

dependency in selected Sub-classes of 
occupation for other States and Pro¬ 
vinces. The disparity between Cochin 
on the one hand and these States and 
Provinces on the other in this respect 
is seen to be so wide that we cannot but 
attribute it to a difference In the basis 
of the census returns. It does not 
appear likely that many working de¬ 
pendents in Cochin were erroneously 
returned as earners, because the ratio 
of earners will hardly support this view* 
In all probability many persons who 
were qualified to be treated as working 
dependents have been included in the 
class of non-working dependents. 
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43* * The proportion of women In 
the working population of the State is JSjfflft - ,, by 
relatively high. If Sub-class X (Do- ““ 
mestic service) is also included, we 
shall find 921 female workers per 1,000 
male workers in the two classes of 
earners and working dependents com¬ 
bined; and even when Domestic service 
is left out of consideration, there will 

be 506 women per i,ooo men. 

44. Among camera taken separately, the femile ratio is found to be 498. ^ ratjo 
The following table gives the figures for selected Sub-classes and groups and nnwinjearn- 
it Is satisfactory to note that they testify to the general accuracy of the returns. 
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CHAPTER VIII,—OCCUPATION' — PART I,—GENERAL 
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In Agriculture, the ratio among non-cultivating proprietors is naturally 
much higher (S i o) than among cultivating owners(25o) or tenants (226). Agricul¬ 
tural labourers correctly show an actual excess of female workers. Women of 
the lower classes are engaged for field labour in large numbers, the harvesting of 
crops in particular being almost their monopoly. Under Industry, Textiles 
attract considerable numbers of females, but they are far in excess of males in 
the industries connected with cocoanut fibre. Thousands of women of the 
luwer orders in the coastal taluks are engaged in these light and profitable 
pursuits which could be conveniently plied during their leisure intervals. The 
same remark applies to group 56 (basket makers etc.), the only difference being 
that it is not confined to the coastal taluks. The cottage industry of earthen¬ 
ware has almost as many women as men workers. It has already been remarked 
that tice pounding and husking are occupations pursued almost exclusively by 
women. Washing and cleaning and scavenging are other industries where they 
predominate. The presence of a few women among toddy drawers can only 
mean that their income is derived from toddy drawing, the actual work being 
performed by their paid agents or servants. Sub-class IV (Transport) natural¬ 
ly shows a very low ratio of the weaker sex, but Sub-class V (Trade) affords 1 
more scope for women in groups like 130 (dealers in sweetmeats etc.) and 131 
(dairy products etc,). Public Force still retains its male sex, but Public 
Administration is no longer the close preserve of men though, as yet, the female y 
element in it is very weak. In another decade we may expect from this Sub¬ 
class of occupation more tangible evidence of the progress of female education 
and the general awakening of women. Professions and Liberal Arts have been 
fairly overrun by the fair sex, the female ratio in groups [69 (registered medical 
practitioners etc., representing qualified physicians and surgeons trained in 
modern medical colleges and schools), 172 (midwives, nurses etc,), 174 (profes¬ 
sors, teachers etc.) and 175 (clerks etc.) being particularly noteworthy^. 
Domestic service naturally employs more women than men. It is to be observed] 
that the sex ratio in the various Sub-classes and groups of occupation is in strict! 
accord not only with the peculiar social and economic conditions of this densely 
peopled Malayali State, but also with the comparatively high level of education, 
enlightenment and freedom enjoyed by the women of Cochin. 


45. Among working dependents females are far in excess of males for 
the obvious reason that the latter will generally pass Into the class of earners as 
soon they are able to work, and wc find the most remarkable ratio of 17,47^ 
women fori every 1,000 men in. this class of the working population. Evert 
when Domestic service with its legions of women is excluded from our calcakL 
lions, this ratio wr„U be as high as 1,581, The table given at the end of this pira^ 
graph shows the figl^es for selected occupations. The working dependents in 
Sub-class I as a whittle are seen to have 930 women for every 1,000 men, 
cultivating tenants showing a proportion of 907 and agricultural labourers 2,22a- 
The ratio in Sub-class II reaches the high figure of 4,380, group 56 (basket 
makers etc.) being almost monopolised by women. Several other groups and 
orders also are dominated by them. Domestic service of course heads the 
list with the proportion of 10/7,735 females for every 1,000 males I 
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46. Subsidiary Tables I (b) and II (b) deal with the proportion, in the 

total population, of earners who have JSfSffiw 
returned a subsidiary occupation ; and 
we find that, of the total earning popu¬ 
lation of 466,726 persons, 99,763 or 2 1 *4 
per cent have returned a subsidiary 
calling in addition to their principal 
occupation. The comparative state¬ 
ment in the margin shows that 
Travancorc has relatively a larger number of subsidiary earners. The figures for 
Mysore and Baroda are, however, very ] aw . Per hips the two West Coast States 
offer greater facilities for workers to pursue more than one occupation at a time. 

The numbers returned under Domestic service are also partly responsible for 
the higher proportion in T ravancore and Cochin, 

The statement given below shows the numbers and proportion of earners 
who follow each of the Subclasses as their subsidiary occupation. 
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Of the three important Sub-classes, Agriculture is naturally the most 
popular, and as many as 35*2 per cent of the subsidiary earners are engaged in 
this congenial pursuit. Industry and Trade also are seen to claim appreciable 
numbers. 

47. More interesting than the above distribution of subsidiary earners 

by Sub-classes of occupation is their 
classification based on their principal 
occupation. For this purpose we shall 
divide the total earning population into 
two classes, the first showing agri¬ 
cultural, and the second non-agricul- 
tural, vocations as their principal 
source of income. There are 206.142 
earners following order 1 (a). Culti¬ 
vation, under Sub-class 1 as their chief 
occupation, and out of this number 
57,850 persons representing 28-1 per 
cent of the earners in the above order, and 58 per cent of the total number of 
subsidiary' earners in the State, have returned a second occupation as a subsi¬ 
diary source of their income. Of the earners in the remaining 54 orders 
{numbering 260,384 persons), only 41.913 or 1 ^' 1 P er c f nt are secn to 
more than one occupation. The proportion of subsidiary earners among 
agriculturists is thus higher than among non-agriculturists, but it must be 
remembered in this connection that the agriculturists who have non-agricuttural 
subsidiary occupations number only 42,757* the rest v J 5 *° 93 ) having returned 
one of the groups of their own order (1 [a], Cultivation,) as their subsidiary 
calling. When due allowance is made for this section among agricultural 
earners, there will be only 207 for every 1,000 earners of order 1 fa) having a 
non-agricultural subsidiary occupation. Among the non-agricultural earning 
population, the proportion of those who pursue agricultural callings as a subsi¬ 
diary source of income is as low as 72 per 1,000. 

The following table gives the distribution by occupation of subsidiary 
earners among agriculturists. 
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OCCUPATION BY CASTES 


US 


If Sub-classes I and X are omitted, there will remain hut a fourth for all 
other occupations combined. In the circumstances it may not be wrong or 
unfair to conclude that the great majority of agricultural workers who have 
much more leisure on their hands than workers in other spheres are not making 
proper use of their spare time* They reveal* a sad disinclination to take to 
subsidiary occupations for Improving their economic condition. And their 
altitude seems to be characterised by a placid* but pathetic! contentment with 
their present lot, however unenviable it may be. 

aS, The extent to which different castes are retaining their traditional 

* , Oeeu(WitLfti 

occupations or have taken to other pursuits will be seen from Imperial Table bycajtes 

XI and Subsidiary Table V. The following extracts from the Census Report 

of 1901 will be found to be highly interesting and instructive in this connection. 

The searching and historical analysis of the whole subject and the fullness of its 

treatment justify the long quotation. 

uW Caj/a ,—We have seen that caste has flourished most luxuriantly 
on this coast, and that the differentiation has been carried on with a degree of elaboration that 
has hardly any parallel elsewhere. Subsidiary Table XI has been eompsfcd only for certain 
selected castes h but it reflect* with sufficient dearness the practical economic life of the society 
and the partially occupational basis of caste* which we have traced to the double source of 
race and occupation. The ancient customs and institutions of the land subsisting with greater 
or less vitality* the various castes, as we have else where shown* socially remain almost in the 
places aligned to them ages ago. In respect of occupy Lions* few* if any. of the castes arc now 
seen being b'-und ;o any particular calling by which they live* nor were they perhaps at any 
time so exclusively bound. Interest in land, or some occupation or other connected with agri¬ 
culture* has been a source of livelihood to most castes that have other traditional occupations. 

Besides being landlords, the different groups of ttambudm have most of them distinct functions 
to discharge, and tradition similarly assigns complex callings to several other cutes. But as 
only a few families and individuals of a caste am so circumstanced, this fact of complex 
functions may be ignored, and we may confine our attention to the predominant occupation of 
a caste, assigned to 11 by tradition and generally implied in ils current appellation. 

The movement of the groups from their traditional mooring* Is regulated by a variety of 
circumstances, the moat important of which is the supporting power of the occupations. The 
Kambudrfr or Malay all Hindu priestly class and the Ambalavasia or temple servant* represent 
two com muni ties, each divided into groups upon a system of religious function*, and owing to 
the continuance of these function*, such systems of occupations have had a prolonged existence. 

It is instructive in this connection to institute a comparison between the Nambudm and the 
Tamil Brahmans. The latter am found In almost all walks of life, having oversowed the 
limits of their traditional occupation in a|] available directions These and the Konkani 
Brahmans form here, a* do their brethren elsewhere, two prosperous communities full of enter 
prise and activity. They have indeed each gone through different social experiences and arrived 
at different practical conclusions, while the Nambudris, hampered by the traditions of the past* 
have yet to recognise that matters relating to economics are 'a body of practical expedients to 
be amended from time to time'* A* we have said elsewhere, they have not as yet begun to fed 
the pressure of material wants* But though their materia! existence ha* been *0 far agreeable 
and may not in the near future become insupportable, there are Indications that it is gradually 
ceasing to be agreeable to the extent it used to be. Their economic existence is practically in 
a state of numbness and inactivity* and in other respects t vi t Llujy present few of the character¬ 
istics of a piogressive community. The faculties of this superior race have been so far of 
little practical use to the progress of the MalayilU as a nation in modern times, bnt, if, am of 
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yore, their energies had been diverted into proper channels, a sensible addition would have been 
made to the intellectual wealth of the Malayall community, which would have reacted with 
effect in the sphere of material advancement. 

Recognition of function in relation to caste is least possible in the case of high caste 
Nayars, As a relic of former tiroes, we find that the small force of Infantry (the Nayar Brigade) 
maintained by the State still goes by the name of the ancient military caste of Kerala. Aristo¬ 
cratic military leaders of the feudal ages, who then derived their income chiefly from landed 
property, all appear in an enfeebled state in these rimes of uninterrupted peice and tranquillity. 
Some of them ate almost penniless, and while a few families keep up their ancient position, most 
of them have lost their prestige and influence. Besides the governing and military classes, there 
are among Nayars sub "Castes of potters, weavers, oil-mongers, copper-smiths, etc. Not only are 
none of these castes found engaged in any of these industries, but they even consider it a dis¬ 
grace to be known by their traditional callings. Hence it is only natural that they are not seen 
in great numbers under industrial and commercial groups. There are again some classes of 
Nayars who are to do personal services to the Narabudris or to their own community, but the 
tendency has been to discontinue these services and take to other and more respectable callings. 
The community muster strong in the order of agriculture as occupiers and cultivators of land. 
Their partiality for agriculture and their reluctance to take to manufacture and commerce are 
in harmony with the sentiments generated by feudalism and cast?, and with the rigid conser¬ 
vatism which marks the mass of the society in so many forms. They are well represented in 
the civil service and professions, as m the race of progress, they march at the head of the 

Malayali community. Contrasted with the Nayars are the Native Christians, who with their 
eminent practical genius, skill and ability, lead the van in the industrial occupations and com¬ 
pete with the Tamil I Ira limans in quasi-commercial callings. Not being bound to any traditional 
occupation, they are found in all walks of life. Owing to the distinctions of caste, the differ¬ 
ent groups of Nayars still remain as incohesive elements, white, in spite of the difference of 
sects, there is among Christians much co-operation and union. Among the Eurasians in the 
State, there is an appreciable proportion having some vested interest in land, and while there 
are a few in the civil service of the State, and a few others again in the learned and artistic 
professions, the majority of them are engaged in industrial pursuits. Like the Native Christians, 
the Jonaka Mappilas take kindly to Industrial and commercial occupations, but lag behind 
them in all intellectual callings. The Kuduini Chelties, who came here originally as the 
personal servants of the Konkanis. have almost transformed themselves into a labouring class, 
and they are found well represented in all occupations which demand an active life of physical 
exertion, earning comparatively more wages than other cl asses of labourers. The K ad up pat tans,* 
a purely local group, appear among those least touched by the spirit of progress. Their tradi¬ 
tional calling of making and selling salt has long ceased to he a local industry, and they have 
been mostly occupiers and cultivators of the soil. The numerous body of Iluvans, with the 
traditional occupation of toddy drawing and selling, seem, by choice as well as by pressure, to 
have from the first taken to agriculture, general labour, end some minor industrial occupa¬ 
tions, As for the rest, the low caste Nayars (rbe barbers and washermen), the Rimma! ms (the 
artisan classes), the VaUns (fishermen and Uaatmen), the PuLiyans. Paraiyans, etc,, (the 
agrestic serfs of old), and most of the intermediate castes that have not been brought into 
the Table, are all more or less rigidly tied to their respective time-honoured trades and 
pursuits. 

Summary a»d Coutiusion .—The fundamental condition of the social union obtain¬ 
ing among Malayall Hindus is bared upon the supremacy of the Nambudri Brahmans, and on 
the interest of religion In respect of occupations, the Nambudris from the circumstances of 
their colonisation seem to have bit at the outset upon a self-suflIcing state political and 
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economical, no less than social, 10 order mainly lo protect and preserve themselves from ufincces* 
sar>‘ contact with foreign populations* In a land with abundant natural resources and inhabited 
by classes competent to supply the material wants of mao* they found it easy to arrange tbs 
economic life of the community just as they wished, and seem to have tried from the first to 
base the System on an invariable foundation. White they pursued the learned and artistic pro¬ 
fessions, and the Kayar* were gene rally entrusted with the task^ of war and protection, other 
groups In the population already enumerated, the mechanics, the artisans, the immediate culii* 
vators of the soil and others* supplied the different wants of society. The system became 
organized as a fully developed theocracy, ‘the claves or castes maintaining the degree of 
division of labour, which had been reached in early period*’ p with the. sacerdotal caste having 
the regulation of life in most of its departmentj. In a word* under special ethnographic and 
territorial conditions, a system of social economy was adopted carrying with it a notion of 
fixity and self-sufficiency. Though it settled the conditions of life, we kne w that the land was 
not for long hi alone by foreigners* and consequently* notwithstanding the geogrjphEcil isola¬ 
tion, articles from foreign prrts began lo come In from very early times, and steadily continued 
to pour In with the mcreased activity of immigration, which gradually tended to a*feet the 
economic basis oF society. The wants of society outgrew what used to be supplied by 
indigenous resources and labour. Few arts and industries have however found their way 
from elsewhere and gained location here* nor has any caste ever risen to the situations called 
into existence by the changing order of things; on the other hand, there has been throughout a 
tendency to yield in the struggle for existence in economic matters, so that, instead of develop* 
menti we notice successive phases of decline and deter! ora'ion In the pursuit of their respective 
industries by indigenous castes. They were perhaps destined to meet with this vicissitude from 
the first. The castes engaged in the immediate prosecution of Industries were, as they still 
mainly art* destitute of intellectual culture, and naturally enough, the industries have remained 
in the etude and undeveloped state, in which they were in very early times. Moreover, 
as they have been pursued mostEy by low castes, there has prevailed among the higher 
orders a contempt for such occupation*. The Nntnbtidm of early tiroes might indeed be 
presumed to have given some th ughl to the theoretical study of industries.! as they had 
Ip tome measure to furnish the various classes with their traditional stock of conceptions 
to supply their own peculiar wPmls. Hut, in course of time, they have by degrees left off even 
that partial association with such occupations. Most of the orders immedlately below them 
also have extended but a feeble hand of support to the labouring castes, who under a theocracy 
wen; naturally regarded more as me.ins to the ends of society Shan as Els members. After the 
decay of Brahman supremacy in political matters, Feudalism, which took definite shape with 
the establishment of monarchy (that is, after the advent of the Peru main), also worked against 
the growth of freedom and collective life* by the government becoming practically vested lit 
caste, class or local chieflains. In fact* it became grafted on to the caste system with its 
complicated letters and restriction*, and tended to intensify the isolation of the groups and to 
perpetuate in particular the degtadauon of the lower orders. Whatever advantages caste in 
its relation to occupation might have had at a certain stage of development in giving regularity* 
certitude and tranquillity to soo^t^! it reederad the industries practically stagnant, as for 
feudalism, it no doubt Halted the warlike circumstances of the limes, but, when its historical 
function disappeared, the rank and file of the military orders did not direct their energies to 
industrial arts and commerce, for they regarded the*e as unworthy and demeaning Nor could 
they* even if they had wished, have achieved much success for thu trade of the country, bath 
internal and foreign, had long before fallen into the hands of foreigners, so that after the 
great political change, which marked the close ol the iSth century* they concerned Lhcmsdvei 
with their ancient pursuit of agriculture* and became at the same time devoted aspirants to 
offices under the new rtgime* Thus, when feudalism died hard before the dawn of the last 
century, among the general body af the people social and economic ideas did not liberate 
themselves from Its influence, or from caste Fetters. The result has been that, of the three 
great spheres of human activity—agriculture! manufacture and commerce—agriculture has been 
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alimst the only imaas ot livelihood oi moat of the Malay aii castes, and we mark among them 
Ike phenomena characteristic of an agricultural community, pit., 'stagnation, want of enter* 
prise, and the maintenance of antiquated prejudices'," 

49, Conditions have changed since 1901, but it is more than doubtful 
whether they have changed to that extent which one might have reasonably 
expected Emm the remarkable progress made by the State in the sphere o[ 
modern education during the past 3 decades. For instance we find that most 
of those castes that had well known occupations assigned to them by tradition 
are almost as much attached to these vocations as they were of old. Be it re¬ 
membered at the same time that stagnation, deterioration and decline have over¬ 
taken several of the indigenous industries during the period owing as much to 
an ever-increasing foreign competition as to the lack of that support, enterprise 
and progress which were demanded by a rapidly changing order of things, so 
much so that many of these callings are now much less profitable than in the past. 

50. The marginal statement gives the proportion among earners of persons 

who returned their hereditary occupa- 
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per cent of the earners are 


most educated, advanced, enter¬ 
ing and practical. Only a negli¬ 
gible fraction (6 per cent) of the earn. 
ers in this class still retains the tradi- 
tional occupation of priesthood, a frac¬ 
tion jnst sufficient to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the Community, the 
rest having wisely taken to other pur- 
suits. Imperial Table XI will show 
that there is no Sub-class of occupation 
except the disreputable last one (Beg - 
gars. Vagrants, etc.) that has not consi¬ 
derably benefited from the energetic 
contribution of this intellectual and 
superior race. The numbers engaged 
in Trade, Public Administration and 
Professions and Liberal Arts are 
particularly noteworthy. The Konkani 
Brahmans (not included in the marginal 
list) tt>0 are like their Tamil brethren 
so far as their attachment to their tra¬ 
ditional calling of priesthood is con¬ 
cerned, but they have for long devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to Trade. 
The Ambalavasis and Nayars under 
the influence of English education 
have been deserting their hereditary 
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occupations in increasing number5 in favour oE Pub! ic Administration and 
Professions and Liberal Arts. Their reluctance to take to manufacture and com¬ 
merce has not yet been overcome, and hence their poor representation in other 
Sub-classes like Industry and Trade, It b doubtful whether toddy drawing 
and the industries connected with it alone gave work to all IJuva workmen even 
in ancient times. The numbers engaged in this calling form but a very small 
fraction of the earning population in the community. Even when agriculture too 
is included in their hereditary occupation—it is well known that the Iluvans 
look to agriculture from very early days—, only 3S per cent of the Iluva earners 
will be seen to he following their traditional vocation. The remaining workers 
are distributed in the other Sub-classes. A large proportion of the agricultural, 
industrial and general labour in the State is recruited from among the Iluvans. 

51. The figures for the remaining castes reveal but little change. 
A few like the Velialans, Velans, Pandarans, Kudu mi Chettis and Kanakkans 
would appeal to have drifted to a considerable distance from their old moorings, 
but most of them are so distributed in agricultural, industrial or general 
labour that we may well question the accuracy of the proportions shown against 
them. 

52. Comparing the ratios of 1931 with those of igri. we observe the 
remarkable fact that the changes of two eventful decades of modernisation in 
most spheres of our activities have not affected to an\ appreciable extent the 
traditional occupations of a large majority of communities, a fact which cannot 
but testify to the singular strength of the system of social economy instituted in 
ancient times to suit the then conditions of society. Of the 12 castes compared, 

3 (the Arayans, Chakkans and K us a vans) actually show a higher proportion 
of earners following their hereditary occupation. The Veluttedans, Valans, 
Pulayans, Sambavans (Parayans) and Kant malms reveal a slight fall in the 
ratio, which may be ignored in view of the fact that the working dependents 
and subsidiary earners of 1931 are not included In the figures. The proportion 
in the remaining 4 castes has fallen perceptibly. We have already seen how 
the Velakkattalavans or barbers were affected by modern Fashions. The pri¬ 
mitive washing of the Velans is growing less popular every day, and ths Velans 1 
priestcraft and tonsorial skill too are much less in demand among the classes 
served by them of old. And it has already been explained how English edu¬ 
cation has affected the ratio of the Ambalavasis and how general labour has 
upset the figures for the Kanakkans. 

53. The occupations of Indian Christians and Muslims deserve special 
notice. Neither of these communities is hampered by hereditary prejudices 
or predilections) and the result is seen in the economic progress of the two 
classes, and of the Indian Christians in particular. Imperial Table XI will 
show how this community is strongly represented in all the Sub-classes As 
remarked in the third paragraph of the extract from the Census Report of 1901 
quoted above, the Indian Christians compete with the Tamil Brahmans in quasi- 
commercial callings and lead the van in industrial occupations. Indigenous 
banking which was once the monopoly of the Tamil Brahmans has now passed 
mostly into the hands of Christians, The progress of higher education in the 
community has enabled them to compete successfully with others in Public 
Administration and Professions and Liberal Arts. The catholicity of Indian 
Christians in the choice of occupations, which has been rightly emphasised in 
previous Census Reports, is once more revealed by the occupation statistics of 
1931* The Muslims are well represented in industrial and commercial pursuits 
and appear to be economically sound. But their representation in intellectual 
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callings is poor owing to a general disinclination to take to literary pursuits, 
which characterised the community till very recent times. 

54, Before concluding this chapter, the figures compiled from the returns 
for organized industries recorded in column 12 of the schedule may be briefly- 
reviewed* It was remarked in paragraph 5 above that these statistics did not 
truly represent the growth of organized industries in the State. According to 
the instructions issued to the census staff, any organized concern employing at 
least 4 persons was to be returned, but it is clear from the available figures that 
even more ambitious concerns have been omitted, apparently because the in¬ 
structions were not properly understood. A few instances of short returns may 
be cited from State Table V embodying the statistics collected from column 
12. There are 1,537 persons engaged in the cultivation of tea in group 15 of Sub¬ 
class I in Imperial Table X; but we find only a smaller number recorded under 
tea plantations in State lable V. The fish-curing yards at NarakkaJ employ 
considerable numbers, but only 2 persons are seen under this head in the 
State Table, That the figures for soda water factories are simply ridiculous 
will be testified to by any one acquainted in the least with local conditions. 
Tobacco, snuff, bidi and cigarette factories, tailoring works, motor transport, 
tramways and motor and steam boats are other items that furnish Instances of short 
returns. It is also noteworthy that no figures have been recorded in Sub¬ 
class V (Trade). 

55. The basis of the returns in 1931 being different from that of 1921, 
comparisons with the figures of 1921 will serve no useful purpose. The statis¬ 
tics exhibited in the Slate Table will at best give an idea of some of the import¬ 
ant organized industries in the State and the lines of possible development in 
the future. The subject is treated in Part II of this chapter, which Mr. V. K. 
Achyutha Menon, M. A., B. Com., Superintendent of the Government Trades 
School, THehuri has kindly contributed. 



CHAPTER VIII.—OCCUPATION. — PART II.—INDUSTRIES 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES. 

{Contributed by Mr. V. K. Ac kyat ha Me nan, M. A., hi. Coat., 

Superintendent, Government Trades School-, Trick t*r.\ 

The problem of industrial development in Cochin does not differ materially 
from the same problem as it has presented itself in other parts oF India. fadwtriw 
During the period succeeding the Industrial Commission Report (1916—18), 
when the British Provinces and some of the Indian States initiated an era of 
industrial development by their active participation in industrial ventures, and 
by extending State help to industries started by private enterprise. Cochin also 
took stock of her industrial resources and adopted various measures for their 
development. Thus the Government of the State directly undertook some 
pioneering work in this field not only by offering financial assistance to private 
enterprises but also by taking a proprietory interest in industrial concerns. 

2. The Government Stoneware Works at Chalakkudi and the Cochin 
Tanneries, Limited, owed their origin to this new policy. Of these the former staflewM** 
is a purely Government concern which is yet to emerge out of the experimental [he oSiK 1 
Stage, while a substantial portion of the capita) for the Tanneries has been sub- 

scribed by the Government. It Is however unfortunate that this concern bad to 
stop work when it had carried on manufacture for about a year and a half only 
(1923 — 1924)- The following remarks, among others, of Mr. Guthrie, some¬ 
time Principal of the Leather Trade Institute, Madras, who studied the question 
on the spot, will be pertinent in this connection : "Considering all things I 
think it is good business for the Cochin Durbar who are the chief share-holders 
of the company to increase their advance to the company so as to make it possible 
for tegular work to be carried on in the tannery. If this advance is not made 1 
see nothing for it but to wind up the company.” 

3. At the end of August 1930—31, there were 202 joint stock com¬ 
panies registered in Cochin and 12 companies registered outside, working in the “joint 

State. The aggregate paid-up capital oi the 20 2 companies was Rs. 41,67,824 

Only 8 of these companies are manufacturing concerns. Evidently invest- p0n 
ment of savings in large scale industries is not popular. What little confidence 
the people bad in industrial concerns has been rudely shaken, because the share¬ 
holders of certain join: stock companies, for the shares of which there was a 
real scramble to begin with, have found that their realisations fell very far short 
of their expectations. It is uphill task to restore the lost confidence. One 
principle which, however, promoters may learn with advantage from experience 
of company promotion in Cochin is to expand from small beginnings. Another 
feature to be noted in lhis connection is that joint stock ventures are here taking 
a communal turn as a result of which industrial and business concerns are either 
individual enterprises or joint stock companies completely managed and financed 
by one community*. This is hardly desirable and it is 10 be hoped that it will 
soon disappear in the light of a broad outlook or spirit of ‘State development.' 

4. Cochin cannot be said to be underbanked. Of the 202 companies 
registered in the State, 162 were banking institutions. Besides, banks registered 

in British India and Travancore have opened branches in the State and there 

are also indigenous money lending concerns. But they are all commercial banks 
and do not provide finance for block capital for industries. The registered banks 
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of the State fail even to provide working capital apparently because they are 
not conversant with the financial side of industries in general, 

5, It may not be out of place to refer here to a question of considerable 
gBfiitioB R * T importance which affects the credit structure of the State. 'Banks have an 
influence on the economic life of the people as they are repositories of cash 
resources of all classes of individuals and institutions. Of late there has been 
a ‘wild’ increase in the number of joint stock hanks in the State- Whether this 
growth is healthy and the institutions are sound cannot but require the most 
careful examination ; and, in the interests of the public, legislation, for regu¬ 
lating banking business, on the lines recommended by the IndianCentr.il Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee in its report, may have to be introduced sooner or 
later. 


6. To return to our point, banks in the State justifiably refuse to pro- 
Oovcrnaicm v jd e industrial finance- Joint stock companies are yet to get popular. And 
there is want of initial capital which has stood in the way of the development of 
industries in the State. To remove this difficulty at least in part, the Govern¬ 
ment have been extending State aid by the grant of industrial loans, and loans 
to the extent of about six lakhs of rupee-; have been disbursed to different 
industrial concerns. A system of rules to regulate such aid is yet to be framed 
and the loans are now being granted on the merits of individual applications. 
The question of liberal and organized financial assistance is under consideration 
and a State Aid to industries Act may be placed in the Statute Book at no distant 
date. 


7. The collection and publication of statistics and other information 
Commercial relating to trade and industry form an important function of all modern Govern¬ 
ed stStfctfcs merits. These give the basis for an active Governmental policy. They are also 
helpful to producer? and traders. So far as Cochin Is concerned, much statisti¬ 
cal information of general interest is at present filed in each department of the 
Government, but it serves no useful purpose. The question of the systematic 
collection and intelligible presentation of statistics has been under the consider¬ 
ation of the Government for some time, and recently they have passed orders 
sanctioning the constitution of an agency to deal with the subject. The 
collection and dissemination of other commercial information also will be under¬ 
taken by this agency which is expected to materialise as soon as financial condi¬ 
tions improve. 
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8. The formulation of a definite policy of industrial development 
presupposes a knowledge of the facts of the present situation. For this an 
intensive survey of the economic resources of the State seems to be essential. 
A scheme has been worked out and sanctioned by the Government, which is at 
present held in abeyance owing to the existing financial stringency, 

9* ilerc it may be noted th.\t a survey of "cottage and household indus¬ 
tries' was undertaken in 1910 and a general economic survey was conducted 
along with the census of 1921. They have indicated certain general lines of 
progress, but they lack intensity for the initiation of definite action. It must 
however be said to their credit that it was the jqio survey that brought to the 
forefront the working defects of our artisans, and it led to the opening of indus¬ 
trial schools for the demonstration of the advantages of improved tools and 
methods. There are 430! these schools at present, 24 Government institutions 
aod 19 private ones. The 1921 survey emphasised the waste that resulted from 
the isolated action of the different Development departments of the Government. 
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It was realised that it would be more profitable if the activities of the several n mlc 
departments were co-ordinated. The Industrial Advisory Board remedied this Development 
defect to some extent. But a wider organization with a larger sphere of activity 
was considered desirable and an Economic Development Committee was consti¬ 
tuted in r926 to formulate suggestions tor the improvement of the economic 
resources of the State. 


10. The coast line of the State {35 miles in length) is unbroken and 

near the shore water is shallow. Hence steamers which touched the ports of Port facilities 
the State had to lie at anchor in open roadsteads about two and a half miles 
away from the coast. During the south-west monsoon from the end of May 
until the middle of August even this was impossible because of the heavy seas, 
and shipping was almost at a standstill. The few steamers that came in during 
the period took refuge in the smooth water anchorage known as the Narakkal , 
mud banks, a geological formation of mud and oil, which, by the action of oil on 
water, keep the waters smooth. 

11. Cochin. 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most important port 
between Bombay and Colombo. It is nearer to Aden and Durban than Bombay, Hinbour.tjve- 
and is the natural outlet tor South India. A full development of these natural lopr ' ltm 
facilities should ensure a very great increase in her trade. Between Cochin and 
Ernakulam is a stretch of backwaters connected to the sea by a natural opening 

and capable ol developing into a first class harbour safe at all seasons of the 
year far ocean-going steamers. But before steamers could enter this inner 
harbour I he bar at the opening had ti> be removed and the backwaters made 
sufficiently deep for them. This in fact comprised the initial stages of the 
present development of the Cochin harbour*. '1 he scheme assumed practical 
shape in 1920—22 M’hen successful experimental dredging of the outer bar was 
conducted. Regular dredging was then started and a deep channel 540 feet wide ■ 
and 34 feet deep at low water was dredged out. By 1928 it was possible for 
steamers to enter the inner harbour. The spoils of the dredgings have been 
Utilised for the reclamation of a considerable area from Ihe backwaters. Fhe 
fourth stage of the harbour development recently sanctioned involves further 
improvements such as the const ructiun of wharves, jetties, warehouses, etc., in 
the reclaimed area, and the extension of the railway from the mainland right up 
to the wharves. To facilitate railway transport, work has already been started 
for the conversion of the metre-gauge Shoranur-Ernakulam railway into a 
broad-gauge one. The number of steamers that cleared the [sort 1111913—14 
was i,2ii with an aggregate tonnage of 834,2(3, In 192#—29, when the inner 
harbour was open far ocean traffic, the number of ships that cleared the port 
was 1,146 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,194,512. In 1930—3:, the latest year 
for which figures are available, it was 1,066 and 1,386,235 respectively**. These 
figures are significant. One notices a decrease in the number of steamers that 
clear the port; but their aggregate tonnage is seen to be on the increase in spite 
of the existing depression, This emphasises a principle of the economics of 
marine navigation that, provided there are harbour iacilities, big steamers pay 
mote than small ones. 

12. The statistics of half a century show that the trade of Cochin has steadily 
been growing from decade to decade. During the period, 1870—7! ta 1879 So, n.^oith# 
the aggregate value of trade, including imports and exports, was Rs. 1.49,49,525. £ 

During the last decade this rose to Rs, 10,48,67,922. an increase oi over 700 per 
cent within the last 60 years t The following statements showing, for the last 5 

* TM Iflae I in the Map cii ihd LTofihia Stfttt niMtted at tlA betf nnlfti ot tMl ■■ 4il«Ut will fil^e an 
idea of the sit Dili Ad of this Barbour, 

#* These ngtire* lailftfCl from the Annual Report O t the Chamber -jI Commerce f*r 
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years, the quantity of certain selected com modi ties that enter into the sea-borne 
trade of Cochin are instructive.* The selected commodities will show that 
organized effort may tend to increase our exports and reduce our imports. 
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The following explanation may be helpful in this connection: 

(a) Travancore and British Malabar have a considerable share in the 
trade of Cochin port ; but this does not detract from the value of the figures in 
so far as they apply to Cochin, because all the three regions present the same 
trade features. It is not possible to get separate figures for this State only. 

This fact has to be borne in mind whenever reference is made to the sea-borne 
trade figures of Cochin. 

<b) A careful study of the figures will show that the depression in trade 
has not led to any appreciable fall in the figures for individual commodities 
given in the statements. Indeed some of the items are seen to have registered 
an actual increase. This goes to prove that the trade demand of Cochin port 
is Inelastic as it deals more in necessaries than in luxuries. 

13. Till the middle of the last century there were no good roads in the 

State and inland trade was carried on almost entirely by backwaters aud rivers Trajisportt 
and connecting canals. There are 120 miles of these waterways extending from 
far off Potman i in the north to distant Trivandrum in the south. They pro¬ 
vided excellent means of transport for conveying the commodities of the interior 
to the ports and thus contributed to the early economic development of the 
State. With the coming in of the ‘road mania' the canals began to be neglected, 
though even to-day a considerable amount of traffic passes through them. 

14. It was in the forties of the last century that a vigorous policy of 
road and bridge construction was inaugurated in the State, liver since the °° * 
Government have paid the closest attention to the question of the building and 
improvement of roads, and miles of roads have been opened from time to time. 

To-day the State is well served with a net-work of good metalled roads of which 
about 500 miles are maintained by the Public Works department and the four 
municipalities, and about 600 miles by the S6 Village Panchayats. Within the 

last five or six years there has been an astonishing growth in motor traffic and 
this finds its way into almost all the villages of the State, This has once again 
necessitated the construction of numerous bridges and the maintenance of the 
roads in good condition. The Panchayat roads are for the most part unmetalled, 
but they allow motor traffic. Recently a permanent Road board of officials and 
non-officials has been constituted to study the question of roads and their useful 
extension. 

15. The Cochin State Railway is a metre-gauge line running for 65 

miles from Shoranur to Ernakulam. It ts completely owned by the State, but it Railway 
is managed by the South Indian Railway Company, Limited, under an agree¬ 
ment. The Stale’s share of profits on its working has been increasing and in 
recent years it has been paying a return of 7 to $ per cent on the capitaf 
investment of about 76 lakhs of rupees. We have already seen that the line is 
being converted into a broad-gauge one in connection with the development of 
the Cochin harbour. There are other schemes also of railway extension to the 
interior under Government consideration. 

16. The chief means of transport for working the forests were elephant r 
labour, pack bullocks, carting, floating and rafting. These could not give access way 
to some of the thick virgin-forest regions where the extractable quantity of tim¬ 
ber was found out by a survey to be enormous. Accordingly the scheme of 
constructing a Forest Tramway was put through and it was opened for traffic 

in 1905- The Cochin State Forest Tramway is 53 miles in length and taps 
about 12S square miles oE forest area. By its means large quantities of valuable 
species of timber are being extracted and transported to sale depots in the plains 
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and sold there to the best advantage. The extension of the line to the British 
Anamalai hills may further strengthen the port of Cochin as the principal outlet 
for the rubber, tea and timber of the hinterland. 

17. Wood serves as the main fuel supply tor all the steam engines work¬ 
ing iu the State. It is only the railway that has replaced it by coal. 1 he lower 
calorific value of wood fuel is, however, compensated for by its comparative 
cheapness. It is possible that the harbour improvements would make the 
transport of coal into Cochin cheap. In that case wood fuel is not unlikely to 
be confined to household use in the future. Even otherwise the world tendency 
to replace wood and coal by the more economic and convenient oil-fuel has 
affected Cochin also, which accordingly has begun to show a preference for oil 
engines, 

iS. There is one other potential source of power which, if fully 
developed, could make it very cheap in the State. The physical features and 
rainfall condition of the State are such that there are waterfalls in the 
Chalakkudi river which can be profitably harnessed to generate electric 
power. Up on the hills 30 miles from Chalakkudi station on the Cochin 
Railway are the waterfalls of Poringalkuttu, a fall of about 500 feet, which can 
generate without storage some 3,500 horse power. The project was investigated 
in detail by experts 15 years ago and again during the last year and a regular 
scheme complete with sketches and estimates has been placed in the hands oE 
the Government. If the necessary finances are forthcoming, it can be launched 
immediately. A survey of the existing load market has shown thatdt can be 
put on a profitable working basis as soon as power is made available. 

19. Fully exposed to the force of the Arbaian sea branch of the south* 
west monsoon, the State has a normal rainfall of nyS", Precipitation increases 
in intensity as we proceed towards the ghat area in the cast which supports a 
thick growth of luxuriant natural vegetation. This constitutes the forests of the 
State, an extent of 582*25 square miles (about 39 per cent of the total area o„f 
the State). In the first decade of the present century the forests represented 
about 43 per cent of the total area. It is' evident that the forests are being 
cleared for cultivation purposes under the pressure of increasing popu¬ 
lation. 

ao. The forests abound in such valuable limbers as teak, rose-wood and 
ebony and common jungle woods like irul (Xylia dolabriformis), vedmt korna 
(Bigrvomia xyiocarpa), ktmni raXa (Albizaa odoratizzima) and many other well- 
known timbers. There are innumerable species awaiting further exploitation. 
The total outturn of timber during the period August 1930—31 was 27,975 candis 
of 12 4? cubic feet each. In addition a quantity of 4,500 tons of fuel was also 
removed. Teak wood and rose wood are established limbers and costly, jungle 
wood on the other hand is comparatively cheap because of its supposed inferiority*, 
though it is being used as a useful substitute for teak for furniture and house¬ 
building purposes. YV ood technologists are demonstrating Uiat by chemical 
treatment jungle weed could he used for all kinds of structural work. In the 
light of this new process the rich supply of jungle wood in the State Forests 
is likely to prove a source of growing industrial wealth, 

si. Minor forest produce like cardansom, honey, bees-wax, mix vomica* 
etc., worth thousands of rupees, are being removed from the State forests every 
year. A scientific survey of the forests may perhaps bring into economic 
importance many minor products that are now being wasted, because the)' are 
but imperfectly known. 
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Soft wood for match making is known to exist in the State forests. There 
are two match factories in Trichur employing on an average 400 persons daily (£“Jg!! e miu,u 
in addition to finding part time occupation on a piece-work system, for scores of 
families employed in making the empty boxes. The two factories are between 
them producing about 90,000 gross of match boxes annually, and protected by a 
heavy import duty there is scope for further expansion. Thousands of gross of 
boxes are being imported into the State every year while the local matches are 
finding a market in the dry regions of the Madras Presidency. The factories 
should be improved to produce matches that can stand the most moist days of 
the monsoon months, bcEorc they can find a local market. The most common 
timbers used at present are poola (Bombaxmalabaricum) and davit (Eriodendron 
anfractuosum) while there are other varieties which could be chosen with equal 
success. The most suitable timber has to be experimented upon and its pro* ** 
duction concentrated in regular plantations. 


22, Bamboo pulp after exhaustive experiments has been found to be s>aper numu- 
equai to wood pulp for paper manufacture. The strength of bamboo paper has ft,<tUre 
been tested and found to be actually greater than that of paper made out u£ saSai 
grass, the most common raw material used in North Indian paper factories. 

Bamboos grow in plenty in our forests and two to three lakhs of these are being 
cut and removed from the forests annually. In 1930—31 Cochin imported 
34,491 cwts. of paper and paste-board valued at Rs. 1,91,151*. When the 
contemplated hydro-electric scheme materialises, the possibilities of a paper 
factory seem to deserve special investigation. 

43. Rainfall in Cochin is not only heavy but regular as to time and Agr!eil ] tlirjI | 
quantity. The net area sown in the State is 507,S36 * =;i acres, representing about piquet# 

53 per cent of the total area. The following statement gives a general idea of the 
area under some of the important crops which supply most of the raw materials 
for the industries of the State. 


Rice 

307,434 

Millets and Ragi 

7,699 

Pulses and other food grains 

46,600 

Cocoanut 

47,986 

Ground-nut 

* 6,571 

Ulher oil seeds 

ro, 663 

Sugar-cane 

Fruit and vegetables including 

682 

root crops 

74>^7 


acres. 


The State is not at all self-sufficient regarding its food products. In 
1930—31, 56,486 tons of unhusked paddy valued at Rs. 36,05,332 and 183,206 
tons of rice (husked), the staple food of the State, valued at Rs. 1,76,54,331 
were imported into the port of Cochin in addition to 27,95*1 tons of other grains 
valued at Rs. 41,71,856. During the same period Calicut and Aleppy imported 
60,605 and 25,147 tons of rice respectively and it might therefore be assumed 
that a considerable proportion of the imports into Cochin was for State use. 
This leaves out of account the large quantity of paddy and rice imported by 
road. It was during the war-period when imports suffered that the problem of 
loo:! scarcity was brought home to the State and, as stated in Chapter I, all 
possible measures are being adopted to increase the area under cultivation. The 

* This quantity imparted bj rail U nni included hers. 

**Tiiese st&li-Jlks refer to r.nd ni.r d taken from the AgrtdlUual statistics af Indb, Part II 

i^ued bj 1 be department of Comm^nflif Inteland Statistic*. ImlU. Tde total area nndet «cupi* 
lian and csMrrtloit in Wip —31 was anrts + 
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present international position of agriculture is one n£ over-production and fall in 
the price of commodities. When cheap foreign grains are flooding the market, 
it is not worth while for Cochin to be self-sufficient Further the census 
returns show that, of the total population, 2+7,000 persons are directly 
employed on land. In other words there is one person, to every 2*5 acres 
of cultivated land. When compared with 1921, there is to be noted 
a decrease in the area of the average individual holdings. Land for 
cultivation is limited in the State; and there is therefore a limit to the extent to 
which agriculture can afford to absorb increasing numbers of workmen. The 
adoption of intensive and improved methods of cultivation may ease the situation 
to a certain extent; and the raising of suitable raw materials for the building up 
of small industries in agricultural villages, which will give subsidiary occupa¬ 
tion to agriculturists, and thus partly alleviate the evils of over-crowding, will 
also be a move in the right direction. 

2+. Trade and Industries in Cochin are getting organized. We have 
seen that in 19,30—31 there we re 214 joint stock companies working in the 
State. Of these H are industrial concerns. In addition there are 96 factories* 
that come under the Factory Regulation. There are no official statistics avail¬ 
able, showing the number of operatives employed in them. According to certain 
figures supplied by the Inspector of Factories, the total number of persons 
employed in 67 of the 104 factories is seen to be about io.qoo, If the remaining 
37 factories aluo are taken into consideration, the number employed iu organized 
industries of the regulated factory type only should be much more than that 
returned at the census. In addition there are the joint stock trading concerns 
and smail unregulated factories, which for census purposes are all organized. 
As such it does not pay us to study the census figures for organized industries 
as they cannot give us a helping lead- The fact is occupational analysis in census 
returns is on the most restricted scale and only tendencies of a very general 
character could be indicated. Even this is made difficult as there are no offi¬ 
cial statistics to act as checks. But the very increase in numbers is striking. 
At the end of the intercensal period the population of the State has increased 
by 23 per cent. There are 187,371 more earners and working dependents in 
1931 than actual workers in 1921 and the decade has had to find increased 
occupational accommodation fur these additional numbers. How this new 
demand as represented by the increased population has been met by the different 
occupations is fully explained in Part 1 of this chapter. We have only to 
observe that the decade has registered an absolute decrease in the number 
employed in industries which is for the most part explained by the transition 
from the domestic to the factory system of production, which always throws out 
of adjustment a number of cottage workers. Even this has a redeeming feature 
in that most of those thus displaced are women. But woman ‘wage-earner’ as 
distinct from woman 'home-worker' is assuming importance in the State, There 
is also acute unemployment among the educated middle classes* And the remedy 
that suggests itself to provide means of living for the increasing numbers is 
rapid industrialisation by the multiplication of factories and industrial establish¬ 
ments, 

25. Having considered the more important factors on which the de¬ 
velopment of industries in. general depends, we may broadly review the present 
condition of industries in the State. 


* Thee tue riot ]oim stockccmpwiiwand aie (.hertEore cot Included in Lht iumt ituek 
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Cocoanut oil pressing is an important organized industry. The coastal 
taluks of Cochin, with a well distributed rainfall and their sandy soil containing 
plenty of decayed vegetable matter, are particularly suitable for the growth of o» 

the cocoa nut palm. The dry kernal of the nut gives an oil which is edible and 
at the same time suitable for making soaps and margarine. The increasing 
demand for the oil and the consequent increased prices hai-e stimulated the 
activity of the people in planting trees and in expressing oil.* Malabar copra 
(dried kernal of the cocoanut) in general yields a high quality oil and, under the 
trade name of ‘Cochin oil', it has always commanded a good price in the world's 
markets* Oil pressing was a cottage industry from time immemorial. But the 
heavy demand for the oil has been displacing the country chucks by mills worked 
hy power, of which there are 13 oil mills and 8 combined rice and oil mills. 

In 1930—31 ten of the mills are reported to have produced about 3I million 
gallons of oil. The total export of oil during the same period from the port of 
Cochin was 4.441,156 gallons valued at Rs. 63 ,Sr,iSg. During the last decade 
the highest figure of Rs. 1,54,99,596 was reached in 1921—22. The decrease 
noted in the value of exports 15 solely due to fall in price. Cochin mills depend 
for their raw material on the State production as well as imports lrom Travancore. 

In 1907 the Travancore Government imposed a heavy export duty on copra* At 
the same time there was an increasing export of copra to the continental countries 
of Europe from Cochin. And the Cochin mills received a set back- Intact 
several mills were transferred to Travancore. During the closing years of the 
last decade the export of copra from Cochin was hardly anything. In 1930—31 
it was only 46 tons valued at Rs. 8,826, On the other hand the low prices 
prevailing in Ceylon have made it possible for oil-millers in Cochin to import 
Ceylon copra. There is no knowing whether these tendencies will continue. 

The mills with the exception of the Tatas are comparatively small concerns and 
they are following an individualistic policy. By a system of ‘rationalisation 7 the 
industry can he put on a more profitable basis. 

26. Pooimc or oilcake is also an important item of export. 10,665 tons 

of this article valued at Rs. 8,57,508 was exported from the port of Cochin in oiitnke 
1930-—31. This is the lowest figure for the last ten years. Evidently the de¬ 
pression has affected this trade. The largest quantity exported during the 
decade was in 1922 —23 when psonac valued at Rs. 22,21,438 was shipped lrom 
the port of Cochin, 

27. Some of the mills have also taken to other oil seeds like marotuttU 
castor, gingelly, etc, Gingelly ts cultivated as a second crop in single crop wet otfeer o»t* 
lands. The cultivation of gingelly and the extraction of its oil on a scale which 

is more extensive than the present cannot but be profitable since gingelly oil 
has a local demand and thousands of maunds of it are being . imported annually 
into the State. 

28. Malabar has almost the monopoly for lemon-grass (Andropognn 

Sc hte 11 an thus) oil which is largely in demand in Europe and America for the 
manufacture of soaps and scents. From the port of Cochin a quantity of 41,886 srasa 

gallons of this oil valued at Rs. 5,25,512 was exported in tgjo—31. The contri¬ 
bution of this State towards the trade is quite insignificant. Lemon-grass is 
growing wild in our forests. Its regular cultivation and the organized production 

of oil from it will be profitable industries- But nothing could be done immediately 
as there is a heavy slump in this trade, 

29. The different oils expressed in the Slate can serve as raw materials 

for the manufacture of soaps. The Tatas have already taken to this industry ^* lp 


* Tie present depression Bunausly afft:Etid this industry, and aevcraJ oI3 mill* have been rmpdfunlj 
duwn. 
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and their soaps have begun to command markets. There are a few other small 
soap-works also doing unorganized business. In spite of this we find that there 
is actually an increasing import of this toilet necessity into Cochin, This chemi¬ 
cal industry deserves to be organized on a sound basis since both the raw 
materials and the market are at hand. 

30. Coir is the fibre extracted from the husk that encloses the cocoanut. 
The extraction of this fibre and the preparation of coir yarn have been essential 
Cochin industries as far back as can be traced. The husk is soaked in water 
for about 6 to ra months and the fibre is beaten out by hand. The ‘retting 
that is necessary localises the industry in the coastal regions, though in the 
interior tracts unsoaked fibre which is inferior to the soaked in strength and 
colour is prepared, Europe was a market for unmanufactured coir; but with the 
increase in the manufacture of coir in Cochin and T ravancore export of fibre 
has been decreasing. At the same time exports of manufactured coir are on 
the increase. In 1930—31 manufactured coir, including yarn, mats and matting, 
weighing 539,480 cwts- and valued atRs, 86,34>6® * 1 was exported from Cochin, 
The highest value of export during the last decade was in 1921—32 when manu¬ 
factured coir worth Rs. 1,15,37,503 was shipped from the port. The large 
decrease in the value of export is due to the fall in the price of the commodity. 

During the same period a quantity of 51,484 cvrts. of cordage and rope 
also was exported. Most of this goes to the other Indian ports and the average 
quantity of export has been kept up. It may do well to tap foreign markets for 
these articles as coir ropes are found to possess good wearing qualities in water. 
The manufacture of coir has always been a domestic occupation in the coastal 
districts. With the increasing demand for coir products factories are springing 
up and there are six of them in operation to-day. 

31. There are many other fibrous plants growing wild in the State, out 
of which ropes of varying thickness, intensity and strength and mats and 
mattings are being manufactured. In 1930—31, 570,842 square yards of such 
mats and mattings were shipped from the port of Cochin. Hemp is grown in 
the State but its fibre is now used only to provide warp for grass mats, Vakka 
(Stereulia villosa) gives a stout and strong rope. Wild in the plains and forests 
grows the sedge grass (Cyprous corimbosus) with which are made mats of excel¬ 
lent quality for every day use and as cheap substitutes for carpets (the ordinary 
size being 6"X 3"J. Their prices range from a few annas to twenty-five rupees or 
even more. Mats of any and every kind of design are worked out of the grass 
by the Kakkalans, a sort of gypsies of the State, of whom there are 732. 

Similarly mats made out of the screw-pine leaves (Pandanus oderatisimus) 
are also meeting household and coarse packing requirements. The manufacture 
of these mats is now a cottage industry and those engaged in the pursuit are 
doing things off and on according to their convenience. There is a market for 
these articles, if they could be supplied in a business-like fashion. Private 
capitalists would do well to open small factories to collect weavers of these mats 
and thus organize the trade. 

32. One other vegetable fibre, which the soil and heavy rainfall of the 
State do not permit of successful cultivation, but on which an industry has 
grown up, deserves special mention. As in other parts of India, so here also 
cotton weaving has been a hereditary occupation, the castes in Cochin engaged 
in this trade being chiefly the Chaltyans, Kaikotans and Chedars (Devangans of 
the Caste Table), together numbering about 9,000. The importance of the 
industry in the economy of the State is very much of a local character. It must 
be said to the credit of the weavers that in the manufacture of certain varieties 
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of cloth favoured by the local people they stand unrivalled, but when it comes 
to cloth in competition with that manufactured in power mills they musL 
acknowledge defeat The present ,l Buy Indian" mentality is an opportunity to 
organize them as well as those engaged in other industries. It is a happy sign 
of the times that, under the Swariest stimulus, small weaving factories equipped 
with improved appliances are being opened by enterprising private individuals. 

There is also one large scale factory„ the Sitaram Spinning and Weaving Mills, 

Limited, Trichur, equipped with up-to-date machineries and employing on an 
average 1,300 persons a day. Their total production of cloth in 1931— 3 2 
7,471,279 yards. That there is scope for the expansion of this industry in the 
State is evidenced by the large import of cheap mill made cloth. A quantity of 
13,207,091 yards of piece-goods valued at Rs. 65,33,963 was landed at the port 
of Cochin in 1930—31. Most of this belongs to the coasting trade, though it is 
noteworthy that the import of foreign cloth into Cochin is increasing while other 
Indian ports are recording a decrease. 

33. The Cbakkiliyans and Tolkollans who together number more than ( h 
2,400 at the present census follow leather industry as their traditional occupation, industry 
Of late, however, enterprising Christians, Muslims and Jews have been organizing 
small workshops for the manufacture of sandals, slippers, boots, shoes, 
suit-cases, brief-bags, irrigation buckets, etc. There are several of these shops 
employing a dozen or more workmen in the important towns of the State, and 

it is estimated that the quantity of tanned hides and skins consumed by them is 
between 4 and 5 thousand cwts. annually. This is now imported from outside, 
while the raw hides and skins available in the State are collected and exported 
by small dealers. There is therefore scope for a successful tannery in Cochin, 
though past attempts have been failures. Thus a small concern started at 
Trichur in 1904 failed because of bad management and lack of technical know* 
ledge; and we have seen from paragraph 2 above that the ambitious project of 
the Cochin Tanneries, Limited, shared the same fate. 1 fere the best part of 
the capital was locked up in land and building* and plant and machinery, so 
much so lhal the company had not even the minimum necessary working capital 
when work was to be started. Even now it is not perhaps too late to begin 
work on a small scale and carry the project to ultimate success as Mr. Guthrie 
has suggested. 

34. The geology of the State is such that it provides materials for 
building purposes and for the successful conduct of a ceramic industry. This ceramic 
has been a cottage industry with the hereditary potters (Kusavans and Odans), ******* 
of whom there are about 4,800 in the State, They supply common earthen 
vessels for the domestic use of the poorer classes. Cheap metal-ware is rapidly 
displacing earLhen-ware and hence this industry is on the decline. 

The red clay deposits in certain parts oE the Stale have been tested and 
found to he highly suitable for the manufacture of bricks, terracottah and tiles, 
and an expanding industry in the manufacture of tiles and bricks has already 
been built up. There areat present 34 brick and til: factories in the State and 
this industry has accordingly been completely taken out of the potters' hands. 

Correct figures showing the output of these factories are not available, but about 
21 of them, together employing a t.ooo labourers, are known to have manu¬ 
factured 8,646,600 tiles and bricks in 1930-31, If the outturn of the other 12 
factories also are included, the total must exceed 10 millions. These tiles and 
bricks are very much in demand in the State and the supply is also sufficient to 
meet in part the requirements of South Malabar, Travancore and some of the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. / 
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The economic occurrence of various Winds of raw material for a ceramic 
industry in the State has not yet been fully ascertained. The Government 
Stoneware Factory at Chalakkudi was started with the object of manufacturing 
glazed wares. The factory did not succeed in this particular line and now it is 
making minton tiles, drainage pipes, firebricks and vitrified 5table-bricks; which 
compare very favourably with similar articles of standard specification. Some 
experts opine that fur the particular variety of glazed wares, for which the factory 
was opened, the necessary raw materials do not occur in the State. In the cir¬ 
cumstances a survey of them seems essential. 

35. Interested promoters are very sanguine about a cement factory in 
the State. We are importing about 5,000 tons of portland cement a year, about 
half of which comes from abroad and the other half from Indian cement factories, 
As we have no successful cement works in Southern India, the prospects of a 
cement factory in Cochin are worth investigation. Shells are gathered in large 
quantities from the backwaters and they 3re burnt in lime-kilns to supply cement 
for pointing and plastering. 

Laterite which is peculiar to Malabar and which is particularly suitable 
for building purposes is used for the masonry work of all substantial structures. 
Likewise granite is used for the foundations of buildings, for walls, road-metal- 
ling and the preparation of concrete. Tlie quarrying of laterite and granite is 
thus an industry of importance which supports considerable numbers. 

36. The Malabar coast below the Western Ghats has climatic conditions 
and surface features favourable for the cultivation of coffee, tea and rubber. 
Plantations of these are growing in importance in the State. The NefUampathi 
hills attracted foreign capitalists from early times as a suitable area for coffee 
cultivation, and between the years TS62 and 1870 about 9,470 acres were leased 
out to various companies and private individuals. Most of the coffee is exported, 
and owing to want of transport facilities, the acreage under cultivation has been 
decreasing and to-day there are only about 6,000 acres under coffee. The 
N ell 1 sun path i ghat road recently opened is likely to overcome transport diffi¬ 
culties, and it may have a happy reaction in increasing the acreage under coffee 
and tea (for tea is displacing coffee to a certain extent). Rubber among 
plantation industries has the greatest acreage to-day. The first rubber plantation 
was started in 1905 in Palapilli hills. Ever since the number of plantations has 
been increasing and to-day there are seven of them with an aggregate area of 
about 10.000 acres. In 1930—31, 8,462,303 lbs. of raw rubber valued at 
Ks. 5] ,41,690 was exported from Cochin, The highest figures during the last 
decade were reached in tg-j—26, when 8,066,861 lbs. of rubber" 1 valued at 
Rs. 1 ,03,83,349 was exported. The difference between the two sets of figures 
is remarkable and it gives an idea of the extent to which the price of rubber has 
fallen. As a result there has been a set back in the production of rubber and 
the factories are busy getting inactive, 1 he prices are so low that they do not 
meet the cost of production, not to speak of interest on capital and profit. 

37. The growth of factories equipped with machineries worked by power 
has necessitated the import of machinery and mill-work. This has been an 
expanding import commodity, and the depression is responsible for the low 
value of imports in 1950 — jt, which amounted to Rs, 2,94,730 only. But the 
import of iron and steel as raw materials for the manufacture of spare parts is not 
encouraging. There are a few foundries in Trichur and Mattancheri, but they 
cannot cope with the existing demand. The increase in motor Lraffic and the 
development of the harbour are sure to call fur the services of more and better 
equipped foundries and smithy shops than there are to-day. 
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Metal industries remind us of Moosaris, the hereditary bell-metal workers 
of Cochin'* There are about 1,500 of them in the State. They make all kinds 
of vessels, from *a tiny cup to a cauldron thirty feet in diameter and weighing to 
hundred weights' and lamps, bells, etc. Though the methods employed by 
them are old-fashioned, the articles turned out are of the best quality, A search 
of old aristocratic family houses will bring to light from the ‘rubbish heap’ 
precious jewels of the Moosaris 1 art like bell-metal mirrors of the highest polish 
and beautiful images of every description, A few smalt factories for the 
manufacture and sale of bell-metal articles opened at convenient centres 
and worked on improved methods would surely succeed financially. Cheap 
aluminium wares have affected the Moosaris’ trade very adversely. 

Sheet metal work they can pursue with advantage. It is pertinent 
to note here that the bell-metal workers of Katavalloor in lalapilli taluk, who 
do plates by the hammering process, are prospering much better than other 
Moosaris because of the comparative cheapness of the articles they make* 

Trade in Katavalloor is also better organized than elsewhere’ 

38, This is one of the few industries in Cochin where machinery has Woodwork f 
yet to force access. True there ar^ saw-mills in the State, but all branches of 

wood- work are in the hands of hereditary carpenters [Asaris), of whom there 
are more than 23,000. They are good workmen and some of them excel as 
carvers. But the latter lack encouragement, and therefore they do carving only 
as a subsidiary occupation without making any attempt to specialise in the art. 

Their development is typical of the development of cottage workers in general, 
and after a reference to the-problem of the cottage worker, we shall close this 
article. 

39. We have seen -how there is a tendency on the part of industries in prnblem 
Cochin to get organized on modern, factory lines. It is remarkable that. In cuttage Indus 
spite of this tendency, the State is in ‘substantial possession’ of its cottage tri '* 
industries, even though cheap machine-made goods are everywhere available. 

More than So per cent of those engaged in industries as earners and working 
dependents are pursuing them on a domestic basis. In paragraph 3* above, it 
was stated that the artisan weaver was supreme in the manufacture of certain 
special varieties of cloth favoured by the locality. It is such specialised pro¬ 
ducts that have kept them going in-the face of competition. At the same time, 
competition is leaving its mark on the earning capacity of the unorganized 
cottage workers. A two-fold remedy suggests itself for the removal of the 
defects of the present situation. It is education and organization- The artisans 
have to be trained in the use of improved tools and methods and sub-division of 
processes, so that their technical skill may improve. Further, they have also 
to be taught to be business-like. This cannot but lead to enhanced efficiency, 
cheap production and increased demand. If new markets for the various pro¬ 
ducts are also captured through advertisement, the cottage industries will be 
assured of a bright future. The Industrial Exhibitions held by the Government 
at regular intervals in different centres have been of some assistance in this con¬ 
nection. But the real solution for the problem lies in the organization of Indus¬ 
trial Cooperative Societies for the production and sale of the artisans’ products. 

An individual debt-ridden artisan is helpless, and if be is left to himself, he can 
only move in a vicious circle, and be exploited by enterprising middlemen. It is 
here that the help of the Co-operative Societies is required. In the initial stages 
the opening of Government stores for the sale of cottage industry products may 
also be of considerable use, The results achieved by such stores in some of the 
Indian States like Mysore and Hyderabad are encouraging. A store may be 
organized here also. Even if this involves some risk in the early stages, 
it is justifiable in view of the supreme importance of the whole question relating 
to the economic progress and well-being of the artisan classes. 
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HI*— Occupation of females by sub-classes, and selected orders and groups. 
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1 * 1^6 

76 

Toddy dnw^iii 

+ + 

M'4 

W 

Ll 


12 - Industries of dress &nd the toilet 

B T 

U7& 

5**54 

r*o^ 

*T 

Tailor*, mil ilrfcsa 3hatm anti darner# 

i fa 

1t.^5 

246 

1 ^ 

as 

Washing a&d cleaning 

■ ■ 

rAaa 

4»170 

s f d 7 S 

£6 

Barbers, hair-dresaer? and wlg^m aker* 


1*7^7 

5-8 



14, Building industries 


7^86 

643 



Lime burners, ctmtrK Workers ; exoivator* and well- 
xinkera i slumc alters and dr*s*fcr* ; brick lajtrs 
and ; builders (other Ibara buildings 'made 

of LumboO or similar mat* r i4i i?) , pitta lens, decora 1 
torn of houses P tileis, plumbers, elt . 


7.5% 

^4 3 

S5 


17. MSwaliftneous and undefined inducet^tea 



l,rf 8 

*7? 

9» 

Maker* of jewclJery and ornam+-rns 


* 

7* 

ad 

99 

Other fid^fcllannusi*! and undefined Industries (;oy~ 
nuking, tBjridermjVeic,) 

4 I 

94 

431 

4*479 

100 

Scavenging 

* S 

t67 

573 

1*431 


IV TRANSPORT 

■»■ tr 

M-OM 

555 



19, Transport by waier 


4*G*i 

IO 

2 

■lire 

Ship-owners boai-owne^ and. [hear etnpldyeeSj o£fi- 
Cers, tninnesi etc ships broker** boatmen and 
tmmi 


1 4ii7& 

10 



W Transport by rotid 



m 


io 6 

Labourers employed on roads and ljrblgeS 



169 

J 5 S 

[ 0 ? 

Chener* n nijififtger*, and employee?. {e*<iwlillfl personal 
imantsS connected with tnrchani 1 ■:< Hy dnven vehi¬ 
cle* (including tiancs) 


tr^l 

30 

73 

ica 

Owner*, managers and *inp|nyeta (trading per¬ 
sonal: vert an is) connected with other vehicle* 


2r»7S 

3J 

6 

111 

Potters. and meftsfengtr* 


■^54 

147 

»9 


V. TRADE 

*- 

IIJ 16 

&J4S 

341 


23. Banks, establishments of erodst. exchange and 
insurance 

-- 

1 iG.io 

3 s 8 

1^5 

ms 

manager*, iuoney lender** exchange and insur¬ 
ance agents, mnney changers and brokers and their 
employees 

«•# 

l^Sjca 

SS 8 



23 Trade Ul textiles „ 

* m 

If9.l5 

jo 6 

55 

117 

Trade in piec^-Eonds, #*01, cot Eon* iJJk, hair and 
Ditur textiles 

m » 

>.WS 

106 

55 


31. Hotels, Cafes, restaurant*. etes. 

m + 

4*309 

fife 

151 


Owncri and managrra of hotel*, cnok^hops, 14 mil. 
etc, [and employ tee) 


3-3S4 

S4J 

16 a 

■ 

32. Other tmde in food stuffs 

fa * 

■s.sS^ 



129 

Grain and pulte dealers 

■ + 

■W.l 


16 ? 

ijp 

Dealera in swert-inwtE, sugar and ipi;H 

B <B 


A 

1 A 1 

m 




















OCCUPATION OF FEMALES 


i;r 


11 * / * Occupation of females by suirclasS§s i anti selected orders and groups, — (eon/-) 


* 

Q 

55 

* 

Occupation 


'Number of Earners fpiin* 
cipstl occupation) and 
(corking dependetiu 

Nam bur u£ 
fijudes ptr 

•C' 

U 



Mzl?* 

Female* 

isOOO [Trl liiS 

I 

a 


3 

4 

5 


32- Other- trade in fowl stuffc—( emj.) 





111 

Dealers In dairy products, ecu oitd pontiff 

• * 

644 

fiij 

T,2Cb 

«* 

Dealer a 10 cm i mills for food 

■ - 


743 

*2S 

T34 

Pt+dtr* in tuber food staff* 

mm 


*49 

1&) 


39. T radt of other 40m 



547 

96 

T SO 

Certcol itore^gflets and -hop-L^ptr* -itbcrs-ijc 
nnjpeciiied 

m + 



9* 


VI- PUBLIC FORCE 

+ p 

*t037 

mm* 

19* 


VII. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

m + 

4^7 


S 


44. Public Administration 

* 1 

4.&37 

.18 

3 

*5? 

Servkk: of [bt^latc 

■ . 

?*4f$ 

it 



VliL PROFESSIONS AND UUKUAL A UTS 

*4 

Mi3-|3 

2,933 

30$ 


45. Religion 


3*5*4 

777 

- r 9 

fS? 

Tfilists, rnTnittf-iJ, etc. 

- ■ 

i|27* 

*5 

13 

166 , 

SnranU m religious edifice*, burial mnl burning grounds* 
pi [gii as conductors P circnmc :s*^te , t Ec, 


T/jJJ 


405 


47. Mfidinma 

** 


479 

301 

170 

Other persons practising t he beilln./ irl* wit boat 
btinj; r^tffwi 

*» 

L9S5 

fia 

33 

17 a 

MHwtve*, thecI nilterrs p compotitu] lit* . nunc*, 

IMEiBGJS* SIC, 

- 

fdi 

405 

2^050 


Instruction 

- ■ 

4t7SS 

MU 

39& 

*74 

f h rorcaii)H amt ^entbtTa of all kind* 

- ■ 

4-37? 

r.379 

3^3 


49, Letters! r aria and sciences fpthcP Ltian 4-1 Public 
Admin j5i ration) 

9 + 

-<5W 

m 

103 

1S3 

Musician:* [cinDimneta and ^erfaifficd tuher ^hurt 
military)r ACtor*. dan*:Era. ale* 

i# 

*p.V9 

ib* 

<34 


IX. PERSONS LIVING Otf THEIR INCOME 

*■ 


1,183 

776 


50. Persons living principally on their Ineomo 

-1 . 

*i**4 

MS* 

77® 

185 

PmfHifcturfl (other than agism 1 rum L Land), iuiid it lid 
^EioLiirfi h i |t-* ImbStfr* aJid pension m 

9« 

**5=t 

t.ila 

77^ 


x. domestic suhvice 

V r 

5i43S 

'.*3v10S 



SI. EtomOElic service 

* K 

5iUS 

'35*.*# 

*4?9» 

157 1 

Other rtiHUcitEc ierrleiS 

■ + 

5ilk> 

1 tf *39® 

2fi 194 


XL INSUFFICIENTLY OESPRIFED 

OCCUPATIONS 

* . 

-~it"7 

5.«A 

*4# 


52. Cati&raJ terms which do- not indicate a [Infinite 
pec. opinion 

* * 

30.177 

5.00J | 

= 14 

ifri 

C^lilcT^h a:conntanm 1 hook kcep mi. clerk* and qlhirr 
employs in anspediied OiEiCrti and fflueSoitdci 
and shutf* 

* * 

i 

IS 


*9* 

Labourer* and workmen niter wise inn specified 

1 1 

rfttrS 


.l&I 


NIL UNPRODUCTIVE 

m ■* 

S03 

*[.t 

51* 


55. Othar untainsjirkid non-productive indugtrtes 

v * 

1-1 


IP 

193 

Other irfEirlagilflcd □on-prodatLU-c LhdaitrU* 

tfj 

Mi 

•• ! 

‘ 1 

T 9 
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/ yt'—Sckcli'J occupations* 


r. 


Q 

Sa 



1 


l 


I* 


5 - 

£ 

1 

14 

'5 

iH 

? 

ai 

=3 



4* 


4 ? 


7 . 


M 

S5 

5 * 


57 

fij 

*3 


0 . 


5 . 


10 , 


M. 



Occupation 


I- EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION 

Posture rmd Agriculture 

Non‘cultivating ji ropri r;t -v h taking rem in moriHiy Or 

Mud 

L f 4t%atlng "\im 1 ? 

Tenant? 

Agjn;u.]|yrul labourers 
Cocoutlat Cultivation 
Pan-line ETtlltTatiun 
Si 1 ? blier p laii 1 M \ Or 
Tea [dnittatiou 

Market frardentiS, floirig turd fruic growci-; 

VS'^Dtl cuttf-ia and eha-renal burners 

Cattle mrt l.nlTibi Jn r^ikrs dElli kDtfpEfa 

IT erdsmt:n , nbefsherds breeder? of olbtrx animat* 

Fishing and Hunting 

Fi^birtR and pea r Si ng 

II. EXI«L(■ IT AT ION OF v 11 N K E: A LS 
III. INDUSTRY 

Texeiius 

^’11 Eton *p'nmng n yinag, and nerving 
Hope* tn!□ e j, string and other Ubiu* 

Wood 

£atfy Lra 

UarpefltLrs n Iutt.cts and Jiiinur 1 , &c. 

S'-L-itel mudtftr* Mhd oLhfcl indtinTritr? ai woody 
materials Including l -nvi -- and thaU fctr* 
and builder* working! Kith haitibcia, rted^ 

Ur dmib mat s* L.Mn 

Metals 

I Flack* fid th\ Other uorittr* hi iron, makers 
df implement;! 

Woi-kcrt la bm-is* -uppnrnnl bell-Riclal 

Ceramics 

Potters and nokora of earth eh-wars 
Chemical products ptr-pOrly 50 celled and analogous 
Manttfaiduie and refining of irgeiaJjLe otls 
Food industries 

Kii’t pound tir* and huske^s and flour prtndtrs 



5 ? 0 . 

_£ “^4 = 

* = 

■£ ® ?£■ 5 

-= * -S 

,.2 a 3 

g-s fl &■ 

b 3 "3 

j nil 

Acinal ! 

* 


193 * 

19 ?! 

Ifll 


3 

a 

5 


856 , 7 ( 4 * 

* 13 , 50 * 

»33,3 iq 

4 > 

34T+4TO 


iSl^l 

** 

6^17 

>093 

2,3.54 

» 

3*4*3 

ir.soS 

n,4<& 

- 

S^-A4 

75473 

fit J 91 

- 


lci P St5 

^Ip373 

-R 


*. 

-* 


|J*90 

% 

“ 

■■ 


**337 J 

1*15= 

*A tr 

' r 

-1.4SB 

S.giS 

1127 R 

*■ 

c.oSS 

I'ijfij ; 


R# 

c,GjS 

134 

34 

- 

4 JS 0 C 1 

ifMi 

i,43.t 

** 

9i^l 


6 h ?35 

- 

9-=^T 

tinS&i 

*i.1 ■ A 

- 

33 

- 

■* 

- 

* 07,835 



- 

JO h R21 

1S9-94 1 > 


- 


4-174 1 

1477 

‘ * 

74 .^7 

*5,fo$ 

=4,3.13 


3J.O07 

CO.JSS 

jSi^ac 

” 

3**E.J 

4*^2} 


■• m 

7*7$ 1 

7474 ] 

■ 

o*&n 

S,o?a 

3^7$ 

R rf 



j.:h 

* * 


3i9d3 

7.4^6 

-■ 

1 .pK.^ 

1,017 

5.4G 

■ ■ 

IftJJ 

7i7Sl 

7*1 Ss 

fe« 

2,t?2 

**^45 

ii97S 

a- ■ 

3^3? ! 

2 445 

M 07 

11 


2^7 

I-3&1 

■>■ 

S,y^ 

3tJ r ^ 

I7«5^ 

» * 

*r472 

t^nSj ( 

^7wo 



















SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
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/P '.—Selected qcck pations,— 

■(fTO/.J 





l|4 = 
SaS| 



9a 

□ 

C, 

= 

| 

Occupation 

“ 9 

Si *_§" 

“ a'7^ 

2po.? 

k k 1= - 5 

Actual wzctcrj 

U 

« 






Iffil 

t^s 

1911 

2 

% 


4 

S 


LI. Faod iadLLiiLrisH— 




7S 

5wc£l'tficat md zcjjdimEzit maker* „ 

i T ?St 

I 

2 


TodcJj drawers - 

4 sn 


6.^ 


12* industries of drftss md ihe to^et 

qm* 

lod^j 

9.^9 

Si 

Tailor*. milliners. droisunakiFS amt tUniflTS 

i«ssf 

a.I14 

i.S*t 


4 

Waih3h« artri rl rani HP i4 

6,^02 

5^19 

St5a? 


Tartars, by Lr-diMscra and w%^mtk«f3 



2.4SI 


14* Building industries 

8.23ft 


4.Sdi 

90 

Timu ljnm« 8 *''L-rueEit wcrtccr?. raanLon f and weU- 
sttiktr*+ Stonecutter and dreafifchsp. l>rlcl; layers 
ind mason % builds (orhtr thin Util fling* made 

Of l^mboo or simikr ftiitead*)* pJLLflttr* ilecoiatGrs 
cf huiiitt, tllera* p!uinUcrJ r cu. 

8 h ia& 


4 oJ* 


IT, (Vf tao-eUnneDiisi and amdnfLned industries ** 


6 h 3 *l 

1 B■ 


MnlLSri of -ewellery ami oinnm-nrs s . 



2*3 iS 


IV, transport 

H&M 

9« 

7 Gj* 


19 , Transport by viator 


i&p 

Mjai 

IC 2 

Siiip'O'frnens, boai'OTmws amE their enjdoyces, ofttc.gFa., 
ranri ntii p etn h 6 hi pa 1 Frokei % 1 hj*T ns en .an d Lovruen 

4ii&6 

>i^M 

2 ,gib 


£ 0 * Transport by mad 

3,7Jtn 

4.707 


ic£ 

Labourer employed on n>ACte &ml bridge* 

i .236 

541 

*# 

107 

Owners ntAn^f[S and employee* (cm:] udinfl! 

pefsojml F;i,-rvaMi) Cftnn is. te*E wills mnchjni^Uy 
dliven vehicles {Including tram*) 


TV 1 


icS 

Owners, manage and etti plop rrrf (cTuludltig phonal 
lercutff) connejci^d mUL Other Tchkb.-j 


^5* j 

s ?o& 

hi 

Fortes fund mess enters 

UMm 

T4I 

332 


V. TRADE 

41 .^ 

33.5I1 

.t3^7 


£3. Bonks, Mtablishments credit exchange arid 
litfUlraiase 

Dunk manager*. m-nvy lomJcrf, ctfebunge and 

Insarancr ngmt*, RUlHcy diaugu- an;j 

ftn>kferS and lbe(r employed „ 

^H«S 

TiOp 

^iO,T7 

<i439 

l AW 


25. Trade In Textiles 


Tt34l 

1393 

117 ! 

Tiade in plcCa jiootte. wool,, Cotton. *Llk, Lid 
ynd othef textiles: 

i.o-l * 

3-a 1 * 

1,^)3 


31. H Qttdi, efi t ei r mtaaranu, *te* 

.(.Oil 

4o*0 


ijr 

Vendors of winp, liquors, grated waLer* 4 nd ku 

**S —1 

*7# 

3*197 

*?r 

OfTPert atul Hungers of liGtd*. cdofcilujps. SaqiIt 

etc. laud employee*) ** 

,W7 


r,ifjo 


Other trade in food stafFa 

53,714 


# 3,1*134 

uy 

Ornla and pulse dentfei* ** 



5357 

l.^o 1 

Dealer* in swcLt meJi^ mgar and spkei w 


QSi 

r*S*s 

-* 


V 


X 
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CHAPTER Vm.-OCCLfPATIOS 


/ V .— Selected occupation 1 ‘{eon I.) 


Q 

cv 

a 

E 

u 

Oocttpulion 

**£ . 

-I Mi 
Is&l 
"HI 
!=.«■= 
Ba.&g 
2? u - 

At-tual irofkeis 



193* 

nj2i 

t-ji i 

i 


3 

4 

A 


32. Other trade in food stuff a— (lv«LJi 

E*sJ*i* b dairy products, *££5 and poultry *, 

% j 

1*343 

77Q 


Peal era 1c nci i mufft |pf food *. 


|0? 

IJS3 

' T 1 

Dtahrrt in other food 1 1nffa 

4.4S.1 


at 


36, Trade iti means af traneport 

qq6 


M? 


3&« Trade of other sorts 


* 

4/'?0 

l^Q 

General &t o r e ■ keepers and shop-b eepert ■: 13: c fwi ^ s 
uaspecEOed 

5p4fi4 

= n o;S 

4rA«5 


VI. FUUUC FORCE 


^5 

TOO 


VIL I 1 L 1 II Lie A DM1 MS TR ATI ON 


.1*421 

^i7Ai 


44- Fubik Admin s^tration 

4<*S 

34®* 

3p7JT 

■ ST/ 

Service ©* the State 

3+4IJ4 

> 2r?9l 

^pCo 6 

i 6 g 

Service of Indian .<nd forest Stas e 

VUT PROFES SION SAND U HERA L ARTS 

T4 

46,^ □ 

J 



45. Religion 

4k33l 



iGl 

Pneliii, mini'E t?rF + r i- 

mb? 

*iOffr 


rra 

bi rdi E 3QHi tdlficeip burial And bnrthug mound?, 

|Jil|irsm i.tin tLaeicfc^ MrCunx i--i‘. r eL-.. 

* # 

M77 

i'nS** 

-^11 


47. Medicine 

a + 96i 


MIS 

*6* 

Registered medical praclitlouen ini jurfEng occulIatE 


■rp 

*« 

W I 

Ftr^QtiH practicing Hie ties Lin" art- viitbou Indus tccy* 
itred 

3^-1? 

>. 

*4 


46. fast met! cm 

mu 

*.WJ 

7pS^3 



Vwt e$SGf* and lechers e.E b U >lrul« 

5*7 MS 

^173 

fl r 


43. Latte PEI. arts and sciences 

CulW than .14 , Fnhik Adminfctrution) 

WSI 

=*CJS7 

1p7&4 

181 

HorcRcope cMtcti* astrologers. forint lellen, ^iurd-. 
wiiLties and medium 

* * r 

""J 

J?o 

+• 

iSa 

Miuk-tam tcompoerti ari! ptrlmmtn, other than mili¬ 
tary; i aetOM, dancers, Mr, 

ip^Sz 


1.33 a 


IX, PERSONS LIVING OX THEIR INC Oil E 

3s7Cj6 

ii?!? 



6 p, Pei-sen* living principally on chain income 


Jflf 

34a 

1 S 5 

Prof.i-letar* father than aflilciijlitiat hml), fun,3 anil 
scholarship F-holdiT* and pe&tiantr* 

^?o$ 

5^/ 

^43 


X. DOME1TTC SERVICE 

• 

MPtS31 

.1^5 * 

Jp% 

1 S 7 

Si. Qcmestiij Ecnice 

^^cieantr/ , ** aT ’ i* other than private notar drfrerj an j 


jAsa" 

5^7 


1 * 

i 

imjh 


3^7 
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^ ^ • • Selected oecit pattons* — {eon it ) 


c 

a. 

J= 

E 

O 

(JcCupaliuh 

. 

*= ^3 

^ — tt = 

T 'S 5 t » 
i 5 

S |*f £ L 

Actual Wflrlisn 

^9'U 

1921 

rgll 

i . 

* 

3 

-i 

$ 


XL IINSUFFICIENTLY OEStfcJFtED OCCUPATIONS 


aj.:toa 



G 2 r General terms whidh do not ind tc&Ls a da fin its 





ocpLipation 

3&4&Q 

^1.39* 

*9* AS 1 

loo 

Winataittret*. basiowniefl and cantnm*or* tithi*wU 4 
tnpp&fHed 





-* 

9^r 

7% 


is.* 

Lasfaier^, kdoutlDta^ iioak-kegpcr*. der^* julL other 





employees in anspezifttd ami war-zhomt* 

4Eid ih-ap:-. 





V 9 

Jejll 

JAW 

it7J£ 

Hjl 

L-5'juurers *ne! workmen □ thml** ansped fled 

il i is 


*7*.*57 


XII* UN PRODUCTIVE* 

L3Mfi 


i ASq 


□■L Beggars, vagrants, etc. 

l.fjZI 

usgi 

»i? 6 s 

19 ;* 

Beggar* and vagrani* 

r.ozt 


i <7*i 


Note.- (■> The figures In i» aJ ItflUtt giojp ,& l«| Bl ] 0 erOKtre o( „ inK . 

“ "^" b L°'„ = ,r™ " ui ™“ i * *.-..*«* 

W The tlrure, la in r group 60 inclprfe wufltluai 0 | miMri | olLl _ 






















t! ttAl'TK H Vn 1OCCTflU TIC) S 


f, — Qccupfitmti &f Selected Castes (igjf &nd 1 P 21 *) 


t 

CgaUond occapatlnn 1 

m 

Camber per f.OOO ^ 
camera ta^a^eti 
each occnpnudG 

Swmber of lemale 
camera per 10 a 
liiale e^nsci* 

t 

1 

i 

3 

HIN DU 

m 



Amhalai fill — 




InCdrne from rcCU ot land 

* * 



|£ J U 1 1 i ■- JlOfS of *v)\ KILL Lit 

*- 

*i.t 

30 

a, £ *_ r 1 ts :i nd BTL 1 n me#ti of land at *>tal ee f pi wit r^, f or«i 



tt 

jffLeri itud slid i clerk*, imt Collector*, el£* 

" 



Trade 


34 

<3 

FEib'fc irfBllTJalfmll&n 

*- 

34 

1 

Aiti and prop ess Lotia 

- 

j$ft 

49 

I'l'Mhfis living on iheif income 



1 S 3 

liQmcaiis iwice 

#» 

10 

61 

t CMS, cWk*. rash left, eir., other »i*E 

** 

r 7 

n 

OlherorC&paiicn* 

+- 

40 


A m LUl lELH- — 




CuHfe.itun ol idt hinds 

** 

JJ 

rB 

Fs cM labosif ere, yv&O rt cal I eta* . 

-*■ 

6 ? 

T*^ 0 O 

I hi!u& irici 

-+ 

Sr 5 

19 

/ rU and profession* 

■■ 

37 

i*4 

Domestic Miirtce 

■■ 

50 

S» 

Lj bo avert nniffldft Efi 

■ ** 

11 

3in 

Otb^T ooTTtpaiiiMia 

■ * 

2 ? 

z.l 

infH- 




C n j t Lvatars 0.1 ail kind s 

■ ■ 

-3 

19 

Fishing ftn it hUTi li r jj 


7^7 

14 

induct flea 

- 

1 J& 

S4t 

Trade 

■ ■ 

re 

ir 

UboisFda nnftpiittfsEd 

»i 

► *7 

710 

Giber DWiipaltong 

*■ 


20 

Bnturinn. KsnUanl — 




CiiUimMia d *U ktods 


i-S 

ie 

Ifcu&l d IlTirttocfc milkmen and b*rt|j»cft 


10 

900 

ladaAtim 


74 

70 

Trade 


4-3 

7 

Fatilk adminillation 


14 

I «r 

A?la and profession* 


11 ? 

3 

Pet son H living on i heir income 


*S 

i 6 j 

Pome*ti-~ service 


" 

63 

Contra-i't-ar^ clerk*, cashiers, ehctp nthftrwiU unspecified 



1 1 

F.a.beuLteis atupaCinod 


& 

3 

C.Mn£’T occupation^ 


23 

Jt 

BmAmui. liM^ill — 




Income ftQm real of land 

■ 

- 66 / 

£ 

Cnlilritcrs nf ill hinds 

f 

■ 

* 94 

4 































OO'L’l* \ THIS OV XtLLFA TED CASTES j jj 


V*—Occupation of Seli. ted Ltisiii (/<?.?/ ff nd /g?/)- — 


Caste Add OKftjjatlq® 

4 

Number per l.noe A 
am era edgnEeil Jp * 
each oaupatiem 

CumljeT of Eenc-ito 
^tncra per ISO 

P»k earner* 

( 


j 

3 

A^unts and :tf Lalnle-1 ; a-t r % . planters* Lor*at 


ss 


officer* ami (htot clciki J tti’T coilecLOT*, -tc* 

v ■ 

9 9 

Trade 

■ 

1* 


ArL* md prfifeaftiM* 

A ■ 

J* 

9 9 

F«10JH living otl theii Jnnotut 


H7 

7* 

Dfltoejtic fcn ice 



U 

.*4 

C^dwori, clerks, ciabiefl* *1 f. ot1:tTnU* aii^died 

■ ■ 

ss 

A i 

inter occupy tm in- 

*- 

10 

9 

HTaTimMii. Tfi.rn.Ll — 




Income Jf 3 m rent of Lind 

** 

in 

=7 

Cultlvaion of all kinds 

■■ 

fit 

la 

*nd maSlnig.ti ** of tended cst^T..-*. ^LantefS, (ure-fc 

officers anti tttlr cteitii rtiVtt -i -< ■ 


56 


,i 

*« 

bdimiicn 

** 

10 

I 

Transport 

-■ 

** 

** 

Trade 

« 

tp7 

34 

PabSic aikdriiEUTilLo-i 

* * 

f# 

ir 

Aria Lind pr0ft£i3cid* 

*■ 

*#* 

i 

rEisdn^ Sidna Grt lh<^T income 

- 

&3 

S3 

PoTncttic Hmtn 

n 

4* 


C oatracto r * t ck rks, ca&hi ej>* etc, oth crli-ts LijL 2 pe±fk c^S 

" 

6a 

-- 

I^Ehflarej^ ijTiF-p^cif] cd 

" 

11 

i; 

Qlhia ooeapalioM 


i a 

73 

iflailf* — 




CuJUvatOrt ©E alJ kl.iJj 


fit 


Flttd kbotircrs wood tuners c: * 

+■ 

7* 

na 

Industrie 

■■ 

m 

n 

Transport 

■ • 

- lo 

*■ 

TfiUk 

¥S 

103 

53 

Domestic swke 

* 

* M 

3JJ 

Laboured ana pained 

* 

T lf 

S-D 

Oihcr «EOp^tiWi 

■ 

- M> 

fl 

CtbBilT*n {tftafclyma)— 




C^tHaiais ol all tlnd^ 

# 

v 39 

'7 

Fir Id labemra*. -wood tkv 

* 

. ?io 


Uaheni of IW*^tKlc, nrilbtoet and Iterdi^si 

* 

0 

V Ii 

Industrie! 

f 


19 

Tmn^P"d 


- 11 

#* 

Trade 

1 

, ii 

ica 

PahSk ioit* 

-fl 

fi 

*« 

FllHk admin h nation 

i 

,* 6 

- * 

Ferrous Uvka on thru incom-: 

i 

.» fi 

A* 

P 



























J 


J -g CIIAPTE R V 1 1U-OCC UP ATI ON 


f .— Occupation of Selected Castes {/QJI and lQ3l), — {(out,) 


Css to iind oksl pat IP JS 

1 Number per t,:oo 
tamers ftn^ap-Ed in 
eocb occupation 

Number oJ female 
eamei-g per 1 ?: 
muJs Carnet 

i 


5 

3 

Wfenlfru—M. 




Domestic i€fVko 

• ■ 

6t 

•r 

X.GOQ 

LalnjartT^ sDipedfid 

* * 

73 

44 

C2ull»<4i| P*UuUlUII_ 




CilLiratEiij ol a'l kinds- 



45 

Fiald labourers,. weed cuttens,, etc* 

... 

U 

tt 

[odiutdH 


719 

7S 

Tons pnrl 

»* 

■J 

** 

TriIb 



% 

I utULL adaiEni^tr^lton 

■ 1 

2t. 

,« 

Arts and ;i re £ k h] on * 

F + 

*J 

7 

iVaiwtic 

fc* 

;s 

30° 

L*i! cmrer* u u* padritd 

h * 

*5 


Ollier ^flpaiiaai 

■* ¥ 

n 

151 

t> jLiiAJSAn- 




IliCflme from rant i t land 

mm 

ts 

6 

CbltlvitOfi of all k[n4t 

« 


,r 

AgttnU and managers of landed estates. gilanisrs Ipreji 
officers .inrl Eheir clerks* rent Collector?* r\--* 


T? 

T 

Fte'd Jiiboureis, f^ad Cut tens p etc* 

fl 

4ip 


Kaisers of live-stock* milkman and hertlsniert 

ir r 


It 

IndtubiiH 


35 

lo 

Trt report 

<■. 


I 

Trades 

1* 

3.1 

13 

Arts and profoaai ons 

¥ F 

x6 

5 

Pomektic isrvlct: 

»* 

17 

iS* 

labourers gjupcdfled 

1 I 

*9 

er 

C fitnr fiO^ptllocii 

, , 

17 

u 

Bmi 




Caltivalore of li II kind* 

■1 m 

S/ 

44 

Field libouien* wood ctitlar#, etc* 

* m 

igt 

up- 

Rasaor* of live-Brock* milkmen ami her4*n>eo 

4 * 

17 


IndoHnn 

m m 


*3 

Transport 

F« 

39 

6 

Trade 

w w 

AS 


Arts a till profusions 

* R 

11 

IV 

JLafrautm on *p stifled 

1 1 

4 * 

-T9 

Other £KC4[iatiqrii 

*$ 

*3 


K-iihsljUi—. 




Info me fram rent of land 

* m 

16 

33 

t nltwjtort of all kind* 

* * 

3P 

<3 

t-[e!d Lih«u«l, irocwt emter?, clr* 

* 

*# 

Si 

3*5 

!ffda£trsl 

V ¥ 

7 ei 

6S 

Trade 

+ ¥ 

R>3 

33 











occupation of sell;tlu castes 
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V.—Occupation of Selected Castes {1931 and 1921 J .—if mi .) 


r 

Cast 1 and occupation 

Number per tpOQO 
camera engaged in 
cadi occupation 

Number nf lotfe 
earners pel ICO 
fttile camera 

} 


t 

3 

Wlftihi frajt/4 




Domtsiic s e/vice 

** 


I. 7 S 0 

Labourers- unspecified 

-* 

■t 

Il6 

Other emeu pinions 

tt 

20 

3 

ffinniilan 




Cultintorii of alt kindi 

i ■' 

*9 

34 

Field Lib€HifCf& t wood tatteMi etC’ 

m m i 

*7 

&$7 

Industries 

i ■ 

S 73 

*5 

Labourer* unspecified 

mm 


joO 

Giber occnpaik^L.1 

*• 

26 

!=!> 

amUeah — 




Cultivators of aH kinds 

« ! 

14 

=4 

Field laboured, wood entten* «te* 

-s 

lb 

24 

liai^cr 1 - of live Stock. milkmen aud htriiamiiii 

*• 

It 

7 

Fie king and huilinp 

*• 

£* 

1 

Indus trim 

-* 

186 

474 

Transport 

- ■ 

*4 

4 

Trade 

* * 

66 

101 

labourer* u n>; ped is t ! 

- 

5 * 

19 

Other occupation* 


JTfl 

6ft 

Him- 




CalilvatOrf of all kinds 

4 , 

8ft 

lO 

Fidd labruirertp wood culten. rtc> 


MS 

[56 

Indnslr I m 

*■ 

4 * 

31 

Trjunpant 


11 

« 

Public admlni&trat loti 

« 

18 

- 

Arts and girofcsi-ioO? 

*# 

®7 

« 

PnmHtk lEftke 

m * 

ij 

iff 

OtHv oenpatiom 

R 4 

tv 

i? 

fCMirijra. asiAisil— 




Income front rant of land 

Rfi 

61 

76 

Cultivator* of all kind* 

l-il 

3* 

Joo 

Ajf*o!ts and managers of landed estates h planters, forest 
officer* and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


17 

1 fr 

Industrie* 

11 

n 

i.S« 

Trade 

fr 4 


IS 

Public force 

m m 

*17 

J* 

Public administration 

-1 d 

SO 

■ p 

Arts aed profession* 

■m « 

79 

ft 6 

Persons 1 king on their income 

p + 

IS* 

ID* 

Domestic service 

m h 

7 2 

m 

Labourers unspecified 

il 

f( 

m* 

Other occupation* 

P H 

7 

-T3 













CIIAPTEK VII I*-OCCUPATION 


I So 


V.—Occupation of Selected Castes {tgji and ?9 2I )‘ {coni.) 


\ 

Cuite and oczupaliou 1 1 

Number ptz 1*000 1 ■ 
rirnera engaged I* , 
each occupa lion 

Number of female 
tamers per lOo 
mule camera 

t 



X 

1 

Fli-duml e/bpttl — 





Cultivators or aEl fcitlda 



163 

4 

Field Lbcurerfl, wood cutters, etc- 


■ ■ 

6s 

74 

Fishing an 1 hunting 


* p 

3* 

-- 3 

MtitHn 


I 4 


jfil 

Transport 


■ - 

iS 

ti 

Traile 


i 1 

Si 


Doidl^fI: service 


B « 

4* 


lab'jur^ anxpedfUd 


“ 

5tS 


Other OGfcupatfon* 


“ 

23 

- *4 * 

fluUVMI- 





Field ini wool cutter*, elcr. 


*- 

to 

HF 

Irulaitilei "* 


« 


«* 

Trade 


■* 

uS 

ii533 

Other occupations 



tg 

10 

fiaynr — 





lnLfme bom real oJ land 


” 

_4g 

too 

CnJtiraiora of *11 kinds 


— 

;r 

14 

Agents and manager * of landed e»tAte= feu cat 
t Li dr clerks* trRl collectors, etc* 

jiiii tT? an d 

■ ■ 

31 

*■ 

Field lAbourctS h wood emtftri, etc. 


-- 

107 

«o£ 

kaisers of life stocky milkmen and hifilsmeB 



*t 

B 

Industries 


#* 

A5 

tod 

Transport 


“ 

tS 

4 

Tr*de 


#« 

7S 

35 

Public admlnistraEion 


■f 

Sa 

■ 

Ait* and profession* 


## 

7 o 

31 

Pmona living on tbeir Income 


V ■ 

U 

77 

Domestic service 


ife 

1-6 

116 

Contractor* , clerk!, tithitr*. C^, otherwise unspecified 

#1 

*5 

1 

Labourer?} unspecified 


V 4 

10 

4 % 

Other occupations 


mm 

40 ^ 

44 

Fajiduui— 





Cultivators of all Idnrii 


mm 

60 


Field labourers.woodcaller*, ?l£. 


■ 4 

100 

*d 

Industries 


* H 

79 

6g 

Transport 


B> 4 

Z4 

s 

Trade 


-■ 1 


41 

Arts and professions 


■ ■ 

p ift 

V* 

Other occupations 


a i 

AS* 

*7 

FmadltAlftn — # 





FI el J labourer*, wood cm It era, etc. 


*' 

. 24 

aoo 
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V.—Occupation of Selected Castes {i qpl and 1921)- — {tout.} 


ClMe o£ciipa,llc’b 

Number 0er 1.000 
cam-art engaged lo 
each occupation 

Number of fcltialu 
uarutirt per too 
mnl« Etnirn 

( 


f 

1 


Find j taut An— 





Iniimtri «■ 


* « 

951 

1 

TmrJa 


■ B 

>3 

86 

BomsLic Service 


■1 m 

37 

a 6*3 

Other occupations 


” 

IS 

’S 

PuLaviLn— 





Cultivators of all klr.d^ 


W - 

it 

IS 

Field 3 a bo lireji h vftfid cuucrS, etc* 


*• 

m 

k 9 

Riistra of milkmen and herdsmen 


- 

-$ 

6 

JodnlLii r-_* 

* 

*■ 


5A7 

Labourers unspecified 



25 

55 

Other occupations 


■- 

w 

190 

34raft&VEUi CPwnWku!— 





K^fcrs of live stock, milkmen and bfribn^eQ 


■■ 

14 

a 

Industrie* 


*■ 

5& 

Hi 

Labourers unspecified 


** 


S4 

Other occupations 


m ■ 

929 

94 

Vatin— 





Cultivator* of all kin'Is 


v 1 

19 

ii 

Industries 


■ -»• 

nf 

all 

Transport 


*• 

3* 

3 

Trade 


•• 

54 

534 

Afla and profeafliimi 


** 

10 

29 

Other occupations 


- 

7*7 

14 

¥iEaUuttiliitin-> 





CuLtinlom of ajl kind^ 


*■ 

H9 

23 

i-letd labfiurers, wood cuitnn eta* 


«■ 

S7 

s, 5 

Industries 


■• B 

619 

IS 

Arta and professions 


■ 1 

■ | 42 


Labourer* unspecified 


* ■ 

h 10 


Other **supAtion5 


ft i 

41 

m 

Valai 





Cultivator* of ill ki»(Ei 


a 1 

- 54 

y 

Field LI urn r^* wood waiter-, etc. 


mn 

84 

8 

Inditblof 


m i 

t M 3 ? 

** 

Transport 


#! 

It 

■ i 

Arts and ^rofeKlons 


■h 

1^1 

1 

labourers unspecified 


* i 

IS 

«3 

Other mupatlons 


AH 

- sftc 

41a 

TiflilM 





income from rent of land 

- —1 ** 


*' 

to 

1 J s > 













CHAPTER VIII,“OCCUPATION 


I Si 

i '— Occupation of Selected Castes {1931 and rgsr), — {con/.) 




N timber per I *coq 
ennuis engaged Ln 
each occupation 

Number of ft male 
tiirnm per ioo 
male earner* 

I 



3 

WtEUIttB -(tPffO 

Agents .ind managers ol Landed estates, grimier*, fo-reS 1 




officer* and their clerks, resit collect ora, etc* 

* * 

21 

4 

Field SalK5iarert» wood colt treble. 

ft V 

104 

120 

RaKetra of ttv n stock, milkmen anti Hei di men 

.V i 

rS 

s 

Induatiin 

¥ * 

»T 

6 

Transport 

■ ® 

*4 

ft ■ 

Public adnslrih but Soil 

■ II 

17 

» 

Art* and profc$yIona 

■ * 

48 

2 

I'crvODi tiring oil ShtiJ inc&mt 

ft ■ 

17 

fa 

Comractorfi clerks, cashier*, etc,, oLhtrffUe mwp«1{lfctl 

m-w 

IS 

ii 

labourers, niMpectfled 

*- 

aS 

=4 

Other occupations 

life 

5,10 


i 

i 

3 

I 




Income from rent of Land 

*- 

9 

24 

Cultivator! of all kind* 



a? 

Field Itibonrert. wood ciiltt!** tic. 

-- 

*5 

loft 

Iniluntiin 


E7& 

r^E 

LHEicr oc cnpatinn.q 


33 

ifi 

Tflttjnn— 




Cultivators o| all kinds 


*7 

*3 

Field latonxers h wood natter^ ttc + 


3* 

So 

Rais era of live-Ftorh* milkmen anti herdsmen 


11 

lv 

Fh King and bunting 


?<te 

Si 

lnd asirtes 


4? 


Labourer* unspecified 


UK 

10 

tjilief occujiatiotss 


17 

TO J 

MUSLIM 

toiifn-i 




Cultivator* rif all Vinii- 


<* 

it 

FMd laboUTrr*. weMtfi Cullers etc. 


Hi 

&> 

K-daer* of Live-stock, uuLkmcn and herdsmen 


ID 

7 

Fl-yng and hooting 


IS 

i 

Endutriftl 


IDfr 

fa 

Tralnport 


70 

£ 

Trade 


I3D 

31 

Arte Sod profusion* 


, 24 

± 

Pomes lie ifnke 


11 

K 7$ 

Labourers Unj|»edneEl 


8* 

7 

Other occupations 


id 

ID 

* 1 

Ib.v uLtnn— 




Cnhiratofa of iM hint!, 


0* 


















OCCUPATION' OF SELECTED CASTES 


iS 3 


^ Occupation of Selected Castes (/gjt ami cyst)* — {cant,) 


CUi(c ami ocenpatien 

Nuns '-et per ifioo 
Earner; engaged 
i ! l each c u pat i&-n 

Number ed female 
eamm per ioo 
null a caifiiJi 

iiTntm—{('w;/,) ^ 


a 

l 3 

FiRld labourers, cutters. Etc* 


ClJjX 

loo 

Ralst-r-. o( live-stock, milkmen usd berth ruon 

i p 

35 

U 

Imlnstfib 

■ ■ 

£» 


Transport 

■ i 

6 i 

ii 

Tfitlc 

■ - 

ise 

ii 

Ailx and profession* 

■ * 

■s 

7 

CcUMSStEC service 

■ n 

e 6 

iei 

La honkers unspecified 

■ - 

5* 

37 

IJttier occupations 


3.1 


OUHft— 




i> 2 itlijtflr$ o i nil kmds 

• * 

m 

3$ 

A£«tt and rna.n.i-crs of |jnd*r] eatnfcca, pLuiter*, fores i* ft £ItC fcrs 
ind thd? ctefks, rent coSlwSiJr** 

.. 

M 

4 

Ficid laltmjrra, wood cutter! etc. 

*i> 

l£€| 


Fiih : n ^ and bnetinc 


5a 

»« 

Industrie.* 

•< 

310 

11 B 

Trans port 

#*■ 

4H 

** 

Trade 

■* 


s 

Alla and profes-alona 

»■ 

tfi 


Domestic service 

-* 

ifS 

iSa 

Contractor** clerks, Cslih£ir* t stc„ clherwtet gnipedliod 

*■ 

• 16 

■ * 

Labour tr* unipedfied 


73 

13 

Other occnpaUDns 

* ■ 

*? 

it 

CHRISTIAN 








Cu liliatars of ai] Idnda 

# « 

1Q1 


Agents and rrunaiari of Sanded estates, planter*, forest officer* 
and thdr clerks, rent col Chiton., ere* 

■ * 

ir 

■¥"■ 

Fiekl labourers, WOxl ctitter*. etc* 

»* 

(i 

*V 

Fishing and huu tjn^t 

** 

i8 

# A 

Industrie^ 



M 

TVtalfBrt 

i 

+■ * 

55 

*• 

Trade 

* * 

70 

, - ¥ 

to 

Public wtndniAtration 

w* 

Kr 


Alt* and pr^ftssidns 

* * 

i4r 

iSj 

F«aons Siring <m ibelr Im-nui* 

¥ + 

33 

?9 

Dome^lic iertfice 

■ + 

i? 


CottraCtOfa, c]erk> P fftitltrS! etc,* athernisE unspecified 

* * 

ril 

i»— *■ 

Other ocnupaluns 

4* 

11 

D 

ku4HM^ 




Agents and manage ni of landed c*lat^>, pLultcrh* for**! officers 
and their clerks* ictd collector^ etc* 

5? 

■« 

379 

1 # 

AM 











CHAPTER Vill,—OCCUPATION 
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V, — Occupation of Selected Castes i/pjt and rgst) — {conL) 


L’aito and oxapatlDII 


Namber per i ,eco i 

ffUrneK nnjiHged in 
tiirh ixciipatbn 

Number of female 
efcroen per 100 
mate tinea 

1 


S 

3 

5 u«riin^ ! 




Industries 

■ + 

*64 

ti 

Transport 

1A 

i6 

1 ■ 

Public force , 

4* 

ifi 

44 - 

r^' Si- admin hiration 


m 

■** 

A ti imd pro! &^Ofia 

*■ 

410 

left 

r&W 05 living dg LhSiF income 

*4 

49 

SO 

I 1 ^m,title service 

In J ! hi> 0 1 rimttiui 

■ 4 

*7 

■a- 

OtH^Vlton ■ 1 J IrjiLds 

■ 4 



Field lab-par ei i b wabd cutters 

4 I 

i$6 

Si 

Flibirt]; a^d ^antiuR 

#- 

21 

X 

Industrie* 

4 * 

3 # 

ft 

* 

Tj inip'Ht 

4 « 

46 

T 

Trade 

■ ■ 

tsj 

<4 

Aft? nod prof • ■ - U 1 fi* 

f * 

34 

II 

HomCbtlc «rvkr* 

« 

38 

*47 

Labdurtti (maprafled 

" 

4 S 

16 

Other oecapaia&n^ 

* sp 


3 S 

JAIN 




Trade 

*® 

301 

*# 

Arts 4 nd prof eabi&ns 

it * 

14 

** 

Persona Jiving eul fcbelr income 

« 

41 

#* 

Contractor, clerk .cashier, ete. P otherwise unspecified 

« 

fii? 

Jhfc 

Laborers unspecified 

** 

37 

« 

JEW 




Cultivator* of nil klneLs 

# a 

1# 


Industry 

• | 

M 

a| 

Transport 

mm 

33 

*4 

Trad* 

mm 


to 

TuhLie adtninhiratf □ n 

m a 

i® 

33 

Arts acid pT[jle- a aioni 

#4 

*6 

« 

Person* livLnn on their Uic*»e 

* 1 

■ M 

** 

Domestic ftprrk* „* 

* i 

It 

-■ 

Contrition, tli'ika, »*M«i t «c. ( oiliest umsp^ifietl 

I H 

1 1 11 

- 

1j boards (LDipwtfied 

* 1 

*G 


Cl tliar occnpallopi 

* 

, s* 

» 














PKHSONS EMPLOYED IN RAILWAY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


185 


¥£. — Number of persons employed oh the 26th February, tQJ/* in the 
Raiixvay* Post and Telegraph* PrrigatioHi etc*-, deportments 
as compared with those, employed on the iSth March* i<)2i* 




w 

fyal 

ClaS* Of peracni employed 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indiana 

i 

Indians a 

t drop tan 3 
md Anglo- 
I ndiiits 

Indians 

T 


* 

J 

4 

1 

(A) RAILWAYS 






To Lai pcnoU employed 

fiPMiiS diraatly employed 

#* 

4 


1 

4 ?* 

Officers 

** 

■ - 

t 

i 

-<■ 

SlabonUnatiH duwiih-i mors ituui 75 P Er mensem 

a ■ 

4 

S6 

- 

1 

-SLilkHiLiiLatr^ dr awing from Rs* 30 10 Rs. 75 prr mensem 

- 

* m 

jo; 


55 

SttbofdinAtes draws □ a itndijt Rx m ao pet mwm 

« 

*# 

*07 

- 


Persons indifectly employed 






Con traitors 

” 



« * 

t 

Contractor*- regular employ fce* 

« 


- 

- 

4 

Coolies 

“ 

+ ¥ 



rco 

(B} POSTAL DEPART H LNT 






Total penani employed 

” 

a 

14S 

1 

114 

Supervising officers finding probationary Siiperin 






itnd^utSi etc-) 

** 

** 

1 

-■ 

t 

P(Ht Masters, including Deputy, A^Ulifll Sub and 






branch Post MaiL'jr'i 

*' 

1 

w 

• 

38 

Misccllaheou* agents school tuaiLe^ , staLic-ti marten* etc. 

” 

t 

3 J 

•* 

*» 

Clerk* of ajj kind* 

» 

- - 

14 

« 

i 4 

Polimen 

Olliktlliod tabow rttetd^bmewt iihI acting lln- cooHrs, 

“ 

** 

3 ® 

4* 

3 * 

rabt* guards* baiteryraen, telegraph lJiessenecrv 





ii 

P&on* and other employee* 

.. 

,p 

■F 


Kaad e*i*ldlsiHi£nl consisting ot overseers, rannar^, 
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CHAPTER V in,— occur ATIUN 


F- /.— ;\ umber of persons employed on the 26th February t /£?/, in the Railway, 
Post and Telegraphy Irrigation, etc*, departments as compared with 
(host employed on the iSih March 1 1921. — [cant.) 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY. 

IN a country’ where illiteracy has been the rule and literacy the exception, 
statistics of the growth of literacy from decade to decade should naturally be of 
more than ordinary interest and importance in that they will show ll how far the meaning 
progressive efforts of educational agencies have been able to dispel ignorance 
and bring the minimum knowledge of letters to the doors of the people’ 1 * Two 
columns were provided in the census schedule as on previous occasions, one for 
recording literacy in general and the other for literacy in English in particular, 
and the instructions issued in 1911 and 1921, defining the standard of literacy 
as the ability ‘*10 write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it" in any 
language, W'ere adopted at the present census also. Besides, an attempt has 
been made for the first time to secure special information regarding the numbers 
of those persons among literates who have attended schools and completed their 
primary education. And statistics of children between the ages of 6 and 12 
years, who are attending school, who have attended school for some time but 
left it, and who have not attended any school at all, have also been collected 
separately in accordance with the instructions of the local Government. 


2, These statistics are presented in two Imperial Tables and fourteen 
Subsidiary Tables as explained below : 

i. Imperial Table XIII giving the figures of literacy by religion 

and age ; 

ii. Imperial Table XI V giving the figures of literacy by castes, tribes 
or races; 


Reference to 
Tables 


iii. Subsidiary Table I giving the proportional figures of literacy by 
age, sex and religion ; 

iv. Subsidiary Table 11 giving specific figures of literacy by sex and 
locality ; 


v. Subsidiary Table III giving proportional figures of literacy by 
sex and locality; 

vi. Subsidiary Table I V giving similar figures of English literacy 
by sex and locality ; 

vii. Subsidiary Table V giving similar figures of literacy by Caste 
(1931 and 1921); 

viii- Subsidiary Table VI showing the progress of literacy since 1S81; 
ix. Subsidiary Table VII showing the proportion of literacy at 


certain ages; 


x. Subsidiary Table VIII arid VIII (a) showing the number, kind, 
management etc. of institutions and the number of pupils according to the 
returns of the Education department; 

xi- Subsidiary Table IX showing the results of the University and 
Public examinations in 1931 ; 

xii. Subsidiary Table X showing the numbers of literates who have 
completed their Primary education * ; 


* Th e fltfltlfltlca p r L-- j _-n t et: in tide SttlrttiUtry TtMe DQt nvfevred! in I he chapter. Frovim.is* lit Iteiti&h 
India wend .inked !■> colle-t the lnform;in m 4* It v, 1 - required liy ikt- Franckilie Committee In CtiancCtlbii milk 
the qu'jrdufi -<f miiding it lUtfctcy to a proffflj qu:aUFb.LLLojs for Lhe txcrciae of .1 tote. Similar Information mi 
collected far the St At 4 also in flCcordofltc with Ihe wwlractiani of the Darbsir, The tewm* Are fir from comp lew* 
the abauiKfc of a special column in tb-ft rcbedoEe ferf recording thu InftmfUlfcp l-aLliuR, a fftc^e 

Moreover a tOTutiltiTJiblt *«ilOrt of the B&MtM who do not thifl qajJdkation Mil be regarded 

muah more learned lh»n those ihut merely Completed their primal? wzhoo] CdtLfie, The ftjmbudLri with 
hh vedi-i teitf, tha Kmlyan well-read in Aitmtefty* the Ayurvedic phyddUn unit ihft old l>pe of Si&sukrii 
Fannie will LUnstme the point. 
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Extent of 
literacy 


xiii. Subsidiary Tables XI, XII and XIIt showing the number of 
Children of school-going age (6 to is years) who are attending school, by taluks, 
religion and selected castes ; 

xiv. Subsidiary Table XIV showing the number and circulation ol 
periodicals- 

Diagrams have been added to illustrate 

(i) the number of literates by sex in each taluk of the State ; 

(iil the progress of literacy in Cochin (1901—1930 1 
(ui) the progress of English literacy in Cochin (1901—193 0 1 
(Sv) literacy by religion and sex ; 

(v) literacy in Cochin compared with literacy in other States and 
Provinces; and 

(vi) literacy in selected castes, 

The main fact to be learnt from these statistics is that of 1,205,016 

persons in the State 339*653 fof whom 
225,669 are males and 113,984 aie 
females,) have been returned as satis¬ 
fying the test of literacy and are there¬ 
fore to be regarded as being able to 
read and write- The marginal figures 
will show that there are at present 
158,243 more literates than in 1921. 
Literate persons have thus increased 
by 87’2 per cent while the increase in 
the general population is only 231 per 
cent. It is a relief to note that the 
corresponding rise in the illiterate population is only S'5 per cent. And the 
fact that literate women have multiplied by no less than 131*1 per cent is parti¬ 
cularly gratifying. 
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we find that only 2S2 per mille of the 
population (383 per mille amongst males 
and 185 amongst females) are literate. 
But the proportion of the literate popu¬ 
lation will be seen to be slightly higher 
when children in the age-period 0—5, 
who cannot be expected to satisfy the 
test of literacy, are excluded from the 
total population. According to this 
calculation 337 in every 1,000 of the 
population claim to have attained the 
minimum standard of literacy set by 
the census, the proportion of literates 
among males being 460 per ini lie and 
among females 220. Low as this pro¬ 
portion is, the statistics compare very 
favourably with those of other Provinces 
and States as shown in the margin. 
Burma as usual lakes the first place in 
literacy among the Provinces and States 
in the 1 ndian Empire, the indigenous 
system uf free education, evidently of a 
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religious character, imparted in monasteries, being no doubt responsible for this 

enviable position of the Province. 
Crchin takes the second place followed 
at some distance by Travancorc, Baroda 
where the compulsory system of pri¬ 
mary education prevails to a certain 
extent takes but the 4 th place and Is 
separated from Cochin and Travancore 
by a long d ; stance, In respect of female 
literacy, however, our State stands first 
and enjoys the proud and honoured 
distinction oE having the most literate 
temalepopulation in the Indian Empire. 
If the comparison is restricted to units 
of smaller area, it will still be seen that 
the position of Cochin is nut materially 
altered. Thus the most highly literate 
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districts of the Madras Presidency stand far below this State, while even the city 
of Madras, the capital of the Presidency and the educational centre of South 
India, has but a lower proportion of literate females, though it occupies a slightly 
higher position than Cochin in male literacy. 

5. Indeed, the rapid growth of literacy among women must justly be 

regarded as the most hopeful feature «*a'iJd a«V 
of these statistics. Whereas there 
were hut 25 literate females in 1911 
and 37 in 1921: to every 100 literate 
males, there are as many as 51 at the 
present census. And out of every 100 
literates in the State 34 are seen to be 
women, the corresponding figure for 
1921 being only ay. The disparity in 
numbers between male and female 
literates is thus growing less though 
the literate population amung males is 
fast increasing. If we now turn to the 
figures and proportions of the literate 
population contained In Imperial Table 
XIII and Subsidiary Table I, and 
study the ratios given in the appended 
statements, it will be seen that the dis¬ 
parity is less evident in the earlier age- 
periods and grows more and mure 
prominent with the older ages. And 
the proportion of females in the 
literate population aged 5 — so is much 
higher than in mote advanced age- 
groups. Likewise the percentage ol 
literates in the female population is 
higher in the earlier periods than in 
the later ones. And of the total num¬ 
ber of female literates only 39*4 per 
cent are in the age-group 24 and above, 
while 2 1 '6 per cent are aged 17—23 
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Literacy by 
locality 


years, 15-4 per cent are aged 14—16 years and 25-6 per cent, below 14 years. 
The figures show that the younger ages predominate and that a generation 
of literate women is coming Into existence. The percentages lor the 
corresponding age*groups among male literates are i, 1 j /■ 10 8 and 18 4 * 

The age-period 1 5—an contains those that Have been under effective 

instruction during the past quinquen¬ 
nium and it therefore represents the 
educational effort of the decade more 
fully than any other age-group. Here 
575 ptf mi He of the male population 
and 321 per mille of the female popu¬ 
lation are literate as shown in Subsi¬ 
diary Table I, while ua in every r.OOO 
males and 41 in every 1,000 females in 
this group are literate in English also. 
And the pace at which literacy has 
been progressing and the degree of 
success that has attended the activities 
of the educational agencies of the State wiU be clear from the margin where the 
number and proportion returned as literate at this age-period on the present as 
well as on previous occasions are given for purposes of comparison. 
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6. From Subsidiary Tables II and 
III we find that the most favoured 
taluks are, as in other respects, Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Trichur and the pro¬ 
portion of literates, both male and 
female, in these taluks is higher than 
the State average as seen from the 
margin. The following statement will 
show that the two taluks are better 
equipped in respect of educational 
institutions than the other taluks. 
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Ernakulam and Trichur are the ttvo educational centres of the State, with 
their first-grade colleges and numerous high schools, and facilities for modern 
education were available in Cochi n-Kanayannur and Trichur long before the 
other taluks came to possess them. There arc other reasons also for the 
low proportion of literacy in Cranganur. Mukitndnpuram, Talapilli and 
Chittur. In Cranganur the proportion of Muslims who are backward in 
iiteracy is far higher than in ether places and there are but very few 
Christians to restore the balance of the literate population. Mukundanuram, 
Talapilli and Chittur have an essentially agricultural population and these 
taluks have a high percentage of such Hindu communities as are very much 
backward in literacy, if not entirely illiterate. Chittur, in particular, lying al¬ 
most wholly detached from the literate West Coast, has a population of a highly 
mixed character in which backward and illiterate communities predominate, and 
.even the very small proportion of Christians in this taluk is mostly illiterate. The 
wide disparity between Chittur and other taluks in the number of educational 
institutions is also significant. No wonder that Chittur has the lowest figures 
.and stands at the bottom, 

7. The actual figures of the literates of each religion by age-periods are 

to be found in Imperial Table XIII, 
while proportional figures are given in 
Subsidiary Table I. Likewise Impe¬ 
rial Table XIV contains the figures of 
literates aged 7 years and over for each 
caste, tribe or race and the figures are 
condensed into proportional forms in 
Subsidiary Table V. T urning to those 
religions that have the largest follow¬ 
ing, we find that the Christians, who 
returned the highest proportion of 
literates at previous censuses, still 
maintain their precedence both in male and female literacy. The influence of the 
Indian clergy and the educational activities of Christian missions, which won for 
them their high position, have enabled them to retain it, while helping the 
followers of other religions also on the road to literacy and progress. Though 
the Indian Christians form but 37 6 per cent of the State’s population, 39 per cent 
of The literate papulation arc from this community. And the fact that 47*4 per 
cent of the female literates of the State are Indian Christians shows more than 
anything else the degree of their pre-eminence in literacy. 

S. Among the Indian Christians themselves, the Protestants and 
Syrians have a slight advantage over the Roman Catholics and Romo-Syrians 
between w hom there is little to choose. The numerical strength of the Roman 
Catholics and Romo-Syrians combined with the fact that they have large num¬ 
bers of converts among them from the depressed and illiterate Hindu communi¬ 
ties must account for this difference, particulars of which will be seen from the 
Statement given below. As the figures of 1921 are not available for comparison, 
those of 1911 have been taken for this purpose. 
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9. The progress in literacy from decade to decade among the Christians 
as compared with the progress of other communities is shown below ; 
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Whereas the contribution of the 
Christians to the literate population, 
which is proportionately much higher 
than that of the Hindus, has been 
steadily increasing, the contribution 
of the Hindus shows an equally 
steady decline* The gradual fall in 
the strength of the Hindu element in 
the total population of the State is not 
the only reason for this diminishing 
contribution. For it is seen from the 
variation in the percentage of literates 
in each religion from decade to decade 
that the Hindus as a whole have not 
been progressing at the same pace as 
the Christians. The explanation for 
this state of affairs is that more than 50 
per cent of the Hindu population is 
made up of communities which, on ac¬ 
count of extreme poverty, or the want 
of facilities resulting from the social 
disabilities'* inherent in the rigid caste 
system of Malayali Hindus, or from 
both causes, are very much backward 
in ]iteracy if not whoi 1 y iUiterate. The 
statement in the margin will show that 
the so-called caste H indus among the 
purely Malayali section of the popula¬ 
tion rank among the most literate clas¬ 
ses in India, that the proportion of 
literates among them, both male and 
female, is far higher than among the 
Indian Christians, and that the pace of 
their progress is second to that Of 
none. The statement includes the Tamil 
and Konkani Brahmans also who, 
though non-Malayalis, are prominent 
Hindu castes in the State. 

10. Illiteracy among males is practically unknown in communities like 
the Tamil and Malayali Brahmans, the Ambalavasis and the Malayali Kshatriyas. 
Literacy among their women also is high, but the Malayali Kshatnyas enjoy an 
unassailable pre-eminence in this respect. And it is only in the fitness of things 
that the community to which the Ruling Family of the State belongs shoul 1 set 
this worthy example to others. The Nayare, the third largest community in 
the State (coming after the Indian Christians and the lluvans), occupy a high 
rank, the proportion of literates among their males being particularly high; and 
though they form but It'S per cent of the State's population, 19 per cent of the 
total number of literates and percent of the female literates in the State 
are Nayars, who thus contribute a proportionately higher percentage to the male 
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and female literate pop station than the Gftristiam* * In the light of the figures 
[cr linglish literacy discussed below* it will further be seen that the standard o£ 
literacy among these castes is higher than among others. 

ii. Imperial Table XIV and Subsidiary Table V are of special interest 
and importance in that they show the figures and ratios for the literates of each 
caste and tribe separately* But a detailed examination of all these castes and 
tribes is out of the question becaus; of considerations of space. It may how¬ 
ever be noted that, among the nan-caste Hindus, the Kaniyans—astrologers by 
profession—are one of the most literate castes in the State. 81 psr cent of the 
mates and 50 per cent of the females (aged 7 years and above) among them 
being literate: The Hu vans, the second largest community in the State forming 
23 per cent of its total population, who were educationally backward, have been 
making such rapid and creditable progress that they have as many as 262 
I Iterates in every i,oco of their population aged 7 years and above, the proportion 
for males being 439 and for females in, so much so that 17 per cent of the 
literate population in the State belong to their fold. The Eluttassans, thr 
AmbaLtnns and Arayans, the Kanakkans and Kudumi Chettis, the Valar.s and 
Velans and the Velakkattalavans and Veluttedans are some of the other castes that 
show very considerable progress in literacy during the decade. And communities 
that are backward in literacy—most of the above belong to this class — enjoy spe¬ 
cial concessions in the matter of tees in all educational institutions in the State. 

13. In literacy, as in other matters, the depressed brother figures but 
poorly. Living in abject poverty and, for the most part, outside the pale of 
society, the unapproachable castes of the Pulayans, the Vettuvans, the Samba vans 
(Par ay ana, old style), the Ullatans and the Nayadis for Jong rivalled the hill 
tribes in illiteracy and ignorance. Brit the times are changed, and the social 
disabilities to which these people were subjected under the most rigid and 
exacting of caste systems are gradually disappearing, A sympathetic Govern¬ 
ment has been actively exerting itself for the improvement of their miserable 
lot. Still the depressed classes have hardly shown that progress which one 
might have expected from the very liberal measures adopted by the Darbar 
for the amelioration of their condition In general and for the removal of their 
illiteracy in particular. Heroic attempts have been made by the Education 
department to storm the citadel of their ignorance and to hoist the flag of learn¬ 
ing within it. The weapons used in this warfare, if novel, are the most effec* 
live that can be employed for the purpose, and they recall to our mind the story 
of the Red Indian Chief who, in the midst of the impassioned address of the 
English Missionary on the greatness and glory of Christianity, quietly got up 
from his seat among the audience and told the inspired speaker to his utter dis¬ 
comfiture that whaL he and his brethren wanted was not eloquence or fine words 
but brandy and tobacco! A free meal at noon or a small money payment instead, 
and the free distribution of clothing, to depressed pupils in all schools appealed 
more powerfully to the ill-fed and iil-cladchildren of these communities than the 
richest literary repast served out to them gratis for their intellectual delectation. 
Many schools have been opened in localities where the depressed classes are 
found in large numbers. The children oE these classes are given free tuition 
and free supplies of school requisites. Besides, special scholarships are awarded 
to them in all secondary schools and colleges in addition, to a full remission of 
fees.* Many night schools, chiefly intended for the adult members of these 
communities, have also been started in suitable centres. And yet, in spite of 
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these attractions, concessions and facilities, the tbpr;ssed classes do not appear 
to be taking kindly to education; and the statistics of depressed pupils in schools 
given in the Administration Report of the State show a deplorable fall in their 
numbers during the year 1930 — 31.* This does not however mean that there 
has been no progress in literacy among them, and the figures contained in the 
following statement testify to the degree of success attained by the Education 
department during the decade under review. 
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A similar campaign against illiteracy started recently among the primitive 
tribes of the hills has produced 9 male and 3 female literates among the 3O7 
Radars and [6 maie and 1 female literates among the 3,185 Malayans. 

13. The Muslims have always occupied the last place in literacy among 
the followers of different religions in the State. They form 7*3 per cent of the 
State's population but only 3-5 per cent of the literate population are Muslims. 
The restrictions enjoined by the pttttifia system must to a great extent account 
for the fact that there arc but very few Muslim women able to read and write, 
and the disparity between the sexes in literacy is greatest among Muslims who 
have 230 literates in every i,aoo males but only 41 literates in the same number 
of females. And for every 100 male literates among them there are but 17 
female literates. 

The Census Report of 1901 contains the following observations regarding 
the extreme illiteracy of the Muslims ; “The nature of their occupations in life 
and iheir general disinclination to take kindly to literary pursuits have always 
stood in the way of their progress, and they are likely to continue in the same 
state, unless, by some bold resolve, they themselves make up their minds to 
better their condition in this respect. Some acquaintance with scraps of the 
Koran, even the study of which is not compulsory, is all the knowledge that they 
can boast of. The condition of the fair sex amongst them is most deplorable in 
the matter of education.’ 1 Apparently 'the bold resolve' was lacking for a 
long time. In any case, judging from the progress hitherto made, it would 
appear that the Muslims did not avail themselves to the fullest extent of the 
many facilities open to them in the field of education. They had nut even the 
excuse of social disabilities or of abject poverty which the depressed brother 
could bring forward ; and yet the Government extended to them mire conces¬ 
sions ** in educational matters than to other communities backward in literacy. 

* in the AdmiptstTitiDci Report this fall In numbers is attributed to the Kvtre ecanotnie tlcpfraslOfl 
Of Lhc [if rind. 
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But theEr progress has hardly been in proportion to the special concessions 
enjoyed by them. For instance, wc find that the disparity between the Muslims 
and the followers of other creeds in the ratio of literate persons in the earlier 
age-periods in Subsidiary Table 1 is no less great than in the later periods, 
though a slight improvement is seen in the proportion of female literates in the 
earlier age-groups. And the Muslims lag far behind the other c wrwsmities, 
thanks probably to their ‘‘general disinclination to take kindly to literary pirsuits.' 1 

It is, however, to be observed in this connection that recently there has beif?^ 
a general awakening among the Muslims as among others, so much so that tlr 
community is now well organized with its communal associations systematically 
working for safeguarding its interests and promoting its welfare. Accordingly 
the Muslims have begun not only to avail themselves to the fullest extent of the 
existing facilities for the education of their children but also to secure further 
concessions* from the Government by means of organized representation. 
And we may be more or less certain that the Census Superintendent of 1941 
will have a much more satisfactory account to give of the Muslims* progress in 
literacy. 

14, The Jews have always ranked high in literacy, hut their numbers 
arc so few that no detailed examination of their figures is called for. It is, 
however, strange that they find a place in the list of communities backward in 
education though they rival the Christians in general literacy and far surpass 
them in English literacy. And yet the Jews, shrewd and practical as they are, 
have apparently no desire to be classed with the advanced communities, probably 
for the reason that they will forfeit the solid benefits accruing from the conces¬ 
sions extended to backward communities by the Education department, if they 
go in for a hollow*, unprofitable title. 


15. In respect of English education and English literacy also Cochin. 

enjoys the same pre-eminence as in gene¬ 
ral literacy. Except Delhi, there is no 
Province or Stale, big nr small, in the 
Indian Empire, which possesses an 
equally high proportion in its popula¬ 
tion of persona literate in English, It 
is only the Province of Delhi, the seat 
of the Impei ill Government, and cities 
like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
that have, for obvious reasons, a high¬ 
er proportion of literates in English. 
Progressive Travancore, which is edV 
catior.ally very much advanced, anch 
w hich takes the next place to Cochin 
in general literacy, is seen to lag far 
behind our State in English education. 
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And the model States of Haroda and 
Mysore are still further off. The great 
disparity between Travancore and 
Cochin in this respect is perhaps to be 
attributed to the fact that the secondary 
schools in Cochin are all Anglo-verna¬ 
cular, whereas there are both vernacu¬ 
lar and Anglo-vernacular secondary 
schools in Travancore, and the pupils 
of the vernacular secondary schools 
have little or nothing to do with Eng¬ 
lish. In the Madras Presidency, even 
those favoured districts that have for 
long been the centres of English edu- 

16. The high proportion of English literates in Cochin is not the result 

of any strong European or Anglo- EngVi&h elfucif 
Indian element in the State’s papula- miTiacatfty 
fcion, for these communities are so 
small in numbers that they can be 
safely ignored. Put it is to be attri¬ 
buted to the steady progress of English 
education in the State from decade to 
decade. The marginal figures indicate 
that the proportion of English-educa¬ 
ted persons among literates has been 
rising apace. They further show that 
the progress in English literacy has 
been shared in an increasing measure 
by the female section of the population, 
so much so that the disparity between 
the sexes in English literacy is now 
much less than in the past. The taluks 
that take precedence in English edu¬ 
cation are, as in general literacy, 
Cochin-Kaoayjunur and Trichur where 
the proportion of English literates 
e xcccds the State average. The expla¬ 
nation for the low average in the 
other taluks is the same as the one ad¬ 
vanced in connection with the disparity 
that was noticed in respect of general 
literacy. ChitLur is more advanced in 
English education than Talapilli and 

Mukundapuram, thruigh it takes the last place in general literacy. The 
proportion of English-educated persons among literates is higher in this taluk 
than elsewhere. This is so because most of the literates of Chittur are Tamil 
Brahmans and Nayars who, as we shall presently see, have a high proportion 
of English literates among them. 

17. It is noteworthy that the Christians who were behind the Hindus in 
English literacy three decades ago, overtook them in the course ol a decade and 
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outstripped them in another. That they are still maintaining the pace of their 
progress will be dear from the figures in the statement given below. 

Literates in English in tvtry i^qoo. 
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The Muslims, of course, occupy their unenviable position at the very 
bottom, several decades behind the Christians and Hindus. The Jews on the 
other handstand far above the rest with 74 literates in English in every 1,000 
(bothsexes combined) against 37 among the Indian Christians. And 58 per . 
milk of their female population are literate in English, while the Christians 
have but 22, thE Hindus 11 and the Muslims 1 in every 1,000 women, able to 
read and write English. 

18. Columns 8, 9 and 10 of Subsidiary Table V tell the interest¬ 
ing story of the progress mr.de in 
higher education by the different 
castes and communities. Those that 
started early in the race for English 
education which, for many years, led 
to respectable if not lucrative careers, 
are to be distinguished by the high 
proportion of English literates among 
them. The marginal list gives the 
ratios for the Indian Christians, 
Iluvans and Nayars, the three largest communities in the State. The propor* 
tion of English literates among the Indian Christians is only one half of that 
among the Nayars and the disparity is more prominent in the male than in the 
female population. Of the English literates in the State 29*8 per cent are 
Nayars who form but one-ninth of the total population, while the ludian 
Christians who number more than a fourth of the State's population contribute 
but 33*6 per cent, and the Iluvans only 7 per cent, of the English-educated 
population of the State. About 85 per cent of our English-educated women 
belong to these three communities, the Nayars claiming 35*4 per cent, the 
Christians 43*3 per cent and the Iluvans only 5*4 per cent. The highest places 
for English education are, however, monopolised by some of the smaller 
communities among the Hindus. There are but 41,324 Brahmans in the Stale— 
a mere 3-4 percent of its population—, but no less than 167 per cent of the 
English-educated population belong to this aristocracy of intellect- The 
enterprising 1 aroil Brahman enjoys an astonishing pre-eminence in this respect 
in as much as 49 per cent of the male population in this community aged 7 
years and above are able to read and write English. The Konkani Brahman 
also stands high, hut far below his Tamil brother. The head of this order of 
aristocracy, the orthodox and conservative Namhudiri, who for decades looked 
upon the language of the ‘foreign heretic’ as an object of intellectual if not moral 
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pollution, is at long List moving with 
the times and ajready showing excellent 
results. The Atnbak vasts are behind 
the Tamil Brahmans though their rank 
is high. But even the Tamil Brahman 
has to yield the paim to the Malaya!i 
Kshatriyas, who enjoy the same dis¬ 
tinction in English as in general 
literacy: and among whom 49 per cent 
ol the males and 14 per cent of the 
females aged 7 years and above are 
E ngl is h-ed ucat e d. 

The Brahmans' supremacy is confined to the male section ol their 
population. Child marriages among the Tamil Brahmans, the conservatism of 
the Konkanis and the purdka system and orthodoxy ol the Nambudiris account 
for the comparatively low proportion of English-educated women among them. 
But the Time Spirit has affected even the Nambudiri women in their purdka , and 
the ghosts of their grandsires must be stirring uneasily in their graves to see 
Nambudiri maidens discarding their umbrella-veils and going to public schools, 
and Srimati Parvathi Antharjanam * presiding over public meetings and joining 
the deliberations in the State Legislative Council over the Nambudiri Bib 
which is to pave the way for the emancipation of her sisters. 

Subsidiary I able \ shows that almost all communities including the 
backward ones have taken to English education and are showing considerable 
progress in it. It is no doubt a sign of the times that even the depressed clas¬ 
ses of the Pulayans, Vettuvans and Sam ha vans have a few English literates 
among them. And the sight of the undergraduate Pulaya girl in the Maharaja’s 
College at Ernakuiam must certainly inspire sentiments of awe and wonder in 
the elderly members of her community, sentiments not much different from 
those which Captain Cuttle’s mother would have entertained if she had lived 
to see her worthy offspring translated into a dealer in nautical instruments 
and "a man o’ science. 11 

19. The statistics of the Education department are given in Subsidiary 
Tables VIII, VIII A and IX. A comparison of the figures of educational insti¬ 
tutions returned in 1931 with the figures of 19a 1, 1911'and 1901 is likely to lead 
to the inference that there is gradual retrogression in the field of education- 
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mnjigLL] ni wba had JbiksrJcd tilt fttri^t.” 

r Tije awn mnk** U reports 3 to hlVr hem m piece of doth which the gcnllcnun ht'd 5hw*fcffil 

OOt before him like a curia]n dt screen, hiding hli up^er h*Jf from IK- auiiUnc*i) 
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CHAPTER ix,—literacy 
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But the number of pupils under instruction wall give a more just and correct 
idea of the situation. Collegiate education has made remarkable progress during 
the past decade. I he two second grade colleges of 1921 were raised to the 
first grade, and another first grade college for women, an aided institution run 
by the St.Teresa’s Convent at Ernakulam, was opened. Accordingly the 
strength of the college classes rose by 129 per cent (from 438 to 1,033) during 
the period. Besides, the first grade college at Alwaye in Travancore territory 
is so situated that it is of as much service to Cochin as to Travancore. Statis¬ 
tics are not available of the many scores of Cochin students * pursuing higher 
studies in arts and professional colleges at educational centres like adras, 
Trichinopoiy, Trivandrum, Madura, Chidambaram, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Benares, and in foreign universities. Secondary education too has kept pace 
with collegiate education and there are now 42 high schools (of which 12 are 
exclusively for girls,) with a strength of 6,105 pupils against 28 high schools 
and 2,574 pupils in 1921, the increase in the number of pupils being 137 per 
cent. Lower secondary schools also have increased in numbers °and their 
strength ruse from 6,781 to 10,701 or by 58 per cent. Nor has primary educa¬ 
tion lagged behind, for the returns show that there are as many as 121,266 
pupils under instruction in the primary classes against 79,381 in 1921. The 
figures represent an increase of 53 per cent There is a good deal of contusion 
in regard to the number of primary schools returned nt the previous censuses. 
The 503 schools shown against 193! in Subsidiary Table VIII are purely 
literary schools, whereas the 1,026 primary schools of 1921 include 576 unaided 
indigenous institutions and other special schools. In 1923 a special census 
of the Indigenous schools was taken, when it was seen that there were only 
289 such schools with 6,921 pupils in them instead of the 576 schools and 1^437 
pupils returned by the Education department in 1921. Though this depart¬ 
ment has included the aS9 indigenous schools and 6,921 pupils in Its returns 
for 1931, it Is not known whether these institutions exist now and, if they do, 
what their strength is. This unknown and uncertain quantity has been excluded 
from the figures for 1931 in Subsidiary Table VIII, and hen ce the great dis- 
panty between 1921 and 1931 in the number of primary schools and the total 
number of educational inst.Uttions, That there has been an actual rise in the 
number of pr.mary schools during the decade under review is dear enough from 
the increase of 53 ** per cent in the number of pupils. 

20, In the marginal statement an attempt is made to correlate the census 

figures of literates under 15 years with 
the returns of pupils obtained from 
the Education department. Accord¬ 
ing to these returns the strength of 
the primary schools Is 121,266 and 
that of the Special schools 10,089. 
But the average boy or girl who has 
completed i 4 years will be at least 
In the highest class of the lower se¬ 
condary school if not in the upper 
secondary classes, and therefore we 
have to add the 10,701 pupils of the lower secondary schools also to tbe above 
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numbers since our calculation is to include all literates under 15. The approxi¬ 
mate number of children under i 5 years attending schools will thus be 142,056 
according to the statistics of the Education department, while the census returns 
give 9M 16 literates under 15. The proportion per cent of literates to learners 
therefore works out at 64. The results of our calculation show that the statistics 
of the Education department are in agreement with the census statistics. For, 
out of the 121,266 pupils in the primary schools we have to select only those 
that have attained the census standard of literacy. The instructions issued to 
enumerators in this connection in consultation with the educational authorities 
were to the effect that only such pupils were to be returned as literate as had 
completed at least three out of their four years primary course at the time of 
the final census, and in view of the high standard maintained in the State schools, 
these instructions were considered as strict enough. The pupils of the fourth 
and third standards, who had just completed lour and three years respectively 
of their primary course, were accordingly returned as literate, and the pupils of 
the first and second standards were treated as illiterate. About 40 per cent of 
the primary school pupils, and all the pupils of the special and lower secondary 
schools, numbering in all about 70,000, should therefore be included in the 
group of [Iterates under fj. There will then be a difference of about 20,000 to 
be accounted for, the total number of literates under 15 being 91,116. The ex¬ 
planation for this difference is to be sought for in the numbers of those pupils 
of the upper secondary classes that are u nder 15,0! those who left school during 
or after their lower secondary course and who are still under 15* and of those 
who left school after their primary course and who too are still under 15 years 
(see column ir of Subsidiary Table XI). The fact that the educational statis¬ 
tics of [931 disclose a fall of more than 6,000 in the number of pupils during the 
academic year 1930—31 is of special significance in this connection. 

The ratio of literates to learners is high enough to testify to the effective 
character of the education imparted t3 them ; and the ratio for 1931 compares 
very favourably with the ratios lor past years. 

1 lie resuits oi the educational efforts of the past decade reviewed in 
paragraph 19 above may be summed up in the statement that there are 149,164 
pupils fexcluding the uncertain figure of 6,921 belonging bo th2 *8$ unaided, 
indigenous institutions) under instruction at the end of the period against 90,215 
at Its beginning. This represents an increase of no less thin 65 per cent. The 
progress revealed by these figures has been achieved in spite of the fact that Lhe 
Oar bar has nut yet adopted any system of compulsory primary education. But 
an enlightened policy was pursued in educational matters and private institu¬ 
tions were supported with liberal grants. Education in vernacular primary 
schools is free to all, and we have already seen that substantial conces¬ 
sions are extended <0 the backward and depressed communities. Facilities for 
elementary education have been provided in all parts of the State, and even the 
Radars of the forests have their school on the top of the hills. From the statement 
appended to paragraph 6 above it will be seen that all taluks except Chittur are 
well equipped in the matter of educational facilities, so much so that, if all the 
schools in the State are evenly distributed, each village will have an average of 
almost three schools in it. 

22. And yet from Subsidiary Table XI we find that out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 178,516 children aged 6 to [2 years as many as 87,226 or 48*8 per cent 

i_ ftlusv.ru 11 jtict 1.1 of Subsidiary Table XI *liow that about j ,1Sqc pups la sifeii fo i 1 years ] s fi school 
during cr asUf their primary cijurse. In the uitie way a conauir-rihle number .all literates) must have left school 
riuri«£ or after their lower secondary count. 
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(42*3 pet cent of boys and 55 6 per cent of girls,) have never attended any 
school; and to this number must be added 3,610 boys and 3,216 girls who left 
school before they completed their primary course, and who therefore represent 
the wastage in primary education. * The percentage of children aged 6 to 12 
years who are at school (including the few that have left school alter successfully 
completing their primary course) is but 47. These figures will form a proper 
basis on which the question of compulsory primary education may be discussed 
and the educational policy of the Darbar revised if necessary* 

23. The expenditure on education has naturally kept pace with the 
progress of educational activities and has increased by more than 50 per cent 
during the past ten years. In the financial year 1930 — 31 it was Rs. 14,03,360 
{more than 16 per cent of the gross revenue, and 17*4 per cent of the total 
expenditure). The corresponding expenditure in 1920 — 21 was only Rs. 8,92,231 
(14*8 per cent of the gross revenue and 147 per cent of the total expenditure). 

24. Subsidiary Table XIV shows the statistics of the periodicals pub¬ 
lished in the State and the extent of their circulation. Though the figures 
indicate perceptible progress since 1921, they are very far indeed from erring 
on the side of superfluity. Nor do they give a true idea of the extent to which 
literacy has spread among the lower orders at least in urban areas, or to which 
newspapers are in demand among them. It is not a very uncommon sight to 
see the Riksha walla, who waits for his hire in the street, purchasing a copy of 
the day's Gomati** hawked about in the streets and selling like ho cakes at 3 
pies a copy, and deciphering the articles on the political situation and civil 
disobedience in British Indial Verily Cochin is nat far from “the realization 
of the visions of the journalist, who saw, as in a glass darkly, Ramaswami 
leaning at even In intellectual contemplation on the five-barred gate of his paddy 
field, or deciphering the daily newspapers in the village smithy ”, 

25. This chapter may be closed with a few observations on the vital 
problems connected with the progress of modern education in the State. It is 
now four decades since the old and popular pyal schools were superseded in 
favour of schools of the modern type, and throughout this period the course of 
the new system of education has been marked by steady and uninterrupted 
progress* The statistics reviewed in this chapter prove that the primary object 
of education—that of conquering ignorance and bringing the minimum know¬ 
ledge of letters to all—is lacing fulfilled in an ever increasing measure. The 
achievements of the educational agencies in the State, both Sirkar and private, 
have been such as any State or Province can justly be proud of. They have 


* These figures give t.-si 4 very imperfect Idea of lie asiuul wastage in primary education. A* cc 

column was provided ior Ibeie reman, ornlasioiw were very tommor., Besides, they give no inf Dr tumor, 
residing .those pupils Of liie primary uljises who do nob fall within the ego period ft- u. Uefiatle 
tlnks «f tht wasingr. which a hatch Oi pupils would I* tub]eHed to during their four yean' taut* in 
the primeiy cliWfdl. were thereto re coll etl Hi from the Education duparnneftt. 

Iu August. 19::, there were 4(^9 ,1 P“P ! ls Ln dais I of all primary ithuoli in the Sutsr put together In 
AuRuer, we find only iS.St? pupile in cfaiaa II Of these, only ih.fifo are seen in Class Itf j„ 

Augetl I2W. And when we tulrv .ochs? IV in Augiut. 1930. only pupils are *etn remaining 

Here:* a batch or pupils losing ir*', tiirJi of their numbers lief ora they completed their primary coins* 
It may be argued that a rons,L-JmaLla min-twof those that toiled to secure promotion □£ the'first 
choice might hues continued In llie Some class and Won prom.it ion at the second chance. Lot us emnl 
that a tAird of ibe loot 11 recovered in rhit way. Si ill Iher* i* an appalling wastage of n5 !„ , 

percent 50 pet csttl will ptrhapi be neater the m rL— of our children attending primary school* a 
great majority of these children will be decline! to be illiterate throughout their life, 

A Mitayalsm weekly newspaper, recentty Converted Inin a daily. 
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placed Cot hid in the vety forefront of ali progressive and educated States in 
the Indian Empire, But the present system of education is also responsible for 
bringing in its wake many dark and baffling problems that defy all attempts at 
solution, 

26* “ The main point to which attention is now directed is the study of English, The 

material prosperity er progress ol a community or of any pari of India is even gauged by the 
degree of advance made in the same. It is likewise regarded by the people themselYes 3 * the 
one central hope of salvation for them F| , 

"The value set at present Co English education is so great that only one who pos* 
susses it tiow passes for a mao of learning. That English education is a areat leveller cannot 
be questioned, and its effect is markedly fell in the increasing cordiality of the relatloua 
between men of various caste:- and creeds. While the study of English stimulates intelligence 
and supplies a common medium of Culture> it !s also slowly retiovatin^ social conditions Una 
modifying domestic relations, so that all over the to tin try the old order of ideal is by degrees 
yielding pilot to new. The circumstance that females are taking to it in bietdity increasing 
numbers* amI that they also are yearning for a belter slate of things is a propitious sign that 
the new civilization will finally settle itself Without violence to domestic tranquillity and social 
happiness *\ 

Thus wrote the Census Superintendent ol 1901 in the chapter on 
Education in his Report* and it may be conceded that his anticipations have 
been realized to a considerable extent within the brief period of 30 years that 
have since elapsed. But little did he dream that the new order of civilization, |lan l1 ;*Jj!' 5 * l ' :<i 
the dawn of which appeared so rosy and refreshing to-him, would usher in trials n£ni P ° y 
of the kind we are experiencing at present and that the very thing which the 
people regarded as their one central hope and salvation would ere Jong prove 
their chief despair and damnation- The high price set on English education 
was ehielly because of “the direct attachment of graduated pecuniary values to 
the passing at each and every examinationand, as English-educated persons 
were shown preference in the public service, a race began for higher education 
in which one community after another competed. The pecuniary value attached 
to the examinations began to decline because English-educated persons soon 
overstocked their own market. By the beginning of the decade we are dealing 
with, the supply tar exceeded the demand. The puhlic service was full and 
could not absorb more. The literary professions were all overcrowded. Those 
that had received English education at much cost and labour now found 
themselves unemployed or unsuitably employed on absurdly low salaries.* Nor 
could they turn to other walks in life since by temperament and training they 
were fit only for such pursuits as called for nothing more than a purely literary 
type of education. And thus arose the thorny problem of M educated unemploy¬ 
ment ", a problem that grows mote complicated from year to year, because each 
year sends its new recruits to Swell the ranks of the army of unemployed young 
men who are chiefly to be distinguished by an air of discontent and listlessness 
that sits heavy on their dejected features. 

Paragraphs 36 to 39 of the last chapter, in which the results of the special 
census of educated unemployment have been reviewed, may be recalled in this 
connection p 


* A iic*lfc Instance Will artifice tn Ml©W ihfl ^rarity of tiae problem In this Sme. Gmdnltfel ol the Ms.il/An 
University have joined the Poll:* departmiraL as rBCniiii, During Hit period at lheir leaning ihej Will 
taieiVft .1 MmtAIy /u. After training thej will develop Into Tegular police TOMtabJe* un 

J toaflfMfy Blurry ^ ffi. T* r Avid yet Ihett art eli^— gradual-*, andcTErmdtiates a.nd School Fiault— 
who enty then i-radn*le recruits for thdr eilmsr&'mzij good tnefc in gelling. employed U 
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the Education department for the two 
years 1930 and 1931, one wonders 
whether the fall in the number of 
pupils referred to in paragraph 20 
above, and shown in the margin, is to be 
attributed merely to the economic de¬ 
pression ol the times as done by the 
educational authorities. Does it not 
also show that at least some people 
have begun to entertain misgivings about the utility of the kind of education 
their children are receiving ; J It is significant that the decrease in strength is 
confined to the lower secondary and primary classes alone. The pupils of the 
upper secondary and college departments are not proof against the economic 
depression and yet their numbers show no decline but an actual increase. The 
probable explanation is that they have reached a stage in higher education at 
which it will be unwise on their part to withdraw. Be the reasons what they 
may, the fall in the strength of pupils particularly of the primary classes is not 
a happy sign. Should it continue in future years also, the progress of literacy 
during the next decade cannot but he seriously affected. 

2S, The steady increase in the number of industrial institutions will 

show that the educational authorities 
have been alive to the situation and 
adopting remedial measures against 
the growing evil. Vocational in¬ 
struction is being gradually introduced 
in literary schools also, it is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the open¬ 
ing of a few more industrial schools or 
the teaching of a few vocational sub¬ 
jects in the literary schools will solve the mighty problem before us. When 
the preterit sysLeirt of literary education is overhauled from top to bottom; when 
in its place a more useful and popular system, based on and in harmony with 
the normal lives and the intimate needs of the people, and imparting both 
theoretical and practical inst ruction in vocational subjects which will thoroughly 
equip the pupils for agricultural, industrial or other useful pursuits in life that 
help in the production of wealth, is developed; and when the people freely take 
to the new system realizing in lull that the higher English education of the 
prevalent type must be left Lo the rich and leisured, or intellectually gifted, few- 
when the present order changes giving place to a new and more practical one 
on the above or similar lines, then indeed shall we hope to see the dawn of a 
new era of contented progress in the light of which the dark trials of 
present are bound to disappear. 
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CHARTER IX.—LITER AC V 


//. — Specific figures of literacy by sex and locality* 
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11 '- — Proportional figures of English literacy by sex and locality. 
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K — Literacy by caste (/<?.?/, 7 years and over and 1921 » all ages.') 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITE RAC V 


V,—Literacy by caste (/ 0 j/i 7 years and over and 1921, alt ages*) — eonf. 
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F*—Literacy by caste (193/, ~ years and over anti 1921, at/ ages.) — con/. 
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V ,—Literacy by caste (/£?/, y years and peer and /$?/, all ages.)—con/. 
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CHAPTER IK. — UTKRACY 


VJh—Proportion of Literacy at certain ages. 
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VI 11 . — (if) Classification of Educational Institutions into Literary and Industrial. 
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VIII.—The number op insilittfiaks and pupils according *0 the returns of 

the Education Depart incut. 
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XII.—Slate went shown £ the number and literacy of children of school*going age (6—12) in the State. (2) by Aeltgian. 
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CHAPTER X.—LANGUAGE. 

STATISTICS of the languages spoken in the State are given in Part I of 
Imperial Tabic XV* Part II of this Table together with its supplement deals with mrSEShb * 
bi- tri- and poli-linguaUsm* Of the two Subsidiary Tables appended to this 
chapter, the first shows the distribution of the total population by mother tongue, 
the languages being arranged according to the revised scheme of classification 
of Indian languages based on Sir George Grierson's scheme. The second 
Subsidiary Table gives the distribution by language of the State’s population, 
only the more important local languages being shown. 

2, The enumeration schedules contained two columns for recording Ac<ruracy 
language returns, in the first of which the enumerators were asked to “ enter 

each person’s mother tongue, i. e. the language as first spoken from the 
cradle.” Where the person enumerated was an infant or a deaf-mute, the 
language of the mother was to be given. In the other column intended for 
subsidiary languages the enumerators were to 11 enter the language or languages 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother tongue in daily or 
domestic life. " The popular languages spoken in the State are so well known 
that the returns of mother tongue in the first column are on the whole accurate, 
the errors being very few and quite negligible. But the returns of subsidiary 
languages appear to be less satisfactory for reasons explained in paragraph 10 
of this chapter. 

3. According to these statistics, twenty-nine languages were returned Dlstr | hutIuv 
at the present.census against seventeen^ at the census of 1921; and Subsidiary 

Table 1 shows that thirteen of them are vernaculars of India, seven are language 
vernaculars of other Asiatic countries and Africa and nine are European lan¬ 
guages. Cochin like other parts of South India is pre-eminently Dravidian in 
respect of its languages. The West Coast in particular is the home of Malaya- 
lam, one of the members of the Dravida group in the Dravidian family of 
languages, and the parent tongue of as many as 93*3 per cent of the State’s 
population Is Malayalam. Tamil, Kanarese and Tulu , three other members of 
the Dravida group, form the mother tongue of 5*9 per cent of the population, 
while Telugu, the Andhra language of Lhe Dravidian family, is claimed by 1 per 
cent. Thus 97 2 per cent of the total population have Dravidian languages as 
their mother tongue. The remaining twenty-four languages together form the 
parent tongue of only T$ per cent of the State’s population. 

4, Malayalam is the vernacular 
and official language of the State and 
elementary education is imparted 
through its medium. The proportion 
of those who return Malayalam as their 
mother tungue has been steadily in¬ 
creasing, so much so that it has risen 
from 8B*2 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1901 to 90-3 per cent in 1931. 

This increase is made up by a corres- 
ponding decrease in the proportion of 
those who have returned other lan¬ 
guages as their parent tongue and the 
marginal table shows how Tamil, the 
most widely spoken language after 
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Malayalam, and some other languages have been gradually though slowly los¬ 
ing ground- It is further to be noted in this connection that Malayalam Is the 
language of literacy fora great majority of those who have returned Tamil and 
Konkani as their mother tongue. 957 per cent of the population in Mu* 
kundapuram taluk, 96 per cent in Trichur, 93*9 cent in Falapilli and 9 2 ’4 
per cent in Cranganur speak Malayalam as their parent language. Rut the pro¬ 
portion in Cochin-Kan ay annur with its strong Konkani clement and with the 
mixed population of Mattancheri is slightly lower, being only 90 per cent. The 
Tamil-Malayalam cultural border acne in Chittur taluk has naturally the lowest 
proportion of Malayalam speakers, their percentage being but 577 in the popu¬ 
lation of the taluk as a whole. The statistics for Lhc North-East and South- 
West blocks of Chittur were compiled separately for the inset in the Linguistic 
map inserted in this chapter, and they show that the proportion of Malayalam 
speakers in the North-East block bordering the Tamil district of Coimbatore is 
as low as 52*2 per cent- The distribution by taluks of the more important 
languages of the State is shown in the appended table- 
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5- 66,164 persons representing 57 per cent of the State’s population 
have returned Tamil as their mother tongue. For reasons stated in the last 
paragraph, Chittur taluk is the stronghold of Tamil and as many as 34-557 of 
these Tamil speakers (52*2 per cent of their total strength) are to be found in 
this taluk- and their proportion in the population of Chittur is as high as 33-4 
per cent- In the North-East block alone this proportion rises to 36*9 per cent. 
Telugu has been returned by 12,142 persons (t per cent of the State's popula¬ 
tion) and it ss again Chittur with its mixed population that claims more than half 
this number. Kanarese is the mother tongue of 4,493 persons, about half this 
number being found in Chittur. Tulu is spoken by a very small number {731) 
of Tulu Brahmans or Etivbrans as they are called, 

6. Of the other Indian languages, Konkani is the parent tongue of 
22,350 persons (1*9 per cent of the total population), Marathi of 3,210, iiindi of 
3,565. Gujarati of 1,261 and Kachchhi (Sindhi) of 714. Most of these people 
with the exception of the Hindi speakers are to be found in Cochin-Kaeayannur 
taluk. The non-Malayali section of the population in Chittur taluk claims 
about half the number of Hindi speakers. 
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7 - Of the European languages, English has been returned as the 
mother tongue of 630 persons, Portuguese of ji 4 , and all other languages 
together of 26. 1 he figures for English are noteworthy. Imperial Table XVII 

shows that there are 112 Europeans and 1,717 Anglo-Indians in the State's 
population. It is therefore obvious that mast of the Anglo-Indians have 
returned Malayalam as their parent language. These returns are correct in as 
much as Malayalam is the home speech of a great majority of the Anglo-Indians 
in the State. 

8. A comparison of the language statistics ot Part I of Imperial Table 

XV with the statistics of Race, Tribe 
or Caste given in Imperial Table 
XVII will throw light on wrong or 
misleading returns of mother tongue 
in as much as the latter table enables 
us to classify the population into lin¬ 
guistic groups like the Malayalam- 
speaking indigenous Malayali castes, 
the Tamil-speaking Tamil castes and 
other castes speaking other languages, 
A statement showing the numerical 
strength of the more prominent com¬ 
munities according to Imperial Table 
XVII side by side with the strength of 
these communities according to Part I 
of Imperial Table XV is given in the 
margin. It is seen from the figures 

that ihe number of persons who have returned languages other than Malayalam 
as their mother tongue is lower than the number of persons in the respective 
communities according to the Caste Table, while the position is reversed so far 
as Malayalam is concerned. Wrong or misleading returns of mother tongue 
and the displacement of the languages of foreign minorities by the language of 
the local majority are the two reasons for this disparity. The total strength 
of the Konkani castes is 27,016, but only 22,338 persons have returned Konkani 
as their parent language. Many Konkani Brahmans consider it an honour tu 
call their mother tongue Marathi, and accordingly we find Marathi returned by 
5,2to persons though the Marathi castes according to Imperial Table XVII 
number but a few hundreds. There are 1,571 Tulu Brahmans according to 
the Caste Table but only 731 persons speak Tulu, It is to be feared that many 
Tulu Brahmans wrongly returned Kanarese as Iheir mother tongue, and this 
will partly account for the difference iu numbers. Hebrew was entered as the 
parent language of as many as 266 Jews; but, even though a few among them 
have some knowledge of the language, Malayalam is now their mother tongue. 
The parent language of the original Hebrew immigrants to Cochin was dis¬ 
placed centuries ago by the most widely spoken language of their new home. 

9. While wrong or misleading returns thus account for part of the 
difference between the two sets of figures in the margin of the foregoing para¬ 
graph, the process of the displacement of the languages spoken by foreign 
minorities by the chief language of the State is responsible f *r this discrepancy 
to a much greater extent. It was remarked in paragraph .| above that the pro¬ 
portion of Malayalam speakers in the State’s population was slowly increasing 
against a corresponding decrease in the number of speakers of other languages. 
Malayalam speakers have increased by 23*5 per cent during the past decade 
while those who have returned Tamil as their mother tongue record an increase 
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of only i4 - 9 per cent, and the figures in the margin of paragraph 4 reveal the 
gradual decline not only of Tamil but of other languages as well. Alien <.om* 
muni ties like those of the Nanjanattu Pillais and lharakans, which were origin¬ 
ally Tamil-speaking castes that had immigrated from the Tamil districts, have 
been domiciled in the Malayalam country for such a long time that they have 
adopted M&layali customs, manners and speech with the result that they can 
no more be distinguished from indigenous MalayalS castes. Here, therefore, 
we have living instances of a change not merely of the mother tongue but of 
the very culture of a people brought about by the necessary adaptation of im¬ 
migrant minorities to their altered environment. For purposes of the marginal 
table in the last paragraph, such communities have been treated as Malnyalam- 
speaking castes in Imperial Table XVII, But there arc other communities 
tikeihe Patiditatrans {Tamil goldsmiths}, Pandarans and Chakkans (oil-pressers)» 
that are still treated as Tamil castes ; and though a few among them^ like the 
Pandibittans still pretend to s[>eak Tamil as their home language—their speech 
is Tamil in name but Malayalam in substance—, most of them are now Malayali 
in several respects including that of their mother tongue. What is true of the 
Tamil castes is equally true nf other non-Malaya!I castes. In a census class 
held at V'adakkancheri in Taiapilli taluk for the training of census officers, 
certain Tulu Brahmans who happened to be present on the spot were enumerat¬ 
ed, They returned Malayalam as their parent tongue, and I was surprised to 
learn from them that they did not know Tulu and that there were several 
families of Tulu Brahmans in Taiapilli who had given up their original mother 
tongue in favour of Malayalam. This is one of the reasons why the number of 
Tulu Brahmans exceeds the number of those that have returned Tulu as their 
parent language. 

10. The first stage in the process of this displacement of alien languages 
andiic^Hw™ by the home language is the prevalence of bi-linguallsm among the alien 
•wtaUtiat? minorities who are compelled by the exigencies of their residence to learn the 
languages language of their new home. To illustrate this aspect of the subject. Part II 
of Imperial Table XV — Bi-lingualism—has been compiled from the returns of 
subsidiary languages collected at the census. As remarked in paragraph 2 
above, these returns are less accurate than the returns of mother tongue, In 
some cases it was found that people returned all the languages they knew (in¬ 
cluding dead languages and languages that were not spoken by any section of 
the population in Cochin), irrespective of the fact that they had no occasion to 
speak them; while, in other cases,, they did not return even those languages 
which they generally used in their daily intercourse with others. For instance, 
in the North-Fast block of Chittur taluk, where the Tamil and Malayalam 
zones meet, considerable numbers of the Malayalam-speaking section of the 
population know Tamil and have occasion to speak it in their daily life. The 
returns, however, give but a poor idea of the numbers of these people. 

fi. The Bi-lingualism Table, and the Linguistic map inserted in this 
Maiayohm chapter, illustrate how the non-Malayali communities in the State, with very few 
EnKVA8e ar> q u i lL> insignificant exceptions, speak Malayalam as a subsidiary language. 

Thus 797 per cent of the non-Malayali section of the population hive returned 
Malayalam as a subsidiary language. In important communities like the Tamil, 
Konkani, Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi etc., the proportion ranges between 75 and 
90 per cent. In other words, excluding children, almost all persons belonging 
to these communities know, and have occasion to speak, Malayalam. The 
Linguistic map together with its key gives the exact proportions of the bi-lingual 
population for the more important languages- The very low proportion of 
persons speaking 2 ndian subsidiary languages among those who have returned 
Malayalam as their mother tongue is significant in this connection. 
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KEY TO LINGUISTIC MAP. 


Cochin State: Population 1,205.016. 

MalaydI a mi ; t k c8&,o£ \ (go- 3%) 

Of these 29,342 ( 2 m f %) speak English, 

3.44.0 (k$5 than 1%) speak Tamil, and 

971 ^ksfl than 1%) speak bach English and Tamil. 

Tamil: 66,164 (s s%) 

CM these 45.507 (6&'g%) speak Malayalam, and 

4.739 (f 1%) speak both Malay&lAm and English. 

Kmkttn* : a ?*j3S U 'Q%) 

Of these iS fc o56 (3i%) speak Malayalam, 

3*3 (i'4%) speak English, and 

715 (3■*%) speak both English and MatayAkvm* 

Offers : (each under 1%) not shown. 

Inset—Chittur Taluk 1Tamil-Malay* I am cultural border tone .> 

South* west block— PapulatInn 25,000. 

Afafayalam 1 18,967 (75*7%) 

- Of the&e 463 (a“4%) speak English (not shown) and 
305 speak Tamil (not shown).. 

Tamili 4,387 < 17“S%) 

Oi these 3*4^3 {7&'0%) speak Malayalam, and 

308 (7^) speak holts English and MalayftUm:. (English not shown,) 

Offers : (each less than 1%) not shown* 

Northeast block, bordering the Tamil District of Coimbatore—Po pula Lion 51,754. 

Mai&yaium : 42.700(^1- *%) 

Of these 1,388 (3*3%) speak Tamil, 

825 speak English* and 

148 (less than 1%) speak Tamil and English. 

Tamil : 33,170 (36^%) 

Of ibese 21,804 (72-3%) speak MalayaUm and 

771 (S'6%) speak both MnTnyalam and English. 

Telus* : (7-5%) 

Of these 3,030 (49-3%) apeik Malay alam, 

2,875 (46*6%) speak both Maiayalam and Tamil* and 
J59(4'3%) speak Tamil (not shown). 

Others : (each less than i%) not shown. 
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13. Next to Malayalam, English is ihe most popular subsidiary language 
in the State, and fur this reason it is shown separately in the Bi-lingualism ®j**j!**J|J 
Table, Subsidiary Table II and the Linguistic map. It is often the com* 1 anguag«: 
mon medium of conversation and intercourse between English'educated persons English 
even when they belong to the same community and have the same mother 
tongue. They write their letters iu English and nut uncommonly speak 
English even in their home circles. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that 
many of them are in. the habit of thinking in English. As a result, English* 
educated persons speak their mother tongue with a large admixture of English 
words, and most of them find it very difficult, if not impossible, to express with 
accuracy or fluency all their ideas in their parent language in its unadulterated 
form. This is but the natural outcome of the practice hitherto in vogue of 
imparting secondary aud collegiate education through the medium of English. 
Recently, however, M alayalam too has been recognised as an alternative medium 
for secondary education, ft remains to be seen whether this new departure will 
lead to any appreciable change in the vocabulary and form of M alayalam as now 
spoken by the English-educated section of the Mai ay ali population. 


13, The example of the educated classes and the contact with new 
ideas received through the medium of English have alike influe need the Mala- 
yalam of popular speech whose vocabulary has been enriched to a considerable 
extent by the English element absorbed into it. Unfortunately, however, 
written Mala yalam, the language of journalism and of literary works, has not 
been benefited by English to the same extent. This is because of a regrettable 
tendency on the part of modern writers to borrow words from classical Sanskrit 
to serve as the vehicle ol new ideas for which the vocabulary of Malayalam 
contains no suitable words.* Il passes one's understanding how any person, 
least of all a literary man, could seek help from a dead language, utterly 
unfamiliar to 99 out of every 100 readers, for conveying unfamiliar ideas to 
them. Even when these learned writers have to express ideas from modern 
science or politics, they seldom or never turn to English and borrow the words 
which first gave them the new ideas and which would be understood by a 
majority of readers. Instead, they dig into their Sanskrit vocabulary, unearth 
strange roots and coin uncouth compound words whose meaning will be as 
easily intelligible to their readers as the hieroglyphics of Egypt or the language 
of birds.** This leaning towards classical Sanskrit is conspicuous in a particular 
class of present-day writers who measure the excellence of their style by the 
degree of Sanskrit scholarship exhibited in their vocabulary. Their language 
b highly artificial and has little in common with the language of the people, it 
is not therefore easily intelligible to those that have not deliberately studied it. 
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One often hears this language used also on the platform for set speeches on 
social, political and literary subjects. The attempts of these litterateurs and 
orators to sanskritise Malayalam and make it develop on artificial lines instead 
of helping it to grow unfettered, enriching itself by the free absorption of words 
from modern living languages through the medium of which new ideas are 
received, do not appear to have been very successful hitherto. It remains to 
he seen whether the popular language will ever be influenced to any serious 
extent by the artificial literature produced by these people. 


Un^na franca 
of India 


1 4 * The claims of Hindi to be the Imfua fnuica of India have been 
more or less recognised in the State, and Hindi has been Introduced as an 
optional language in some of the State schools. A local Hindi Pracltar SaMta 
is doing propaganda work on a small scale. These are recent developments 
and it is much too early to expect any tangible results therefrom. 
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CHAPTER XL—RELIGION. 


We have already seen fiom the previous chapters that religion is used as a basis Reference n> 
•of classification of most of the statistics presented in the Imperial Tables. rtatfslles 
But, for purposes of this chapter, the most important Tables are 

i. Imperial Table XVI showing the religious distribution of the State’s 
population and containing on the title page a summary of the returns regarding 
the sects of Christians; and 

ii. State Table II (Population of Taluks by Religion and Literacy) in 
which the depressed classes in the Hindu community are shown separately. 

There are also four Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter, of 
which the first two show in proportional form the general distribution of the 
population by religion, the third gives the number and variations of Christians, 
and the fourth deals with the religions of the urban and rural population. 

The social map inserted at the end of this chapter represents graphi¬ 
cally the proportion of Hindus, Muslims and Christians in the total population 
of each taluk. 


2. The cover of the enumeration book contained the following instate* af 

SEttEiyFl It5 

t ions for the entry of religion in the schedule : 


Coiuaw t {Jit Hsian) —Enter here the religion which eireta perjon returns, Hindu, 

Muhammad**, Christian. SiU, Jain. Parti. It isesstnriil lo give We sect ai*i where Chr&i&ns 
are concerned anti enumerators must pay' particular flltentian to this puint, i'htt sect 5 hen Id be 
entered below the entry ■Christian' thus, Roman Catholic, Anglican. South India United 
Church, Wesleyan, Lutheran, elc- 

In the case ol aboriginal tribes who are not Hindus, Muhammadans, Christiana, etc,, 
the name of ihe tribe should be entered to this column 


These instructions were expanded and explained according to local 
requirements. Moreover, the main religions of the State and their followers 
are sufficiently well known, so much so that the returns for these religions may 
be accepted as accurate from the census point of view. 

3, The above qualification regarding the accuracy of our statistics is .M^aninjjol 
necessary in view of the fact that'we are concerned in this chapter with the v * aiC6 
numbers of those who have been returned as professing certain religions, ratter 
than with their tenets except in so far as these influence the figures’. Of the 
various aspects of religion such as the philosophical, doctrinal, ethical, cere¬ 
monial, spiritual or personal and communal, the census deals only with Lhe last, 
its aim being ‘to record religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing 
those who lay claim to one or other of the recognised sectional labels wiihout 
looking too closely into lhe validity of their claims.' This is ea^y enough in the 
Case of creeds like Liam, Christianity and Judaism, for their doctrinal basis and 
cultural outlook are fairly distinct from those of others. But when we turn to 
Hinduism, the commuuity of iaith or of culture characteristic of the other main 
religions will be seen to be absent. In Cochin, as elsewhere in India, Hinduism 
embraces within its fold ‘heterogeneous multitudes, whose chief claim to inclu¬ 
sion in the faith is that its wide tolerance has never definitely cast them out.' 

And when we assert that a large proportion of the State s population consists 
Of Hindus, it is well for us to bear in mind the composition 1 f the Hindu com¬ 
munity described in the following extract from the Census Report of 1901. 
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“The structure cf the MaSajali section of the Hindu comaunUy consists of s ctosdy 
rctsied serit-s of social sirata rising by infinitesimal gradations from the degraded and servile 
Che romans and Paraiyans at the base to the dignified and venerated hierarchy of the Nambu- 
diri Brahmans at the top* and from tbe Hinduism of the Paraiym to the Hiotfeism of the Nam* 
budiri' there is an advance step by step from 'the most ignorant anti degrading cults to Lhe 
purest and iuftiesl heights nf philosophic speculation'. Though the mental and moral interval 
between the Nambudtn and the Paraiyan is v*st, the break U nowhere abrupt or absolute. We 
have already remarked that, out of policy, the Namijudins absorbed into their religious system, 
ideas of Cod and forms of worship foreign to their own, and such of (beat as were at first adopt¬ 
ed probably out of convenience or necessity were insensibly grafted on to their own creed, and 
became part and parcel of their dally worship, practice and belief " 

4. Here too we may examine the question relating to the validity and 
utility of religion’s being used as a basis of classification of most of the census 
statistics. It has been pointed out that the religious label does not now rep re* 
sent any homogeneity of race, tradition or custom, that a difference of creeds 
will not necessarily imply any dissimilarity in the customs which relate to the 
age of marriage, seclusion of women, treatment ol children etc,, and which, there* 
fore, influence the growth of communities, but that it is the social and economic 
condition of the people which is the primary factor in regulating customs of 
demological importance. For these reasons it is held that the census statistics 
should be classified on the basis of divisions not by religion but by social and 
economic condition. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of these arguments so far as the 
Malabar coast is concerned. The chapters on Age, Sex and Civil Condition 
will show that the difference here is not so much between Hindus and Christians, 
Hindus and Muslims or Christians and Muslims as between one caste and 
another in the Hindu community belonging to different strata in society. A 
classification based on caste would have been far more illuminating and satis¬ 
factory, but unfortunately ‘caste is too complex, too local and too controversial 
a factor to form a basis for a social and economic division even of Hindu society’. 
Similar or even more insuperable difficulties will have to be encountered if 
occupation is to be adopted as our principle for differentiation. Religion will 
therefore have to be retained as a basis for statistical classification in the 
absence of a more satisfactory alternative, particularly In view of the fact that 
these arc days of communal representation in all spheres nf our public life and 
activities and that the attitude of the public in almost all matters is deeply tinted 
with the communal hue. 

5. Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 
religion and locality, the proportion of the followers of each creed per 10,000 of 

the total population and the variations 
for four censuses. An abstract of the 
figures of the present census for the 
main leligions is given in the margin. 
It shows lhat the Hindus form 64*77, 
the Christians 27*79, and the Muslims 
7‘S9, per cent of the State's population. 
All other religions together claim but 
15 persons in every 10,000 of the popu¬ 
lation, Perhaps the most interesting 
feature in this distribution is the reia* 
live strength of the Christian element, a 
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feature which is peculiar To Tra van core and Cochin and which has no parallel 
anywhere else in India, Nor is it surprising that the hospitable shores where 
Christianity found the necessary facilities for establishing its first and earliest 

home in India should continue to 
have a higher proportion of Christians 
than other parts of the country. The 
marginal figures compare Travancore 
and Cochin with Malabar, Madras and 
India in this respect. They show that 
the Hindus are proportionately less 
numerous in the two States and in 
British Malabar than in Madras or 
India as a whole. But in British 
Malabar it is the Muslims that take the 
place of Christians. This is so because 
the Muslim traders from Arabia had 
their earliest dealings with Calicut where they were specially favoured by the 
Zamurin Raja. Their rivalry stood in the way of the Christians making much 
progress in the Zamorin’s territory. Moreover the invasion of Malabar by 
Tippu strengthened the sway of Islam still further, whih it weakened th^ p^siti sn 
of other creeds to a proportionate extent* 

6. Turning to the distribution of the main religions by locality, we find 

that the proportion of the Hindus rises 
above the State average of 64'77 per 
cent in the interior taluks of Trichur, 
Takpilli and Chlttur an i in the small 
coastal taluk of Cranganur. The bor¬ 
der none taluk of Chiltnr in particular 
has no fewer than 8,598 Hindus in 
every 10,000 of the taluk's population 
and is more like a Tamil district of the 
Madras Presidency than a taluk of this 
Malay all State in respect of the religious 
distribution of its population. Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Mukundapuram show 
far lower figures, the former having 
only 5,56b Hindus per 10,000 of the population. Here the balance ot the Hindu 
proportion has been upset by Christians who are numerically stronger in this 
taluk than in others. The religious propaganda carried on by the Portuguese 
at Cochin during the i6th and 1 7th centuries will account for this large Christian 
element in Cochin-Kanaynnur. Mukundapuram has the next largest proportion 
of Christians. In Trichur too their numerical strength is high, but Chittur and 
Cranganur have only few adherents of this creed. It is strange that Cranganur 
where the gospel of Christ is believed to have been first preached in India 
should have the lowest proportion of Christians among the six taluks. I he 
Muslims show the highest ratio in Cranganur where they form 26'23 per cent 
of the population, while the strength of the community in the State s population 
as a whole is but yag per cent, Talapilli taluk bordering on the Mappi la 
(Muslim) centres of British Malabar also shows a high figure (tt- per cent'. 
In the other taluks the proportion of the Muslims is about, or below, the average 
for the State. Most of the Jews are residents of Mattanchen and Emukutam 
in Cochin*Kanayannur, while a few are to be found in Mukundapuram taluk 
also. The Jains are confined to Mattancheri. 
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7. The distribution of urban and rural population by religion, given in 

Subsidiary Table IV, may be examined 
in this same connection. The marginal 
figures show the difference between 
the urban and rural proportions. It 
was explained in paragraph 6 nf Chap¬ 
ter 11 that the Malayali Hindu was 
averse to the crowded life and close 
neighbourhood of towns* Further the 
Hindus as a class are more agricultural 
than other communities. For these 
reasons their proportion in the popu¬ 
lation of towns is very considerably 
lower, and in the rural population per¬ 
ceptibly higher, than that in the State's population as a whole. Chittur and 
Cranganur taluks arc exceptions to this rule. We have already seen from 
Chapter II that Chittur has a strong non-Malayali element in its Hindu popu¬ 
lation, which will account for the difference in Chittur. The only town in 
Cranganur owes its existence to the famous Kali Temple of the place, round 
which it has grown. It ts therefore a centre of the so*called caste Hindus. 

The Muslims, Christians, Jews and Jains have oot that partiality for 
rural life which the Malayali Hindus cherish. They are engaged more in 
industrial nr commercial pursuits than in agriculture, and therefore their pro- 
portiotsal strength in the urban population is greater, and in the rural popula¬ 
tion smaller, than their average strength in the State’s population. Indeed the 
Jains and the Jews are almost wholly urban. 

8. We may now take the figures of each religion for detailed review, 
starting with the primitive tribes. It was at the census of 1921 that the term 
'Animism 1 was deleted from the Table dealing with religion because ‘it does 
not represent the communal distinction which is the essence of the census aspect 
of religion'. It was also misleading, both in its content and its extent, as a 
description of a definite religious category distinct from the other religions 
recorded at the census. ‘Animi-rn’ was therefore replaced by‘Tribal Religions 1 . 
Imperial Table XVI shows that no figures have been entered under Tribal 
Religions at the present census so far as Cochin i> concerned. The omission, 
was deliberate and not the result of any oversight. As a matter of fact, all the 
selected tribes in Imperial Table XVIII are primitive enough to be classified 
under the headiug Tribal Religions, But with very few exceptions they were 
returned as Hindus in column 4 of the schedule. Nor is it to be wondered at. 
For theiq classes, including the hill tribes of the Radars and Malayans, have 
been in contact with their more sophisticated neighbours of the plains arid open 
country for a sufficiently long period for them to have acquired an indefinite 
position on the outskirts and border-land of Hinduism, And a kind of negative 
recognition as Hindu outcastes has been extended to these tribes from olden 
limes. It must not be forgotten in this connection that Hinduism, though 
non-proselytizing, is in a sense acquisitive, il it strains at the individual gnat 
it tan swallow with cheerfulness the tribal camel: some slight profession of 
laith and moderate proficiency in the nice conduct of ceremony are sufficient to 
secure for an aspiring Animistic tribe (gods included) admission within the pale’. 
For these reasons the returns of these tribes as Hindus in column 4 are in accord 
with accepted notions and usage, and should not be viewed as inaccurate. 

9, 1 hough Tribal Religious do not find a place in Imperial Table XVI, 
it will be interesting to review separately the statistics of those tribes which 
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stand on the fringe, it not absolutely outside lhe pale, of Hinduism in their 
practices and methods of life- Imperial Tabie XVII 1 deals with their statistic* 

statistics. The religion of the six 
tribes * included fn the Table and 
shown in the margin consists of beliefs 
and practices of a very primitive cha* 
racter. They number in all 5,163 
persons and form *4.3 per cent of the 
State's population and *y per cent of 
the Hindu community. The Erivalaos 
and Irulans are non-indigeneus classes 
found in the half-Tamil Chittur taluk. 

The caste statistics of previous census¬ 
es do not contain any Irulans, At the 
present census they were returned from 
the estates of the Nelliampathi and 
other bills, where they were working as estite coolies. The wide disparity 
between 1921 and 1931 in respect of the numerical strength of these tnbes 
should in all probability be attributed to short-counting at the census of igar, 
as explained in paragraphs 16 to 21 of Chapter 1 , The statistics reveal that the 
Malayans and Ullatans are progressive and have been growing in numbers, but 
the Kadars and Nayadis do not share in this progress : and Appendix 1 dealing 
with the Forest tribes will show how the Kadars are actually decaying- 

10. If the six selected tribes of Imperial Table XVIII are to be treated 
as denizens of the dim border-land of Hinduism, there are several others that are 
to be located in chelr close neighbourhood on the border* though within the 
pale. Columns 10 and n o£ State Table II show the numbers of the so-called «>«"* 
depressed classes as £26,652, In addition to the six classes specified in the 
preceding paragraph, there are eight included in the list. Their names and 
numerical strength for three censuses are given iu the following statement: 
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CHAPTER KJRELlG 


fcM (3) non- 

Cfljttf and 
C*st E Hindus 


flioderft tend¬ 
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In their beliefs, practices and methods of life, there is not that marked 
difference between the two sections* of the depressed classes, which would 
entitle them to be labelled as followers of two different and distinct creeds. Blit 
the Fulayans, Sambavans, Veituvans, etc., differ widely from'most of the other 
Hindu castes. All the same they have never been grouped with the Animists, 
but always included in the Hindu fold. The eight castes together number 
120,176 persons, representing about 10 per cent of the total, and 15*4 per cent 
of the Hindu, population. According to the figures shown above, they appear 
to have increased by 33-3 per cent during the past decade. The aboriginal 
population is no doubt exceedingly prolific under ordinary circumstances, but 
we do not know to what extent the rale of increase recorded here may be 
accepted as accurate. On the one hand there is the obvious short-counting of 
1921, evident in the figures for castes like the Sambavans and Vettuvans, point¬ 
ing to a much lower rate of growth, On the other, there is the important 
consideration that the depressed communities, and particularly the Sambavans 
and Pulayans, provide the chief field for Christian missionary propaganda. The 
loss by conversion to the Christian creed sustained by these classes during the 
decade under review will imply a higher rate of increase, and this may partially 
cancel the elfect of the short-counting referred to above. 

11. We may now turn to the third section of the Hindu community 
consisting of all castes other than the 14 reviewed in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs. The fact that the remaining castes are all grouped together should not 
lead us to the conclusion that they have common beliefs, practices or methods 
of life, or the same communal outlook. As pointed out in the extract from the 
Census Report of 1901 quoted in paragraph 3 above, there are infinltesimali 
almost imperceptible, gradations from 'the most ignorant and degrading cults 
(of the primitive tribes) to the purest and loftiest heights of philosophic specu¬ 
lation’characteristic of the religion of the Nambudiri Brahmans: and perhaps 
it will be far easier for the Darwinians to Eind out where the Ape ends and Man 
begins than fer us to detect where the Animism of the aboriginal classes loses 
itself in the Demonolatry of Ihe next higher groups, or where the cult of 
Demonolatry merges into the theiatic ideas of the topmost classes. 

12, To explain in detail the tenets of Hinduism in Us varying grades 
will be not only outside the scope of this chapter but also superfluous in view of 
the exhaustive accounts of all the main religions given in the Census Report of 
1901, It may not, however, be altogether irrelevant if we were to examine here 
the modern tendencies and developments in the religion of each of the three 
sections into which we have divided ihe Hindu community. Broadly speaking, 
a two-fold movement is discernible in this connection- Among those placed in 
the lower grades of Hindu society it is a movement for the purification and ele¬ 
vation of their religious rites and practices ; while those born in the higher 
grades reveal a growing indifference in all matters connected with religion. 
Thus the depressed classes are being persuaded to give up their degrading 
rites and practices, and temples or Bhajaua Afatoms, wherein they could pray 
and offer worship like the caste Hindus, have been erected in some of the colo¬ 
nies opened for them by the Government. Thus too, among the so-called non- 
caste Hindus, the populous Uuwa community under the leadership of an able 
Guru** effected several healthy reforms in its practices both in the religious and 
socio-religious spheres of life. But when we turn to the Brahmans and 
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Kshatrtyas, the Ambalavasb and Nayars, and the other so-called caste Hindus, 
to whom religion was, of old, 'like an all-embracing heavenly canopy, like an 
atmosphere and life-element, which is not spoken of, which in all things is pre- 
supprsed without speech,’ yvc find a remarkable change of outlook which, if 
difficult to applaud or commend, is easy enough to understand and explain. To 
the generality of English-educated persons—be it remembered in this connec¬ 
tion that the caste Hindus have progressed much more than all others in English 
education—religion is now a matter of utter indilference or unconcern, and its 
rites and practices are a mass of superstition to be derided and condemned by all 
right-thinking people. Nor is this attitude to be Yvondered at. For, there being 
no provision for religious instruction* * in the curriculum of our modern schools, 
the children of the educationally advanced Hindu classes **grow up as complete 
strangers to even the most elementary principles of their creed, so much so that 
our educated Hindu youth is as a rule grossly ignorant of the essence of Hindu 
religion and philosophy and of the inner meaning of its rituals. He is not pre¬ 
pared to accept things blindly, ‘believing where yvc cannot prove*. Apart from 
this, the altitude of a great majority of the English-educated young men of caste 
Hindu communities towards their religion is now one of veiled hostility because, in 
these days of comm unal demand for equal representation of all creeds and classes 
in the Public service in which thecasie Hindus are already over-represented, they 
find that the unlucky accident of their birth within the Hindu fold is an almost 
impassable barrier against their entry into government or quasi-government 
service the only career for Yvhicb they are fit by training and temperament alike, 

i j. The example of educated persons has very ividely affected all the 
upper classes with the result that laxity and indifference in religious matters 
are the order of the day, If the forms of religion are still observed by a major¬ 
ity, it is hut a matter of mere formality, the spirit or inner significance of these 
forms being entirely lost sight of, And if considerable numbers still pray and 
offer worship in temples, the practice may serve at most as a discipline of the 
mind, but can hardly lead to a chastening of the spirit. Much less can it raise the 
Inner Self to higher planes of spiritual existence, or lead the Self to communion 
with the Infinite. The poet truly sang: “Love had he found in huts where poor 
men live”. The philosopher can preach with equal truth that faith too is now 
found almost exclusively among the ignorant, illiterate and loYvly. It is to he feared 
that the western ideals of materialism ushered in under the auspices of modern 
education are chiefly to be held responsible for this change. Pursuit of material 
comforts, pleasures and happiness is the Ideal or Religion of the higher classes at 
present. Even the priestly and pious Nambudiri Brahman has been affected 
by this Ideal owing to his constant contact with hb educated neighbours. The 
austere purity of life and simplicity of habits which reigned supreme in olden 
times are rapidly disappearing. Costly and unwholesome luxuries have invaded 
the life of the higher classes. And the plain living and high thinking which 
once distinguished these Malayal! castes more than all others have been giving 
way to high living and low thinking, because the old religious basis of their life 
has been utterly undermined. 
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14. Here is indeed a gloomy picture, but it has certainly its bright side 
as well. This is seen in the present attitude of caste Hindus towards the 
so-called depressed classes. Educated opinion favours the removal of the social 
disabilities to which these classes have been subjected for centuries; and though 
the caste Hindus as a class are too indolent and indifferent to take an active 
part in the work ot reform, their passive approval or at least the absence of 
opposition from them, cannot but prove helpful to the cause. In any case the 
status of the depressed classes has been gradually changing for the better during 
the past decade. 

15. We may now turn to the numerical strength of the third section of 
the Hindu community comprising all Hindu castes other than the fourteen 
treated as depressed and included in the first and second groups. They number 
in all 655,145, forming more than half the total population of the State, their 
exact proportion being 5,437 in every 10,000, Their numbers in 1921 were 
554,969. They have therefore increased by 100,176 or i8'i per cent during the 
past decade. IE we make some allowance for the short-counting of 1921, this 
rate of growth must show a slight decline. Even as it is, the rate is consider¬ 
ably lower than the average of 23* 1 per cent for the State as a whole and, as 
we shall see from the next paragraph, far below the increase recorded by the 
Muslims and the Christians. Both natural and artificial causes operate to 
produce this result. It :s well known that the higher grades of society are on 
the whole less prolific than others. We have also seen from, the chapters on 
Age, Sex, and Civil Condition that old communities iike that of the Nambudiris 
are more or less stationary, showing little or no growth. It was also explained 
in Chapter HI dealing with migration that the majority of emigrants are from 
the Hindu community. These are some of the important factors that will 
account for the low rate of increase noticed above. 

16. The following statement gives the proportion of Hindus (including 
the primitive tribes), Muslims, Christians and jews per 10,000 of the population 
lor five censuses. 
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It is seen from above that the Hindus have increased by 55‘6, the Chris¬ 
tians by 92-6, the Muslims by 89*5, and the jews by 27-1, per cent during the 
space of four decades. Here the Jews may perhaps be disposed of first. The 
analysis of the age constitution of the jews in Chapter IV indicated that the 
community had ceased to be progressive, and we. shall not be wrong if we con¬ 
clude that the jews are actually decaying. Where a small group of people, 
numbering little more than a 1,000, lives in isolation trying to preserve its 
racial purity by marrying invariably within the community, the result cannot 
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be different from the one we see before os. Turning to the three main religions, 
we find that the oldest of the three records the lowest increase. In addition to 
the reasons already specified in the foregoing paragraph for this relatively low 
growth of the Hindu population, it his to be remembered that, while the creed 
receives no additions to itself through conversions, its lower grades form the 
main field for the missionary labours of other creeds and particularly of Chris¬ 
tianity. The younger communities of the Muslims and Christians, full of the 
energy and vigour of early manhood, have naturally increased at a far higher 
rate. Even though conversions in modern days are effected only on a much 
smaller scale than of old, still their cumulative effect must also be taken into 
consideration when the growth of the Christian population is examined. It is 
also significant that the Hindus who form the bulk of the population have 
increased at a rate which is considerably lower than the mean for the State, 
while the rate for the minority groups of the Muslims and Christians is far 
above the average. 

The accumulated results of this process for four decade?, as revealed in 
the above tabic, are noteworthy. The Hindus who in 1S91 numbered 6.93s 
in every 10,000 of the State’s population have sustained a loss of no less than 
461 in their proportion during the period, their strength having fallen to 6,477. 

What the Hindus have loiU the Christians have gained, their proportional 
strength in every 10,000 of the population having risen by 374 (from 2,405 to 
2,779) within the same period. The cot responding gain of tlie Muslims has 
been but 87. 

17, Turning to the creed of Islam, we find that its adherents have mill- Majliaw 
tiplied by 27*9 per cent during the decade under review. In view of the fact 

that conversions to Islam are at present almost, if not wholly, unknown so far as 
Cochin is concerned, this increase, which is slightly higher than even that of 
the Christians, is to be attributed to natural causes. A very small proportion 
of it may perhaps lie accounted for by immigration also from British Malabar. 

In any case the Muslim population Is decidedly progressive and growing rapidly. 

An attempt was made to record the sects of Muslims, but it proved a 
failure. The illiterate section of the community knew nothing of sects, while 
educated Muslims insisted that they should not be shown as belonging to any 
particular sect as they did not recognize sectarian differences. They further 
objected to the terms Muhnmpmdan and Muhammadanism and maintained that 
their religion should be called Islam and that they should be returned as 
Muslims. 

18. Uf the 334 870 Christians returned at the present census, 333,041 

are Indians, 1,717 are Anglo-Indians and 112 are Europeans and allied races, airfstun* 
Distributed racially, 9,946 in every 10,000 Christians are therefore Indians, 51 
are Anglo-Indians and only 3 are Europeans. The mixed or foreign element 
in the community is thus quite negligible so far as Cochin is concerned. 

The distribution of the Christian population by locality and its uniformly 
high rate of growth in the past have already been commented on. During the 
last 10 years the Christians are seen to have registered an increase of 27‘5 per 
cent, and even when due allowance is nude E it any short-counting of the Christian 
population in 1921 and for the numbers* converted from other creeds to 
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Christianity during the mtercensal period —it is to be noted in this connection 
that the labours of Christian missionaries in the recent past have been much less 
successful than before — , this increase may safely be fined at about 24 per cent. 
It therefore follows that the natural rate of growth of the Christian population, 
like that of the Muslims, is certainly higher than the rate at which the Hindu 
community as a whole has been growing, 

19, We have seen that the attempt to record the sects of Muslims proved 
unsuccessful- So far as the Hindus of this State are concerned, there is no 
occasion to secure returns of their sects, because the Malays!! Hindu observes 
no sectarian differences. As at previous censuses, Christianity is the only 
religion in the case of which statistics of sects were collected in full. The most 
populous of the Christian sects in Cochin are the Romo-Syrian or Syrian 
Catholic, the Roman or Latin Catholic and the Jabobite Syrian. Of these the 
first flourishes in Mukundapuram and Trichur, the second is chiefly confined to 
Cochin-Kanayannur and the third is found in considerable numbers both in 
Talapilli and Cochin-Kanayannur. The Chaldean Syrians or NestoHans who 
are confined to Trichur, the Mar Thoma or Reformed Syrians who are mostly 
to lie found in Talapilli, and the Anglicans whose chief centres are Trichur and 
Ernakulam, are smaller communities. Besides these, there are several minor 
sects also returned at the census. 

A detailed history of the Malabar Church is given in the Census Report 
of 1907, in which the origin and development of the various Christian sects in 
Cochin are clearly traced. It is not therefore necessary to deal with the subject 
here except in so far as later changes or developments are concerned- In the 
circumstances we shall more or less confine our attention to the growth of each 
of these sects reflected in the figures before us. 

so. Careful and minute instructions were issued to the enumeration 
staff in order that accurate returns might be secured. The spiritual heads of 
the important Christian denominations are so well known that the enumerators 
were expected to be able to identify easily the sect of any Christian by ascertain* 
ing which Archbishop, bishop or Metropolitan he followed. There was appa¬ 
rently no reason why the reLurns should not have been correct in every respect. 

The following statement shows the numerical sttength of the different 
Christian sects recorded at 5 censuses together with their variations from 
decade to decade. 
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.According to the returns of 1931, the Romo-Syrians appear to have 
increased by no less than 52*6 percent, their numbers having risen from 120,372 
to 183,632 in the course of 10 years. The populous and prolific community of 
the Roman Catholics, who numbered 108,739 according to the census returns of 
1921, shows an increase of only 764 persons or 7 per cent during the same 
period. The Chaldeans who were almost wiped out of existence by the census 
of 1921 have apparently recovered a good deal of their lost ground and mul¬ 
tiplied at the very modest and easily intelligible rate of 2737 per cent I The 
Jacobite Syrians register an increase of only 67 per cent, while the Mar Thoma 
or Reformed section has lost 457 per cent according to the figures of 1931. A 
goodly company of 1,505 unspecified Syrians remains as a reserve force to be 
used at Ihe strategic points of our statistical conflict. Here is the last and most 
convincing proof of the accuracy of the returns of the various Christian sects! 

21, A study of the figures of past censuses given in the statement 
appended above will enable us to arrive at the correct explanation for these 
discrepancies. According to these figures, in 1891 the Roman Catholics out¬ 
numbered the Romo-Syrians by more than 37,000, but in 1901 the former 
registered a decrease of 15*6 percent for the intercensnl period, while the 
Romo-Syrians showed an increase of 60 per cent, exceeding the Roman Catho¬ 
lics by it,ooo in their specific numerical strength. The Jacobite Syrians had 
at the same time multiplied by 40 per cent and the Chaldeans were returned 
separately for the first time. In the Census Report of 1901, the Superinten¬ 
dent explained that thousands of Syrians (Romo, Jacobite, and Chaldean) were 
wrongly returned as Roman Catholics in 1891, and expressed much satisfaction 
at the accuracy of his own figures. The Census of 1911, however, showed a 
much lower rate of growth for the Romo-Syrians than for the Roman Catholics 
and Chaldeans, and the Superintendent maintained a discreet silence on the 
subject in his Report. During the next decade the Romo-Syrians appeared to 
have once again grown more prolific than the Roman Catholics, while the 
Chaldean minority was all but extinct. At the same time the Mar Thoma sect 
showed a sudden and remarkable rise of 519*5 per cent in their numbers. The 
only explanation offered by the Superintendent for these anomalies is that the 
disappearance of the Chaldeans was to be attributed to large numbers of the 
community having joined the Romo-Syrian sect ‘out of social necessities.* 

22. From this review of the statistics for five censuses, we cannot hut 
draw the conclusion that the figures of Christian sects recorded at every census 
(including the present) are utterly inaccurate, unreliable and worthless. Appa¬ 
rently the returns of sects are vitiated in two ways. Ignorance on the part of 
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ihc enumerator and his victims will no doubt account for a very large propor¬ 
tion of the errors. When the census figures were published in 1921, the 
Chaldeans lodged a protest with the Government to the effect that their num¬ 
bers were understated by several thousands* They maintained that interested 
enumerators belonging to the Rumo-Syrian community had deli berately falsified 
the returns. There lias been in the past, as there is at present also, some 
rivalry between the two sects, and the Romo-Syrtan majority may naturally 
desire to afcscrb the small gj;oup of Christians who still continue to be independ¬ 
ent of Rome. The Chaldeans being a weak minority hav r e very often to 
contract marriage alliances with their Romo-Syrian brethren in whose midst 
they live, and on all such occasions the Chaldean party concerned has to join 
the Romo-Syrian Church. In this way their numerical strength has been 
Steadily declining from decade to decade, so much so that it is only a question 
of time when the sole remnant of Nestorianism on the Malabar coast will be 
wholly absorbed by the Romo*Syrians. All the same the returns of Chaldeans 
at the census of 1921, according to which they numbered only 1,822, w r ere 
palpably wrong in view of the fact that they had at the time more than f t Soo 
children aged 5 to 15 years in their catechism classes as seen from their records.. 
We are not, however, in a position to find out whether deliberate falsification 
of returns is responsible to any extent for the strange fluctuations in the nume¬ 
rical strength of the various sects seen in the statement appended to paragraph 
30 above. 


That conversions have but [little to do with these fluctuations will be 
clear from the foot-note to paragraph 18 of this chapter. It is true that con¬ 
siderable numbers from the depressed classes were converted to Christianity in 
the past chiefly because most of the social disabilities to which these classes 
were subjected within the Hindu community disappeared with the change of 
their creed. The Catholic sects in particular might have gained many adherents 
in this way. But, for the last two or three decades, conversions could certainly 
have had but little Influence on the rate of increase of the most populous 
Christian sects. 


Nor can these fluctuations be attributed to members of one sect joining 
another. With the exception of the Chaldeans noticed above, instances of such 
defection are generally rare. In any case they cannot affect the figures of the 
major sects to any perceptible extent. 
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1931, information was sought of the 
authorities of some of the important 
Churches regarding the numbers of the 
different sects. The figures which 
these authorities very obligingly fur¬ 
nished are shown in the margin side by 
side with the statistics compiled from 
the census returns. According to these 
figures the Romo-Syrians and the 
Roman Catholics, numbering 135,000 
and 123,000 respectively, will show an 
increase of only 12 to 13 per cent over 
their numerical strength as recorded at 
the census of 1921, This rate of growth 
is certainly too low 1 to be accepted as 
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correct* but we have already seen that the census figures of ig2r for the two 
sects ate as inaccurate and unreliable a» those of 1931- Comparing the figures 
furnished by the authorities of the Churches with the census statistics of 1931, 
we find that, as a result uf defective enumeration at th; census, the Routo- 
Syrians have gained more than 43*000 persona whereas the Roman Catholics 
have hast from 13 to 14 thousand. Obviously* all these Roman Catholics have 
been wrongly returned a> Syrian Catholics. It is suggested in this connect! m 
that Roman Catholics frequently try to pass for Syrian Catholics because the 
latter community (excluding modern converts from the t over classes of Hindus) 
is regarded as superior in social status in the light of their generally recognized 
claim that they are the descendants of the original Syrian settlers in Malabar 
and of the high-caste Hindu converts (including Nambudiris) who believed in 
the gospel of Christ when it was first preached in this country* The Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, are mostly the descendants of those converted 
during and after the Portuguese period in Cochin, and these converts were 
obtained chiefly from the lower grades of the Hindu community. It is however 
doubtful whether these social distinctions are observed at present as strictly as 
they were in the past. Modern education h.\s been a great leveller, and the 
educated sections of both denominations appear to be above these time-honoured 
prejudices, 

34. The remaining 34,000 Christians (in round figures) who have been 
wrongly returned as Romo* Syria ns and the 1,505 unspecified Syrians have no .v 
to be assigned to their respective denominationBut it lias not been possible 
to ascertain the approximate strength of the other Christian sects (with the 
exception of the Chaldeans) from the authorities of the Churches concerned. 
The Chaldeans do not appear to have sustained any noticeable loss on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. As for the others, wc can only guess that the Jacobite and Mar 
Thoma Syrians and the several minor sects of Protestants have really many 
more followers than are seen in the census statistics and that the balance of 
more than 34,000 mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph should be 
distributed among these denominations. Enquiries on the subject go to show 
that there have been no defections from the Mar Thoma community but that it 
has been gaining recruits in small numbers from other sects. Instead of a de¬ 
crease of 45*7 per cent, this community must therefore show a substantial in¬ 
crease over its strength as recorded in 1921. 

25, It will be remembered that a split In the Jacobite Syrian camp in 
the first half of the 19th century led to the formation of the two parties now 
known as Jacobite Syrians and Mar Thoma or Reformed Syrians* The latter 
seceded from the authority of the Patriarch of Antioch and set up a Church of 
their own, owing no allegiance to any foreign ecclesiastical authority, while the 
former continued to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Patriarch. 
History repeats itself, and we find the Jacobite Syrians once again splitting into 
two sections in the recent past* Their churches were independent of the 
authority of Antioch in the management of their temporal affairs, but the Patri¬ 
arch of Antioch who visited Malabar in 1.910 wanted to interfere in temporal 
matters also. The Metropolitan Mar Dionysius who was opposed to this policy 
of the Patriarch was excommunicated, and another Metropolitan installed in 
his stead* Large numbers of Jacobite Syrians, who afterwards came to be 
known as the Metropolitan s party , were alienated from the Patriarch as 
a result of this procedure. The rest followed the Patriarch and formed the 
Patriarch's party . The alienated section succeeded in persuading the rival 
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Sv riant* 
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Ex, Patriarch of Antioch to visit Malabar and grant them a Cat holms , a digni¬ 
tary with powers to ordun their Metropolitan and bishops. This Caih otic os has 
oat been recognized by the present Patriarch, but is slut continuing. The Xlt,tro~ 
polituns party is bent upon having the Catholkos, so much so that a situation 
seems to have arisen where, in the event of the Patriarch s persistent refusal to 
recognize the Cafhotkos, the spiritual supremacy of Antioch may no longer be 
acknowledged by the Metropolitan s party . The Patriarch s followers now form 
but a weak minority, and it is expected that they may reunite with the stronger 
section sooner or later. Hopes are also entertained in some quarters that a 
reunion may perhaps he effected with the Mar Thoma section too, in view of the 
fact that there will be no inferferenc» hereafter from any foreign authority. 


The unsettled state of affairs in the Jacobite Syrian community might 
perhaps have led to ambiguous, misleading or wrong, returns of this sect at the 
cetiius. Hut we ate not in a position to find out what proportion of those 
wrongly included in the Romo- Syrian category belongs to the Jacobite Syrian 
group. 
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South India 
United Church 


26. The last entry in column 1 
of the statement in paragraph 20 above 
against Others includes various sects- 
They are shown in the margin together 
with their numerical strength as found 
in the returns. It is not unlikely that 
the numbers of some of these sects also 
have been under-estimated. The Angli¬ 
can authorities, for example, claim more 
adherents than are assigned to them in 
the marginal list. 


distinct denomination at the census of rp21 for the first time, and which is 
composed of the followers of the London Mission, the American Madura 
Mission, the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, etc., has apparently but 
very few followers in Cochin at present, still it is likely to secure many more 
adherents, and to wield greater influence in the near future. It is understood 
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that the negotiations for a union between this Church and the Anglican Church, 
alluded to on page 121, Chapter TV.-—Religion, of Part I of the Census Report 
of India (Volume I) for 1921, are about to terminate satisfactorily. Several 
minor Protestant sects that now stand aloof are also likely to merge into the 
United Church. The promoters of the union are not without hopss that the 
Mar Thoma Syrians may join them. We have already seen how the Jacobite 
Syrians are casting longing eyes at the Mar Thoma section. Time alone can 
show how these things will shape themselves in the end- 


28, The statistics of the different Christian denominations are 1 of value 
chiefly to the missionary bodies and to students specially interested in the 
dropper**** 1 progress of the Christian religion in India The experience of the past 
enquiry about censuses proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the information collected by 
Christian ^ census agency is absolutely worthless. The time, labour and expenses 
involved in the enumeration, tabulation and compilation of the Christian sects 
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"have been a sheer waste since the figures arrived at are palpably wrong and 
misleading. The records of the missions or Churches concerned contain much 
more reliable and approximately accurate information on the subject. In toe 
circumstances we may well question the wisdom and necessity of retaining the 
record of Christian sects at future censuses. 

29, Turning to the remaining religions in Imperial Table XVI, we find 
that the small and stationary or decaying community of the Jews shows an in¬ 
crease of 2S4 persons in their numerical strength during the past decade, but it 
may after all mean nothing in the face of the short-counting in 1921. 1 he Jains 

are immigrants from Bombay, engaged in commercial pursuits in Mattancheri. 
Of the 96 Buddhists in the State, 7 are Singhalese, 1 Chinese and t Japanese. 
Most of the others are educated Mai ay all Havana who, disgusted with the social 
disabilities to which their caste is subjected within the Hindu fold, have become 
Buddhist converts along with their dependents. 1 hough their numbers are so 
few as to be altogether Ignored, still they point to a new tendency. In the light 
of the recent very favourable change in the attitude of the caste Hindus towards 
the question of the removal of the social disabilities of their non-caste brethren, 
it is doubtful whether this movement is destined to live long or gain in strength. 
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/.—General distribution of the population by Religion. 
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CHAPTER XII—RACE, TEIBE AND CASTE, 

The last chapter of the Report deals with the Interesting, if complex, 
subject cf the Race, Tribe or Caste to which the population enumerated at the 
census belongs. We have already seen that statistics of selected castes, tribes 
and races are combined with those of age and civil condition in Imperial Table 
VIII, of occupation in Imperial Table XI, of literacy in Imperial Table XIV, 
and of infirmities in State Table III. Dut for purposes of this chapter Imperial 
Tables XVII, XVIII and XTX are the most important. Table XVII shows 
the genera! caste return and XVIII the variations in the numerical strength of 
certain selected tribes for five censuses. Tabic XIXdeals with the statistics of 
Europeans and allied races and Anglo-Indians. The Subsidiary Table at the 
end of this chapter gives the variations in numbers since 1901 in important 
castes and the proportion of each such caste to the population of the State. 

State Table II shows separately the numbers of the depressed classes* in 
the Hindu community, and the social map given at the end of the last chapter 
represents the proportional strength of these classes in the Hindu, as well as 
the total, population of each taluk. 

2, Rate denotes “ 'a main division of mankind the numbers of which 
have important physical characters in common’ and is usually applied to stocks 
of considerable antiquity.” According to Dr. Haddon, a tribe is “ ’a group of 
a simple kind occupying a concentrated area, having a common language, a 
common government and a common action in warfare,* If we add the words *a 
tradition of common origin* and interpret the words ‘government’ and ‘warfare* 
as representing respectively the internal organization and the external attitude 
towards other communities, the definition may roughly apply to our ideas of the 
aboriginal tribe,” The term caste was defined at the census of 1911 as an 
“epadogamous group or collection of groups bearing a common name and having 
a common traditional occupation, who are so linked together by these and other 
ties, such as the tradition of a common origin and the possession of the same 
tutelary deity, and the same social status, ceremonial observances and family 
priests, that they regard themselves, and are regarded by others, as forming a 
single homogeneous community/ 1 

i* The necessity or advisability of retaining a return of caste has often 
been questioned on various grounds. For one thing it is suggested that ‘the 
distribution of various castes and tribes in the population changed only at large 
intervals and that it was not necessary tc obtain figures at each decennial 
enumeration'. Again the collection of caste statistics at the census is regarded 
as undesirable in that it is tantamount to ‘recognizing and perpetuating, by 
official action, the system of caste differentiation*. Lastly it is pointed ouTthat 
the statistics thus secured are ‘inaccurate and worthless, siuce the lower castes 
took the opportunity of passing themselves off as belonging to groups of higher 
status’. The Census Report of India for 1921 makes the following remarks In 
this connection * 

-Whatever view may be taken of the advantage* or disadvantages of caste as a social 
■DSlitution, il is impossible to conceive of any useful discussion of the population questions in 
India in which casta would not be an important element. Caste is still • the foundation of the 
Indian social fabric/ and the record of caste is still <the best guide to the changes in ihe 


* Sce foot-note t q 10 Ed Copier XL 
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various social strata in the Indian society. 1 Every Hindu (using the term to its most elastic 
sense) is bom into a caste and his caste determines his religious, social, economic and domes* 
tic life from the cradle to the grave, In west'm countries the major factors which determine 
the different strata of society, vis., wealth, education and vocation are fluid and catholic and 
tend to modify the rigidity of birth and hereditary position. In India spiritual and social 
community and traditional occupation override all * tfier factors. Tbits, where in the censuses 
of western countries an economic or occupational grouping of tlis population affords a basis for 
the Combination of demographic statistics, the corresponding basis in the case of the Indian 
population is the distinction of religion end casts. Whatever view may be lateen of caste as a 
national and social institution it is useless to ignore it, and so long as caste continues to be 
used as one of the distinguishing features of an individual’s official and social identity it cannot 
be claimed that a decennial enumeration helps to perpetuate an undesirable institution," 

4, Detailed instructions were issued to the census staff regarding the 
entry to be made in column 8 of the enumeration schedule, headed Race, Tribe 
or Caste* Almostevery person’s caste is known locally, and io the vast majo¬ 
rity of cases the enumerators were local men. The caste column was not there¬ 
fore likely to contain many wrong entries. There were, of course, instances of 
ambiguous returns. Thus, in some cases, sub-castes were entered instead of 
the main castes. Again vague terms, general names or caste titles were also 
found returned instead of the correct caste names. In a great majority of these 
cases the caste was easily identified, the entry in column 8 being carefully 
checked with the entries against occupation and mother tongue. The number 
of returns that could not be thus identified is only 1,635 or *21 per cent of the 
total Hindu population, as seen from the figures for unspecified castes in Impe¬ 
rial Table XVIL A few mistakes might have been committed in the returns 
particularly of some nou-indigeuous and lit tie-known castes numbering but a 
few hundreds each. A few- errors might have crept in in the course of si ip-copying 
and sorting, llut these mistakes must be so few as to be quit : negligible, and 
the caste statistics, with very few exceptions, may therefore be accepted as 
substantially accurate and sufficient for all practical purposes. 

5. Though the caste of every person who was enumerated at the census 
was ascertained and recorded in column 8 of the schedule, all the castes thus re¬ 
turned have not been tabulated separately. Communities whose numerical strength 
falls below a certain percentage of the total population are generally clubbed 
together. Imperial Table XVfl shows that 94 Hindu castes have been tabulated 
separately, though the proportional strength of some of them is but 2 or 3 in 
every 100,000 of the population. About _|0 non-indigenous and little-known com¬ 
munities, numbering in all 1,404 persons, are shown together as minor castes. 

6- It is not the aim of this chapter to deal with Lhe subject of caste 
from the ethnographic point of view or to discuss the origin of the institution. 
The Cochin Census Report of 1901 treats these aspects of the subject at some 
length. The Cochin Tribes and Castes by Mr. L. K. Ananlbakrishna Ayyar, 
who carried out the Ethnographical Survey of the State, gives elaborate 
accounts cf the castes and tribes of this State, The Catkin State Manual by 
Mr. C. Achyuta Menon also deals with lhe subject. And the history of 
Kerala by the late Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon is the latest and one of the 
most interesting of the publications that contain accounts of the Malabar castes. 

A glossary containing brief notes on the castes mentioned in Imperial 
Table XVII Is given at the end of this chapter. With very few exceptions, 
these notes are copied from the caste glossary in the Cochin Census Report of 

1911. 
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CHAPTKK KIL- KACE P TRIBIi AND CASTE 


The discussion in this chapter will be more or less confined to a review 
of ihe statistics of the more populous, important or interesting castes with 
special reference to the variations in their numbers since the last census, A 
few other aspects of interest and importance are also noticed in the course of 
this discussion. 

7. Past experience has shown that the opportunity of the census is 
generally seised by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of claims 
for a higher social status and 'to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the 
social ladder'. If all the claims thus advanced are to be conceded, there may 
perhaps be no caste distinction among Hindus (so far as caste names in the 
census and Government records are concerned) in the course of a few censuses, 
for all Hindu communities may have to be classed as Brahmans by that time. 
It is obvious that caste names which have long been in vogue, which have been 
accepted and recognized widely, and which are significant in that they point to 
the origin, traditional occupation or history of the castes concerned, should not 
be lightly given up in favour of new names that are of ambiguous, uncertain or 
misleading significance, lest the past history of these castes should be shrouded 
in obscurity and irreparably lost. 

8 . The tendency on the part of socially inferior castes to claim a higher 
place in the social order with new names devoid of any degrading associations 
of the past is perhaps less marked in Cochin than elsewhere. At the census of 
1921, there was but one change of caste name ordered by the Government, 
according to which the Kadnpattans came to be called Eluthassans. Likewise 
at the present census the Parayans, one of the lowest of the depressed classes, 
have been re-christened Sambavans, the change having been adopted by the 
Government, There are two Tamil castes, hitherto known as Kalians (workers 
in granite) and Panditattans (Tamil goldsmiths), together numbering about 
4,000 persons according to the returns of The present census. They are identical 
with the castes grouped under the main head Kammalan, Kamsata, Panckaia, 
Vtsva Brahman or {-'isva Karma Brahman in the Tamil country. They wanted 
that their old names should be replaced (by the new one of Visva Karma Brahman 
as in Madras, and it was ordered by the Government that the change might be 
adopted if a majority of them returned the new caste name. But the census 
returns showed that a great majority of them knew nothing of the proposed 
change, and the old names have accordingly been retained in the Tables. 

9. The Chahyans, a Malayali caste whose traditional occupation is 
weaving, advanced a claim to be classed as ‘Vaisyas of the Aryan stock’ under 
the new name Patiarya (weavers of silk). The claim was based on the most 
flimsy and fanciful grounds- There is a Pattarya caste in South Travaneore 
which is Tamil-speaking, and which takes after the Tamilian* in point of dress, 
social custom?, manners, ceremonials, etc. This caste Is apparently of a higher 
social status than the Chaliyans of North Travaneore and Cochin. The proposed 
change of name must lead to confusion in as much as the South Travaneore 
Pattaryans and the North Travaneore and Cochin Chaliyans, who form two 
distinct and separate castes, and between whom there is but very little in com¬ 
mon, will get mixed up if both are to be called by the same name. It was there¬ 
fore decided to retain the old nomenclature. Alt the same such Chaliyans as 
desired to return the new name .at the census were allowed to do so and a great 
majority of them availed themselves of the concession. They are shown against 
the sub-head Pattaryans under the main head Chaliyans in the Tables dealing 
with castes. 


CASTK FEKUttS 
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ro. The question whether caste has now the same influence as it had in the 
past in determining the life of the individual may be examined before we proceed 
further. In the face of the modern economic and intellectual influences to which 
people are subjected, one should naturally expect a weakening of caste feeling 
and a loosening of caste bonds ; and in a progressive State like Cochin , where 
these influences will be strongly felt on account of the rapid spread of modern 
education, the change must be more perceptible than in other places. But what 
we find in reality is that the modern forces alluded to above have not yet led to 
any weakening, much less the disappearance, of the caste feeling. In this con¬ 
nection it is significant that only 15 persons out of 780,484 Hindus hive refused 
to return their caste, and these 15 belong to communities that arc labouring 
under social disabilities. Thu organization of caste saMtif {also called sama/ams) 
or societies, whose purpose was to advance the status and promote the welfare of 
the castes concerned, was a new feature noticed in many Provinces and States 
at the census of 1921, This movement has been steadily gaining in strength 
during the past decade, so much so that many important castes and communi¬ 
ties in Cochin, including the Muslims and the Christians, have at present 
their caste or communal associations systematically working for the fut the ranee 
of their interests. This has led to the development of 'a feeling far th^ caste as 
a corporate body and what may almost be called a caste patriotism**, often 
accompanied by an ambition to rise in the social scale. It has also engendered a 
good deal of caste jealousy and antagonism. In short one aspect of the influ¬ 
ence of the modern forces at work is seen in a strengthening of caste conscious¬ 
ness and an aggravation of the communal feeling of individual castes. 

11. There is, however, another aspect of this influence which is more 
pleasant and attractive to view. Thus a relaxation of the less essential rules of 
caste, by which the caste system is being brought into adjustment with modern 
conditions, is everywhere noticeable. It is notorious that the caste system of 
Malabar (including Travancore and Cochin) was the most rigid In all India. In no 
other part of the country did it flourish so luxuriantly as here- Its ramifications 
were wild and intricate, its ordinances drastic and numerous, and their obser¬ 
vance rigorously enforced. Any infringement of even its less imp *rtant rules 
had to be atoned for by the penalty of various kinds and degrees uf purification ; 
while the violation of its more important ordinances was visited with summary 
excommunication. Whereas other parts of India knew and observed only touch 
pollution, Malabar had**the distinction of strictly observing atmospheric pollu¬ 
tion. The liny plant of Untouchaoility gre w into the mighty and many-branched 
tree of U nappreachability in its priest-ridden and fertile soil. There were 
untouchable castes and unapproachable, almost unseeable, castes.f Some 
castes polluted others by touch. Some others caused pollution to members of 
higher castes if tiiey approached them within a distance of 24 feet. Som^ had 
to remain at a distance of 36 feet, some at a distance of 4S feet, while yet others 
could not approach the highest castes within a distance of 64 feeL| without 
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polluting them. The distance in each case was regulated by the depth of degra¬ 
dation! wretchedness and squalor into which the caste had sunk.* Birth pollu¬ 
tions, death pollutions and many other allied ceremonial pollutions were to be 
religiously observed, and purificatory ceremonies had to be performed at their 
termination. The restrictions regarding inter-dining and inter-marriage were 
equally rigorous. The following extracts from the Cochin Census Report of 
1911 will be read with interest in this connection : 

"lnieT-marriage, inter-dining and pollution by touch or proximity are the 
tests by which caste status is determined in Cochin. The meals prepared by 
persons belonging to higher castes can be partaken of by those belonging to the lower 
OSes, but the Con Terse is strictly prohibited, t Specially in the case of females. A 
high class Nambudiri male may eat the food cooked by low clays Nan budiris, and evert by Tint, 
mill pads, but their females cannot. Similarly Nayar males can partake of the meals prepared 
by any Nayar without distinction of sub-caste; but a female belonging to a higher sub-caste 
cannot cat the food prepared by cne belonging to a lower, All Nayar females can eat together 
in the same room, but those of higher sub-castes may not sit in the same raw fur the purpose 
with those of a lower one- Similar rules are observed also among the lower castes. Inter¬ 
marriage also is generally governed by the same rules as those of inter-dining. A Nambudiri 
female can vf course be married only in her own class, but a Nambudiri male can form 
faMbandkam union in any caste below his, but not below that of Nayars, As a rule, woman 
belonging to the Nayar and intermediate castes may marry only where they eat, that is, with 
equals and superiors, but these rules arc not so strictly observed in these days as formerly, 
especially by the Nayars. Pollution is another element for caste differentiation, and then: are 
setiw features of it which are peculiar to this part of India, A Nambudiri is polluted by the 
touch of anj one below him in the social scale, while Kammatans and the castes below 
them pollute him, Ff they approach within a prescribed radius. Similarly, the members of any 
other castes are polluted by the touch or approach, as the case may be, of the castes below 
them. 


Caste rules and restrictions are in some respects more rigid and severe among the 
Malayalis than among most other classes in India. The rules regarding pollution by touch or 
proximity, which has already been referred to, are strictly enEcrced. Such pollution can be 
removed only by complete immersion in water either in a tank or a river. Besides this pollution 
there Is what may he called cenemotrial pollution. A death or birih in a family causes such 
pollution 10 all member a of the family in all its branches, and a similar pollution is also entailed 
on women during their monthly periods and after delivery, The duration 0 f the ceremonial 
pollution varies according to the status of the different castes, the highest having the shortest 
period, but iu the case of monthly periods, the duration is three days Uniformly. Pollulion 0 £ 
all kinds, however acquired, can be removed only by complete Immersion in water. In the case 
of death pollution and women's special pollutions, certain purificatory ceremonies, besides im¬ 
mersion in watrr, are necessary to remove the taint. Similar ceremonies are also required If a 
Brahmm or a Kfihitriya is touched by members of castes below them when under death, monthly 
or delivery pollution. Again, the extreme penalty of formal excommunication is enforced here 
more regularly and rigidly than elsewhere in serious ca?es of violation of caste rules. The 
member of any main caste partaking of the meals prepared by one of a lower caste; any member 
of a twice-bom caste eating flesh or fish or drinking intoxicating liquor . a N.iyar „ r a men ,ber 
of any higher caste having sexual connection with a female of any caste below that of Na >are 
a male member of any caste having similar connection with a woman of any higher nuit, c „ te ! 
the non-observance of ceremonial pollution and the non-performiuce of funeral rites; these arc 
some of the offences punishable with formal excoramnn Scat ion. and such offences-m-seldom 
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overlooked* Similar olfeaces, if committed between members of sub-castes are treated as ■minor 
ones* and punishment in such cases h a fine, or expulsion from the or tara association. 

The eating of Flesh and fish and the use of distilled or fermented liquors are prohibited only in 
the case of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and AmbsIavaAi*, while In the case of Nayam and those 
below them beef is the only prohibited article of food. The re-marriage of widows is prohibited 
only among the Brahmans, while the marriage of girls before puberty is not enforced among any 
of the Malay at i castes/' 

T2* Modern influences have wrought a remarkable change in the attitude 
of people towards most of these caste rules and restrictions. In respect of iiaucia* 
marriages the caste ordinances are still potent, and the day of inter-caste marri¬ 
ages Is yet to dawn. At the same time the restrictions regarding marriages 
between sub-castes within the same main caste are not observed now-a-days, and 
it was noted in paragraph 6 of Chapter VI that hyperga my among such MalayaK 
castes as observed it of old had all but disappeared. But If the caste ordinances 
regarding inter-marriage between main castes are still very much alive and 
active s those regarding commensallty, pollution and Other matters are more 
dead than alive* The tendency to ignore Lhese restrictions started many years 
ago, and it was commented on in the Cochin Census Report of tgit thus* 

,4 Tbe caste system stilt continues to reign supremo over the Hindu community of Cochin, 
but signs of disintegration have begun to make themselves visible on all sides, more especially 
in towns. Among the more important forces that are working towards the relaxation of caste 
rules arc English education, the public school system, the railways and the enactment of equal 
laws for alli and their impartial administration without distinction of caste or creed, English 
education has given a new turn to the ideas and aspirations of the people, and js working a 
change in the national frame of mind, which has hitherto accepted all that exists among the 
Hindus as divinely ordained and consequently as being beyond question or investigation. 

Public schools and railways are open 10 all cashes and creeds, and high castes And low are 
thrown together there* where it is ir possible for a castfccaan t Q preserve that aloofness which he 
maintains in his own village, or to purify himieU as often as be should, or to be as particular 
as he should be in regard to what he eats and drinks. Equal laws and their impartial ad¬ 
ministration have considerably affected the supremacy of one caste over another in some respects, 
and are leading the people to question why there should be inch supremacy in other respects 
as well, A Nay or could in the good old days take into his own hands the punishment of a 
Pulaya who polluted him by approaching within the prohibited distance, but he can no linger 
do it with impunity* This leads him to as!' himself why he should accept without question the 
mandates of the Brahman as he used to do formerly_ Traditional occupation was another 
force making for casie exclusiveness and caste preservation* But the advent at railways and 
the introduction of machinery have made it impossible for many to confine themselves to their 
traditional utciifKi lions, Many of the old viliiige industries have become unprofitable* while a 
great aud growing demand is springing up for labour in milts* plantations and workshops. 
Numbers of people are therefore deserting their traditional means of livelihood in favour of new 
and more profitable vocirions, and a min's caste U no longer, as It once w ai, a fairly certain 
index to his occupation. Again, the organisations which take cognizance of minor caste 
offences have also begun to undergo disintegration* Respect for the authority of elders, which 
is essential for the maintenance of the exurttfu and far# organ Matrons, is very mu^h on the 
decline in the altered political and social conditions of Lh±sc days* and these organisations 
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have iherefore almost entirely disappeared (rotn towns and are gradually disappearing from 
villages also, it must however be admitted that the great majority of tlie people, especially in 
the vii]agcs p are still as particular as ever they were in regard to caste observances. But tire 
iulEuonce of the small but powerful minority* who are bidding a lingering farewell to them, is 
surely, if slowly h permeating the masses. This minority honour caste rules nowadays more by 
their breach than by their observance, especially when they are away from home, although la 
their own homes the fear of giving offence to their mare orthodox relatives and friends leads 
them io make a show of observing the established roles and proprieties. In return for this 
show their lapses elsewhere are tacitly condoned* While disintegration is thus In progress 
now, certain relaxations permissible in the old days have ceased to be in operation. In the 
case of caste offences meriting excommunication, Sudras and persons inferior to them in caste 
could be saved from that penalty by the of Cochin by presenting to them with his own 
hands a kinds or vessel of water id drink. A Tamil Sudra could be made a NTayir, and any 
one could he raised Co a superior sub-caste by the same means. This has however become 
obsolete in Lbe^e days, '* 

I13, It is not possible to give within the limited scope of this chapter a 
Re! action of fall account of the changes which have taken place during the 20 years that have 
cretc rules, | a p Sec j since the above remarks were made. Suffice it to say that the forces 
that were noticed in 1911 as working towards the relaxation of caste rules have 
been steadily and rapidly gathering strength throughout the last two decades, 
so much so that most of the old restrictions are now practically dead. Distance 
and touch pollutions are not generally observed in these days ; and if any old, 
orthodox and conservative members of the higher castes (like aged Nambudiris) 
still desire to observe the rules about atmospheric pollution, they must either 
remain within doors or frequently undergo the purilicatory ceremonies for 
pollution, for the unapproachable castes are no longer prepared to Gy before the 
approach of the orthodox in public places as they did in the past. Ceremonial 
pollutions also have shared much the same fate. Though instances of formal 
inter-dining between caste and caste are rare, the restrictions regarding com. 
men sal tty are violated almost daily [by very considerable numbers from all 
Hindu castes. At social gatherings and other parties, members of both sexes 
of the highest* and lowest castes and of different religions sit at the same table 
and partake of refreshments. And the most significant part of the whole affair 
is that nobody thinks of the penalties that obtained of old for such violations of 
caste rules. The fact is these practices are no longer looked upon as caste 
offences and hence they are openly tolerated. The infliction of penalties for 
infringements of caste rules has not been heard of for a very long time. The 
caste tribunals which took cognizance of offences against caste rules in olden 
days have long ceased to functiun and they do not exist even in name at the 
present day. Should there be a modern Rip Van Winkle belonging preferably 
to one of the approachable or touchable castes, who fell asleep at the end of the 
last century in some Sleepy Hollow of the Western Ghats, and should he wake 
up one of these tine mornings and return to his old haunts, he must be so much 
shocked at the changes noticed above that he would most probably go to his last 
sleep without the slightest delay t 

14. Turning to the figures contained in Imperial Table XVII, we find 
Crete null* that there are only ro castes or communities, the numerical strength of each of 
fill *'* v " rl “' which exceeds one per cent of the total population. Their actual numbers and 
variations are shown in the following statement. 
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Of the ten communities, all bat the Tamil Brahmans, Ktidumi Chettis 
and a small proportion of Muslims are Halayalis. Together they form 84*3 
per cent of the State's population. The rate of increase among Muslims and 
Indian Christians has already been commented on in the previous chapter. 
We had occasion to note that the Tamil Brahmans were both prolific and long- 
lived in the course of the analysis of their age constitution in Chapter IV, 
Here, however, an actual decrease Is seen in their numbers. An explanation 
for this is to be sought for in the statistics of emigration collected at the special 
enquiry, which were reviewed in Chapter III. According to these statistics, 
the bulk of the emigrants was seen to consist of Hindus. It was also remarked 
that the Brahmans in Special Emigration Table I were, with few or no excep¬ 
tions, Tamils. 

In this connection we have to note that the small and well-organized 
community of Tamil Brahman immigrants in Cochin for long held a unique 
position in the public life of the State. They led the vanin all intellectual 
pursuits and learned professions. With the Ambalavasis and Nayars they 
virtually monopolised the State service in the last century. We have seen from 
the chapter on Occupation that they were the pioneers in indigenous banking 
and that they flourished in other walks of life also. But now times are changed 
and the keen competition they nave to face at every turn from other enterprising 
communities, and particularly from the Christians, has much reduced the scope 
for their activities. As the Tamil Brahmans are already very much over¬ 
represented in the State service, and as other communities also are pressing 
their claims for proportional representation, educated members of the commu¬ 
nity find no opening for suitable careers in the State, It is no wonder therefore 
that they are emigrating in considerable numbers. 

15. Of the other castes shown in the statement, the Eluthassans, 
Marasaris and Iluvans need no comment, their decennial increase being about 
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the average recorded for the State as a whole. If the figures for the Kudu mi 
Chettis and Kanakkans are far above the average, the explanation for this is 
most probably to be found in faulty enumeration at the census of 1921. A 
higher rate of growth might perhaps have been expected among the primitive 
Pulayaus, but the loss sustained by them through conversion to Christianity has 
also to be taken into consideration in this connection. So far as the Nayars 
are concerned, the increase of 8*8 per cent seems to be almost normal, the 
corresponding increase for 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 being 8*1 and S'3 per 
cent respectively. Emigration also has probably influenced the rate to a slight 
extent in as much as considerable numbers of educated Nayars, finding no 
scope for employment in the State, have emigrated to other places like the 
Tamil Brahmans. The statistics in Special Emigration Table 1 in Chapter III 
support this view. 


16. Each of the 8 castes shown In the following statement numbers 
between 5 and 10 per millc of the total population of which they together com¬ 
prise but 6 - 7 per cent* 
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With the exception of the Konkani Brahmans, these castes are all 
indigenous Malayalis. The Ambalavasis have several distinct sub-castes which do 
not inter-dine or inter-marry. They do not differ much from the Nayars and the 
increase of 14 per cent seen in their numbers may be regarded almost as normal 
for the decade under review. The rise in the numbers of the Arayaas, Kollans 
and Valans may also be taken as normal for the period. It is not unlikely that 
the strength of the Konkani Brahmans was underestimated at the census of 
1921, for they are shown to have suffered a loss of 5*2 percent during the 
decade 1911 to 1921. Hence the increase of 19*6 per cent seen in their numbers 
during the last 10 years may be considerably above their average. The abnor, 
trial rate of growth recorded by the Vettuvans, Velans and Sambavans cannot 
but be attributed to defective enumeration in 1921, 

17. The appended statement contains 17 castes which together form 
but 5*7 J*r cent of the total population. The proportional strength of each of 
them varies from 2 to 5 per 1,000 of the population* 
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Among these castes S, namely, the Nambudtris, Kallasaris, Tat tans, 
Kani vans, Malayans, Panans, Velakkattalavans and Vduttedans are Malaya!is 
and the others non-Mai ay alls. The increase recorded by the Kallasaris, Kaniyans, 
Malayans and Paaans among the Malayaii castes, and Panda runs among the 
alien castes, is (ar above the average and has to be accounted for by the short- 
counting of 1921. The rise in numbers among Velakkattalavans and Velut- 
tedans, and perhaps among Nambudiris also, may be regarded as normal. The 
variation (+ 6*3 per cent) in the strength of the Malayaii Tattans is to be 
examined side by side with that of the Tami l or Panditattans (+ iaS'2 per cent). 
It is significant that the latter showed a fall of 47 per cent, whereas the former 
registered an increase of 30 per cent at the census of 1921. Be it noted at the 
same time that the artisan classes (of which the Tattans form one) showed an 
average rise of only 3*9 per cent in 1921. The natural inference from this is 
that many Tamil Tattans were wrongly returned as Malayaii Tattans at the 
previous census. The variations in the figures of Chettis, Devangans and 
Kavundans are apparently perplexing, but they are easily explained. They are 
all non-Mai ay alis, and Malayaii enumerators are not as well acquainted with the 
alien castes as with the indigenous ones. To make matters more complicated. 
Chetti is the name of a distinct caste as also the title affixed to the names of 
members ol several castes, Thus there are Devanga Chettis. Vala Chettis, 
etc. Kavundan is not the name of a caste but only a title assumed by certain 
castes like the Vellalans. Fur these reasons the numbers shown against the 
three names must be as faulty at the present census as at previous ones. The 
decrease in the strength of the Kaikolans and Kusavans requires explanation. 
It cannot be that these castes declined in numbers during a decade which was 
prosperous for all classes and creeds. Perhaps many of them have emigrated 
to the neighbouring British territory. In the absence of such emigration. 
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defective enumeration or wrong returns of caste names at the present census* 
must be responsible lor the decrease- 

18. It is hardly necessary to review the statistics and explain the varia¬ 
tions of each of the remaining castes separately. They are but of little import¬ 
ance in that they together form less than 3 per cent of the State’s population in 
which the proportional strength oi each of them is below 2 per mille- Where 
any of them shows an increase which is much above the average, il ia most 
probably to be attributed to short-counting in 1921. In Lhe case of alien castes 
immigration or faulty returns of caste names maybe responsible to a certain 
extent. Where, however, we find any very low increase or an actual decrease, 
we have to seek for its explanation ^chiefly in emigration and, in the case of 
non-Malayali castes, in wrong returns of caste names also. 

. . 19. Islam recognizes no caste distinctions, but its followers are divided 

into'four large families, Pathans, Moghuls, Saiytds and Sheikhs, and into 
sectional or functional groups such as the floras, Khojas and Memons of 
Horn bay', the Mapp ill as of Malabar etc. The .Muslims of Cochin have been 
classified under to sub-divisions as seen from Imperial Table XV 11 . Of these 
the Jonakans or Junaka Mappillas are the most numerous. The educated and 
advanced section among them did not want any class name and insisted on their 
being returned as Muslims in column 8 of the schedule. Hence the sub-division 
oifters lias been swollen and it Is seen to contain no less than <5,985 persons. 
Although the distinction between one division and another is very much looser 
than in the case of the Hindu castes, some restrictions about inter-marriage are 
still observed among them. The question of social position also naturally comes 
into play in this connection. A very large proportion of the Muslim population 
of the State consists ci the descendants of converts from the various grades of 
Hindu society. The influence of the Hindu caste system to which they were 
subjected as a result of their descent and of their environment does not appear 
to have vanished altogether. 

From the chapter on Literacy we have seen that there has been a general 
awakening among the Muslims of the State in recent times. For this reason 
they are now well-organized and progressive as a community. They have their 
communal organizations working efficiently for safeguarding and promoting the 
interests of their class. 

20. The number returned as Europeans or of allied races has risen from 

Europeans ami £6 to 11 a since ion. The increase is in the number of European British 

allied races , , , . . 1 

subjects. There were but 23 of them in 1921 whereas* there are 72 at present. 
The statistics of birth place in Imperial Table VJ will give us an idea of their 
nationality. They represent England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, East Africa, 
Natal, New Zealand and Sumatra. Alien subjects are seen to hail from 
Belgium, Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
States of America. 

The Europeans thus form but a very small community in the State. 
Among them the planters and the Christian missionaries arc the most numerous. 
The former are represented in the Legislative Council, 


The O^ni * 1 vlas* ol pottciE) am etot *lncwn fc^piraldy either In it-i or m igti. Ii *«hi-, very likely 
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2i Apparently there has been a fall in the number of Anglo-Indians Jtn[ , u . t ^ l „ | 
from 2,182 to 1,717 during trie past decade. This is no doubt to be attributed 
to many Kiriitgls being returned as Indian Christians at the present census. 

Originally descended from Portuguese traders who married women of the 
country, the great majority of the Firingis have at present next to no admixture 
of foreign blood. They differ very little from Indian Christians. Those that 
are well-to-do wear clothes of European fashion, while the dress of others differs 
but little from that of Indians. Many of them wrongly return themselves as 
Anglo-Indians, while considerable numbers return Firingi or Indian Christian 
as their race. The Firingis are not shown separately in the Tables, but are 
included with the Indian Christians. The statistics of Anglo-Indians are there¬ 
fore Inaccurate and misleading. 

The Europeans and allied races and the Anglo-Indians are separately 
classified by age and sex in Imperial Table XIX. 

22. Christianity like Islam has nothin g to do with caste as a socio-reli¬ 
gious institution. But the social life of the Indian Christians is influenced to a Christian* 
certain extent not only by the caste prejudices of their Hindu brethren but also 
by sectarian differences. We have already seen from the chapter on Religion 
how the Syrians consider themselves superior to the Latin Catholics in social 
status. Likewise recent converts from the lower classes of Hindus are assigned 
but an inferior position in the Christian society, and no Christian family of any 
standing or status will enter into marriage relations with these converts. 

The Indian Christians are by far the best organized community in the 
State- Their communal organizations and journals have been working with 
remarkable success and promoting their interests in all directions, so much so 
that they have, within the space of a decade or two, risen from comparative 
insignificance to a position wnich, if not the first, is second to that of none In 
the public life of the country. 

33. Some account has already been given of the aboriginal tribes and 
other depressed classes in the preceding chapter. More about them will be 
found in the two appendices at the end of this chapter, the first dealing with the tribestufi?* 1 
hill tKbes (Kidars and Malayans) and the second with the depressed classes. t ^^f s ppe9 * ed 
The principle followed in the selection of the classes included in the category 
of the depressed is explained below 

Outside Malabar un touch ability is generally regarded as the jdisj qualifi¬ 
cation for a community to be classed asdepresse I. Obviously this will not fit in with 
the peculiar conditions obtaining here, as may be seen from paragraph 11 above. 

Nor can we adopt unapproachabUtty as the standard in the place of untouch- 
ability. The 64 feet castes were unapproachable not only to the higher or 
ncu-poll«t»«g castes but also to unapproachable Castes of 24 feet, 36 feet etc,; 
and the different castes in each group of unapproachables of the same polluting 
distance were mutually untouchable. Among the non-polluting or approachable 
communities, each was untouchable to all the castes above it. Thus the 
Velakkattalavans, Veluttedatis and Chaliyans, while they were mutually untouch¬ 
able, were all untouchable to the Navar*. Ambalavasis, etc. The latter were 
untouchable to the Kshatriyii and Nimhudiris, Most noa-Malayali Hindu 
castes below the rank of Brahmans were untouchable to the higher Malay a ii 
Hindu castes to whom the Christians, Muslims, Jews, etc. were, of course, 
very much untouchable, though not unapproachable. In this dark wilderness 
or neo-pandemonium of untouchabiHty and una; 3 p roach ability, no safe standard 
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based on touch or distance pollution could be adopted for any castes to be 
treated as depressed, and therefore the selection of communities to be included 
in the column for the depressed in State Table II was based on the classification 
adopted by the Government, The question of the amelioration of the social 
and economic condition of such communities as occupied the lowest rungs uf the 
social ladder, and as had no access whatsoever to civilized society, was taken up 
by the Government some twelve years ago; and when work was actually started 
in this direction, the communities selected as the most depressed and helpless 
were the Kanakkans, Vetluvans, Pulayans, Sambavans, Nayadis and LJUatans. 
To these were added the two hill tribes, the Kadars and Malayans, though they 
could be depressed neither socially nor economically so long as they chose to 
live in their forests, uncontaminated by the civilized, approachable or touchable 

castes of the plains. The depressed 
classes in State Table II include not 
only the above communities recognized 
as depressed and helped by the Govern¬ 
ment but also five others *shown in the 
margin, whose social and economic 
condition does not differ much from 
that of the former* But they are not 
indigenous castes and their numbers 
are very few* The appendices make 
no mention of ihem. 
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24* 1 he statistics reviewed in paragraphs 14 to 18 above will show that, 

from the point of view of numerical strength, there are but 5 cartes and com* 
munities that deserve special notice in this chapter. They are the Christians, 
Iluvans, Nayars, Muslims and Pulayans, and they comprise more than 75 per 
cent of the total population of Cochin, Of the five, the Muslims and the Chris¬ 
tians have already been noticed in sections 19—22 above, and the Pulayans are 
treated in the appendix dealing with the depressed classes. Here it is proposed 
to record a few observations regarding the present condition of the Iluvans and 
Nayars with special reference to the modern attitude towards ca*te rules and 
restrictions described in paragraphs 12 and 13 of this chapter. Taking the 
Iluvans first into consideration, we find that changes that might well be described 
as revolutionary have taken place in their social, socio*religious and religious 
spheres of life. The first decade of the 20th century saw the community in its 
old dormant condition content to take things lying down and meekly submitting 
to the social disabilities it was subjected to under the rigours of the Malayali 
caste system which had branded it with an unappreachability of 36 degrees (36 
feet distance). 1 here was no leadership, no organization, no union, 'lint now 
the Iluvans are wide awake: and, what is more, they seem to have no idea of 
going to sleep hereafter. Within the short space of tiro decadesrthe Iluvans 
have been transformed into a well-organized community with their famaiatns or 
associations successfully working for their social, moral nod spiritual uplift and 
waging war against their social disabilities. At the same time they were setting 
their own house in order. We have seen from the last chapter how a religious 
reformation tending towards the purification and elevation of their religions 
beliefs, rites and forms of worship was effected in the community. The Iluvans 
have virtually abolished touch and distance pollution with reference to the castes 
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below them. They opened many temples for themselves as they had no access 
to the temples of the non-polluting castes, and several of these Iluva temples 
now admit the lower castes like the Pulayas who were of old unapproachable^ 
to Iluvans, 

25. The modern tendencies referred to in paragraphs 12 and 13 above 
are fully reflected in this community. The changes introduced in tire marriage 
rites and customs of the iluvans have been already noticed in the chapter on 
Civil Condition. Ceremonial pollutions and other observances have lost much 
of their old rigidity. The periods of pollution as also the cost of the cere¬ 
monies have been considerably reduced. The advanced (English-educated) 
section is giving up these observances altogether. And yet no caste tribunal 
passes sentence of excommunication, on the delinquents. The Sakodara San - 
gham, an association formed in the recent past, advocated inter-dining and 
inter-marriage with lower castes like the Pulayans and, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition it encountered in the beginning from the orthodox and conservative 
section of the community, has achieved its object to a considerable extent. The 
restrictions on inter-dining with lower castes are widely ignored and a few 
instances of inter-marriage also have taken place. In short the Hu vans are fait 
developing into a progressive and enlightened community. 

26. l'he one force behind these changes and reforms was the unique 
persenality of the late Sri Narayana Guru Swami whose teachings and influence 
galvanized the dormant community into vigorous activity, and whose enlightened 
leadership, more than anything else, was responsible for these achievements 
A self-made man, the Guru came to be recognized as the spiritual bead of the 
community in virtue of the solid work he did f »r its uplift- Like Poet Tagore, 
he preached the message of universal brotherhood, proclaiming that there wag 
but “One God, one religion and one caste. 1 ' For the spiritual, morn! and social 
regeneration of hit, community, he started the Sanyasi Sangkam and the S .- ,V. 
D . F . Yogatti, two associations that functioned with efficiency and success for a 
longtime. Truly the Iluvans are indebted to thsir great Guru for whatever 
progress they have made. 

- 7 * i he Tkiyya iMahajana Sa&ka and other Vo gams of the Iluvans are 
now doing active propaganda work. Social reform and uplift of the c immunity 
are their chief aims. Organized representations far the removal of social 
disabilities are made by them, social legislation is advocated and the claims of 
the Iluvans for appointment in the Government service are advanced, A Thiyya 
bill was recently enacted which legalized the system of partition evolved by 
the Marutnakkathayam Section of the community—there are both Makkatkayam 
and Maruiftakkathayam sections arcong the Iluvans—according to which sons 
and daughters were given equal shares of the parent’s properties. The new 
regulation penalises bigamy and provides for inter-marriage with other classes. 
The Alarn w; afckath a yum section seems to be gradually tending towards 
Ma kkat/tayam . 

28. Turning to the Nayars, we find that the present-day tendencies and 
developments of caste are revealed to a very great extent in the social life of 
this community. The changes that have taken place in the rites and customs 
relating to marriage among Nayars have already been alluded to in the chapter 
on Civil Condition, Pollutions of all kinds, touch, atmospheric and even cere¬ 
monial, are very seldom observed except perhaps by the oldest generations in 
rural areas. The educated section of both sexes, which comprises a very 
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considerable proportion of the community's numerical strength ignores all res* 
motions on inter-dining, and the example of this section is copied by others also. 
Up to this point the movement is parallel among the Iluvans and Nayars, the 
only difference being that the changes among Nayars referred to above have 
followed in the wake of higher education and the western ideals imbibed through 
its medium. But it is in the religious sphere that we find a real difference be¬ 
tween the Nayars and Iluvans, and the reasons for this we had occasion to 
examine in the chapter 011 Religion. It is significant that the small English- 
educated section among the Iluvans also shares the same indifference and laxity 
in religious matters as characterise the Nayars and other educated classes, 

29. The influence of the Nayar Regulation, a piece of social legislation 
enacted 10 years ago, may perhaps be gauged here in the light of a decade's 
experience. It cannot be denied that the new legislation has proved an able 
auxiliary to the forces of disintegration that have been actively at work in the 
Nayar community for more than a century. The Nay at Regulation fulfilled the 
aims of its promoters in that it legalized marriage among Nayars, deprived the 
managing proprietors of joint Maruwakkath&yam families of iheir despotic 
powers, safeguarded the interests of the junior members, and made due provi¬ 
sion for those who wanted to follow the MakkaUmyam system of inheritance. 
And, as a matter of fact, the tendency towards Mahkathayam is fast developing 
in the community. But the regulation facilitated the partition of joint families 
and hundreds of these have been divided during the past decade. Many who 
were at least theoretically in affluent circumstances as members of well-to-do 
families, and who would never have become destitute but for the partition of 
their family properties, have thereby been reduced to the verge of poverty and 
misery. Obviously small branches or individuals, separating from a rich joint 
family of numerous branches and members, and setting up by themselves, must 
naturally find their shares too small to keep them above want On the whole it 
almost looks like a period of transition for the Nayars from the Mnrumakkatha- 
ynm to the Makkathayam system, a period of uncertainty, gloom and general 
distress. Time alone can reveal how the transition will affect the character, 
disposition and material condition of this ancient community. 

30. Here too it must be remarked that, as a community, the Nayars in 
this State are not organized or united like the Iluvans, Muslims or Christians. 
Nayar Samajants or associations have been formed recently, but they do not 
function well in Cochin. Not that there is any dearth of educated and able 
Nayars to lead. Indeed there are many who have distinguished themselves in 
intellectual pursuits, learned professions and other walks of life. But they 
appear to be above communal considerations and evince but very little interest 
or concern in matters affecting their community. If caste patriotism is looked 
upon as a weakness or an evil passion in that it leads to communal jealousy and 
antagonism, then happily the Nayars of this State have one weakness less than 
other classes, because there is practically no caste patriotism amjng them 1 In 
any case the Nayar Sa 6 /ms in Cochin will compare very unfavourably with the 
corresponding associations of other communities like the Iluvans. And the few 
who desire to serve the community's Interests through the medium of these 
$ama?ams find themselves handicapped by the general spirit of indiscipline, in¬ 
difference and indolence, which perhaps constitute some of the distinguishing 
traits of the present-day Nayars of Cochin.* 

* Most of the obterastian*Bhoot Nay-are in aeciior.* 23. and 30 will apply id tkt Amliihvajij alia 
V" Hllle from lie Nayare. 2nd ihouj-h the Nayar Relation dots nai apply to tht A m baf ar^i 

«k«. itay are not much behind .he Nayar, i„ ihri, attempt, to partltl™, thtir jg inl 
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31. Though the Nambudiris form but an insignificant minority in NQrnb(1 j ;n - g 
respect of their numerical strength—their proportion in the total population is but 

less than 5 per milte—, their unique position of old as the head of the intellectual 
and landed aristocracy of the State entitles them 10 special notice in this chapter. 

We had occasion to remark in the chapter on Literacy that the l'inie Spirit had 
at long last battered down ihe strongholds of orthodoxy and conservatism in 
which the Nambudiris had dwelt safely for centuries, uncontaminated by modern 
influences, and that a general awakening was visible in the community. The 
reform movement started but a couple of decades ago. The example of other 
classes like the Tamil Brahmans, Ambalavasis and Nayars, that had token to 
Eng lish education, learned professions and Government service and thereby 
won honour and distinction, naturally fired the younger generation of Nambu¬ 
diris with the laudable ambition of emulating them. The Yoga K&hema Scthha 
was organized by them, and the ) a get KsJumam and Unui Nambudiri journals 
were started as the organs of the Sahfta, the chief aim of the promoters being 
the reformation or ratber the rejuvenation of the old and worn out Nambudiri 
caste by means of social and other reforms calculated to bring the life of the 
community into adjustment with modern conditions. The reformers advocated 
English education for Nambudiri boys and girls and wanted that Nambudiris 
also should take an active part in the public life of the country like other edu¬ 
cated classes. Pitrdha was to be abolished and the younger sons also of a father 
should be allowed to marry within the caste whereas, according to long-esta¬ 
blished custom, only the eldest son had this privilege. Rational changes were 
to be introduced in the management of the joint family, which was most often 
conducted on despotic lines by the managing proprietor, the interests of the 
younger members being ncgleited. 

32. The reforms advocated were so much opposed to all established and p r( i gPeeso f 
accepted usages that they appeared revolutionary and gave rise to a storm of «funn move, 
protest from a great majority of the Nambudiri population. Hut the reformers 

who were prepared for all contingencies persevered, and gradually the no* 
changers began to lose ground. Time was against them, for they were the 
older ot the two parties and thei r ranks were soon thinned by Death whom the 
reformers considered as their best ally. A few Nambudiri boys took to English 
education and, by the time they returned from their colleges, they were radicals 
who delighted in violating all caste rules and restrictions. The reform party 
rapidly gained in strength and the orthodox and conservative section has all but 
admitted defeat. The rising generations are now taking to English education 
in larger numbers. A few Nambudiri girls are attending public schools, having 
discarded their Pttrdha, The younger generations of women are in full sym¬ 
pathy with the movement. There are Nambudiri members in the Legislative 
Council; and we have seen from the chapter on Literacy that a Nambudiri lady 
has been nominated to the Council in connection with the Nambudiri Bill now 
under consideration. Things are moving fast and the whole Nambudiri world 
is in a ferment, anxiously watching the fortunes of the bill which, if enacted, 
must revolutionize the life of the community. 

33. The Nambudiris were the reputed authorities on, and in a sense 
the guardians of, all caste rules and restrictions so far as the higher Malayali 
castes were concerned, it is perhaps an irony of fate that the aged atid ortho* rul « 
dox among them should live to see the must sacred rules binding their own 
caste violated with impunity by their own children. The advanced section 
seldom, if ever, observes the touch or distance pollution. There is laxity in the 
observance even of ceremonial pollutions. Restrictions regarding inter-diaing 
which were of the most rigorous character are defied in many cases. According 
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to these caste rules, a Nambudiri cannot take even a drink of water from 
any caste below the Kshatriyas, and if he is under pollution by touching any 
one of a lower caste or by approaching any unapproachable caste, he should 
undergo the ceremonial purification prescribed for such pollutions before he 
can take food or drink. The Nambudiri boys at school now take pleasure in 
sitting at the same table as members of other castes and creeds (including 
untouchables rfnd u nap proachablcs) and par taking of all kinds of refreshments in 
their company at social gatherings. Nambudiris of the reform party oppose 
untouchability and unapproachability with more ardour than English-educated 
Nayars who are perhaps too indolent to take any active interest in such matters; 
and advanced Nambudiris advocate temple entry for the untouchables and uoap- 
p rone habits with more enthusiasm than social reformers of other castes *. The 
example of the Nambudiris cannot but influence all other Malayali Hindus. If 
the highest caste could thus discard the rules and restrictions binding it, the 
others need have no hesitation to follow suit. Indeed it looks very doubtful 
whether any of these caste ordinances (except perhaps those relating to inter¬ 
marriage between one main caste and another) will be in force when the Census 
Report of 1941 comes to be written. 

34. The progressive party has made a serious omission in its enthusiasm 
for an all-round reform. Religious study, pursuits and practices constituted 
not merely the traditioual occupation but the very life-mission of the Nambudiris 
in olden times. Nambudiri boys were initiated into the study of sacred liter¬ 
ature at an early age and they devoted their boyhood and adolescence to this 
pursuit. Now, however, their sacred mission is woefully neglected The 
remarks made in the last chapter on the ignorance of caste Hindus regarding 
the most elementary principles of their religion are unfortunately applicable to 
the younger generation of the Nambudiris also to a very great extent. Of old 
the Nambudiris were looked upon by all who knew them as the visible and 
living embodiment of the Hindu religion in its highest and purest aspects. 
Perhaps no section of the Hindu population of India followed the religious 
precepts of Hinduism with such devotion and care, or lived so spiritu.il a life as 
the Nambudiri Brahmans. Their religious traditions are, therefore, of the 
noblest and most sacred character. Thus their community produced in the past 
some of the greatest and most authoritative exponents of Hindu religion and 
philosophy, and it is to the eternal glory of this community that it gave birth to 
the renowned Sri Sankaracharya. When a people with such traditions behind 
them grows indifferent about their religion and begins to neglect religious study 
and religious observances and rites, it must certainly be regarded as a day of 
evil omen not only for them or the other Hindu castes of Malabar but for the 
whole of Hindu India. It therefore behoves the reformers to remedy this most 
serious defect in their programme tf work so that they may save themselves 
and their ancient religion from disaster. 

35 1 In the reforms and changes advocated by the rising generations, 
pessimists and conservatives see but irretrievable ruin to the community as a 
whole. But, despite man's conservatism, 

*‘Th& old order obftogeth. yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

ono good custom should corrupt the world-" 
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GLOSSARY OF CASTES. TRIBES AND RACES, 

{Those included in Table XVII,) 

JVate ,* — /. A amts printed in xnlhjm iypo -n Ambalavasi aw fh 'Ft of indigo nous Afahsyate 
tastes, and names printed in tapitali art those of 3 oit*iadigt /;quj tastes* 

indigenous tasits marked with au asterisk foilozi'the Marumnlkafk ay t m system of 

marriage and inheritsnts m and tat rtst J \/akkatetayam k 

J m Jn thl fast of indigenous taster rdhtrt the period of pot in turn is apt tnentismd x it is t§ 
hr assumed ta he fifteen tfayt 9 and where it is not mentiontd how tktit tu&mti art tnted Y it tr to hi 
understood that tht usual feminine affix has only fo be added to the muI. if mmtj+ 

4. The figures entered after ear A name show the total strength of the taste, 

Acl^kal {25 )-—A cb?b of Amlratfivisift. They are said to have been Brahman* originally f 
but were degraded for having officiated as priests in Bhadrakwli temples and made offerings of 
flesh and liqu&r. They wear the holy thread, officiate as priests in minor temple* and do other 
temple services. They follow Makkatfrayam, and their pollution period is ten doys. Their 
women ore called Ad [yam mis, 

AGAMUDAtAN (264).—A Tamil cultivating caste. They are found only in the eastern¬ 
most villages of the Chittnr taluk. 

■ imba I avail (9,211),—The word means temple-resident, and is the generic name of a 
gioup of castes whose hereditary occupation is temple service- They are mostly either degraded 
Brahmans or the offspring of hypergamy* The castes to which this name L applied in Cochin 
are the AdlkaL Chakkiyar. Chakkiyar Nambiyar, Chenga^hs Nambiyar. KalbtUu Kurup. Zdarar, 
Nambiy assart, Ptshatodi, PuJuvaU Thiyyauunni and Variyar. Thetie castes will he found 
treated separately in alphabetical order* J liey follow the Marumakkathayam Eaw, all except 
the Adikal, Tliiyyatiunnis ami Nambiyass&ns ■ the firat two follow the MakkaCUyatn system* 
while among the last some follow the one system and the re*t the other. Manars eat the fooo 
cooked by other Ambalavasisj and Pistsarodf and VAtiyar males dine with each other. Will, 
tke^c Lxcepticns there k no itHcr j diEiing *«r inter-marriag+i between the several serious of 
Ambalavasis. 

AttEATTAN {1^70).—Tamil barber caste. 

AXGLO-TXJHAN (1.717).—The name now off 5 ci.ally given to Europeans of mixed Indian 
descent, hitherto known as Enraslars. The great majQiity of the Eurasians of Cochin are how 
ever of Portuguese and Dutch descent and there is nothing “Anglo* 1 about them* 

Arayan (6,574)—They are fishermen and boatmen like the Valans ± but while the litter 
fiali only In the backwaters and lagoons, the former engage theinscJve> in sea fistilng* They 
are therefore also called Kadatarayans (or sea Arayasis), Their approach within 32 feet of feigh 
casts Hindus polluted the la tier according fu 1 ho old caste rules. Though Arayam and Vafins 
are of equal status in the eyes of other castes* they neither inter-marry nor intendinc with each 
other* They observe bilih and death pollution only for eleven days. Amukkuvans* who an 1 a 
suWasle of Araysns, are their priests as well -is Urn-e of Vatazu. 

JJAKlYA (isi) ta —Vaisya immigrants from the Bombay Presidency residing chiefly Iti 
MnUancheri and its neighbourhood for trade, 

bLACK JEW (i,307>—One of the tao divisions of local Jews ITmy am considered 
the offspring of mixed unions or converts from the lo ver classes of Hindus. They themselves 
claim, however, that they were the first Pilfers on this coast* the White Jews being liter immi¬ 
grant^ and that the darkness of lUvlr coinplexjo.i was due chiefly n ilie’r long residence in the 
tropics ■ 

EOkA {?4)^^yslini convert? from the Bombay side, 
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ISOya (-31),—-A shikirri trite in the Deccan Dfclxkts, who subsist on game and forest 
produce* 

F!RAH-V1 \N (41,324).—In Tahle XVJ l Brabtnans arc classified by the parent tongues 
returned by them. The classes are Kmbrau, Gouda, Gujarati, Konkaui, Marathi* Malay all, 
Tamil. Tdmiu and others. Malayali Brahmans are again divided into Nam bud Iris* ELayads 
atid Muttnds* The reader is referred 4 o the notes given under the respective heads. 

iTEAKKAN' (2,16a).—A Tamil casle of oil pnesaeis locally called by this name, CAtiMu 
meaning an oil mtlL Else where they are called Vatiiyatis* Though they wear the scored thready 
their lonzh pollutes Nayars and the higher castes, ami they are also not allowed access \q the 
Brahmanical temples* The reason for this seems to be that Mami has for some unknown reasons, 
classed oil pressing ns a low occupation* A class of Tamil Brahmans officiate as their priests. 

< itaKKILIvan (Sjq).—A Tetueii caste of leather workers. 

ChBkktyai 1 (££>).—a class of A mb* ra vasts. They are ihe offspring of adulterous Nambti- 
dlri women bom a'ter the commencement of their guilt hut before its discovery and their 
eKpul.Son from caste, Boys so horn, who have already bceo invested with the sacred thread* 
become Chakiiyafs, and those who have not been so invested become Chukkiyur Nambiyars 
the girU join either cast* indifferently. Their females are called Iil^danmias* and those of 
Cbakktyar Nambiyars t Hangiyars. The traditions] occupation of the Chakkiyar is the 
or the recitation of passages front the Furains, with commentaries interspersed with witty allu- 
iion& to current events and to the members of the audience. The Naiuhiyar a-ecorapanies the 
performance on -1 metal drum called Mi:havu and the Natigiyar keeps time with a cymbal The 
Nangiyars also perfoim 00 occasions another kind of kumt A which is a pan to mimic performance 
on the Chakkiyaf s stage. This stage is a consecrated one built within the premises of impor¬ 
tant temples. She L'hakkiyur wears the holy thread, hut the Xambiyar does no*. Tbefami r may 
many a Nitngtyar, while the lailer cannot marry a n Ulodamma. Their pollution period is eleven 
days* 

ttiakkiydr Nawbiyur (76 ).—Sic Chakkiyar above* 

" ChBlljnn iPattary mu U'J7-Mjuai). — A Malaystli caste of cotton weavers. They are 
considered as a low class of Siidra*. but htc not allowed access to the Bnhmatiical temples. 
According Lo the old Mai ay ail casfe system, their touch polluted the higher caste*. Most of 
them follow Maiumukkathayam, and to a great extent, resemble the Xayars in their customs and 
usages, but scum: among them folio# MakkatJmyam* They have their own temples, in vthich 
their barbers officiate as priest. They are the only indigenous people tint live in streets, which 
probably points to the fact of their being comparatively recent settlers from the East Coast. 

Namfeiyar (ids).—A class of Ambalavasis. They wear the sacred thread 
.and resemble Ninbiyassam in their customs and usages, except that they all follow Mam- 

makUathayaui, 

CHRTTI (SpiJ 9 )^TW> is a titular or occupations! term, meaning tnder, and not the 
name nf caste. The members of several Tamil and Telugu castes tack this title on to their 
names to denote, though not in ill cases, that trade is their occupation. 

CHt 1 N 3 SAMIKJTTAV A Telugu caste of people who deal in C&UHK&m. 

PA 5 I (395) — Devadaslft attached to the Korkani temples In Cochln^Kaniyattnur taluk, 
and recruited mainly from Rankan i Sadias* They speak the Konk-im dialect* 

DLVAb GA(3,055)*—A weaving caste found only in the Chittur taluk and the 
eastern portion of the Talaplllf taluk, more commonly known here as Che tana. They arc im¬ 
migrant from Mysore, and speak Kanaresc, They wear the holy thread, and Chttli is theif 
agnomen* 

Eiaj.it (y+t). A class of Matey til Brahmans who have mil feted soe i a i denudation for 
iaviap ofFidated at the funeral rites of the Nay an, which is now their hereditary occupation. 
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Its regard to marriage, inheritance, pollution, etc., they c! ;sc?y follow the «oges ol S*wlin» 
dirts. Their women are called KI omuls, 

K 

Lluth^an (|3*£3G)*—Low class MalayaH Sndras, popularly supposed to have been the 
descendants of Pattar lirahmnr.s- degraded for having eaten kttilt* . a kind of fish* They were 
known as KadupaUans, a name which they have given up as degrading* Like Brahmans they 
observe pollution only for ton days, bat they ant not allowed access to Brahrnanical temples* 
There is a peculiarity m their system of inheritance, t vs., that in the absence of sods the father's 
property docs net descend no his daughters, but to his nearest male relatives, in former times 
they were largely employed as village school masters. The manufacture and sale of salt were 
among their chief occupations, when salt was net a Sirkar mo no poly. They are now chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and general labour. 

EH&KaN (r p S7t)*— 1 Tula Brahman immigrants from South Cananu They are treated on 
a footing of equality by the Nafcbudim, who however will not inter marry with ihcm* They 
are mostly employed as officiating priests in the temples of thq State. 

Elt.VVALAN (54ij.-—A Tamil speaking forest tribe, immigrants from Coimbatore, tn 
Cochin they are mostly agricultural labourers in the plains. 

GARDA (627)*—A class of Brahman mendicants wandering from place to place* They 
speak Telugy and it is not clear why they .ire called (.Lindas. 

ITANEYI (5.4) —A Mu sal man sect 

IdaIVAV (3S5). — The great shepherd caste of the Tamil country. 

tmvan (276,649). — They are called also Cbog&ns in Cochin, and con^pond to the 
Tiyyans of British Malabar and tin? Shanana of the Tamil District They are believed to 
have immigrated from Ceylon and introduced the cultivation of the coqoanut palm. Cocoanut 
growing and toddy drawing were their hereditary occupation, hut aj (hey were numerically one 
of the strangest caster In Cochin, a great many of them had to take to other nccupitions* chiefly 
agriculture. The limans in Cochhi'Kanayatiuur follow Marumakkathayam md those in the 
rest of ihu State Makkatbayam. Among the former divorce and widow marriage are allowed* 
The headmen of the Iluvans are culled Tamdaps, and are appointed to thtU position by the 
Ruler of the State* They arc tu perform evdain specified functions, and are entitled to tees. 
4il marriage and other ceremonies- Kavutiyags or Vrultis are their priests and barberand 
form a distinct aub-casle inferior to them in status. According to the old caste rules, Iluvans 
polluted the higher castes by approach within 54 Malabar feet. 

Jonakan ( 3,7, 1 j 1 ).—MjL iyahm^pcaking Muslims* also called Mappilas or Joiufca 
Mappllas, to distinguish them from Native Christians, who are locally known as Xasrani 
(Nazarene) Mtppilas. 1 key art the descendant* of the offspring of raised unions or converts 
from the lower classes at Hindus. They are all Sums, and polygamy prevails among them. 

K.SCHClU (GS4)*—A class of Muslims, more commonly known as Kachchi Mentions* 
They are no called here as they come from Cutch and its neighbouring districts* 

Kndan {267) —A hill tribe confined to the XelUampatis and Parambikokm, from 
which other bill tribes are excluded. They ara A short, nuisciilir people, of a deep black colour 
with thick lips and curly hair, and speak a fiafdis more nlda to Malsyilam Hun to Tamil They 
are good trackers and tree climbers, and arc useful in the collection of minor forest produce 
During the working season they live on the ncc supplied by forest contractors, and at other 
times on such animals as they are able to trap and on wild yams and other forest produce. 

KAJKQLAN £1*714).—A caste of Tamil weaver* found only In Chlttur and L'alspiKi 
taluks. Some of them speak MaloyaJam* and wear their tuft In front like the Nay arm Moat 
of them still follow then hereditary occupation. 
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. XaIERalaa (732)-—A gipsy tribe, whose males are tailors, mat makers, jugglers tnd 
snake charmers, and whose females ate professional beggars and palmists. They speak a corrupt 
Tamil, They are called Kuravans in the northers taluks. 

KALI..AN' (r.flgfi).—A Tamil caste of workers in granite. They wear tire sacred thread 
arid are not distinguishable From Patidi Tallinn 1 1 ‘arolt goldsmiths) in any respect except their 
occupation. They ate not allowed access to Km h manic a I temples in Cochin. 

Kallasan (3,85a). A iJli ssion of KAmmalans, who arc masons by occupation. They 
work only in lalerite. See Kaimaalan. 

Ksllattu Kiirup ( 37 ®)" — I he lowest division of Ambaiavjsiii. 

KjUn,TOlan (45»54®)*“Tte artisan class, divided into a ntimbsr of endogaitms sub* 
castes—Mata sari (carpenter), Kallasari (mason), Miusari (braver), Koi I an (blacksmith), Tatian 
(goldsmith) and Tolkollan (lea tiler-worker). As their sendees are much in requisition and as 
they earn better wages than unskilled labourers, they are still engaged in their hereditary occu¬ 
pations. The first five groups are socially on a par with each other. They all iiitsr-dlite. but 
do not in ter-marry. Hut the TolkoUans are considered inferior in status to the rest, and cannot 
touch them without causing pollution, probably on ;s ecount of their work in leather, which in 
its raw state is considered impure. Polyandry of the fraternal type was prevalent among them, 
several brothers marrying one wife and the children being treated as common to all. This prac¬ 
tice is now extinct. The Kurupi, who form a suh caste among them, are their priests a s well as 
barbers, and officiate at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. The Xatnnudans pollute the 
higher by approach within 24 fe^t* 

Kannkkun (13,19*).—A class of fishermen and boatmen, who polluted the holier castes 
by approach within a radius of 4 S f«ti They am also engaged in agriculture aid general 
labour. They are a very poor class, and very backward in point of education. 

Karriyan ( 3 .841).—Also called Kanlsan. They are professional astrologers, whose 
senkes arc In constant requisition for casting horoscopes and lor fixing propitious hours for 
marriage and other ceremonies. Many among (hem are employed as village school masters 
They are the most literate among the polluting castes. Their pollution distance was *4 feci, 

kaVaRA (7<}“)-—a Teiugu caste of basket makers. 

KAVUNDAX (3,680)—A title of Kongu Vellalu. 

Milan (0.276), A class of Kammaluns, who are hereditary blacksmiths. They arc called 
Karuvans tn the northern taluks. See Kasimnlan. 

KQNKANl HR AH MAM (9,661). — A branch of the Sarnswat sub-diviujon of Pancha Gaudas. 
They are so called because they are immigrants from Konkan. They speak the Konkani dialect 
of Marathi, and are found only in the southern taluks. They are Vaishnavites, and have well- 
eedowed temples of their own in the Statu, the Narabudiris and other Brahmans will not treat 
them as Brahmans; not* only will they not intcr-dioe with them, but they will not even allow 
them access to their temples and tanks. The Kcukanis return the compliment by terra ink 
from dining with other Brahmans nrd by refusing them admission to their temples By occn - 
pation they are mostly traders and shop-keepers but there are landholders also 

Mhotriyn {a,i«8}—Ksimtiiyas arc I rouped under several classes in the caste Table 
(if these, the indigenous Malayali Kshatriya* are known at either Tampnrans, T a «p a ™ 
or Tirumulpotb; this is a sub division not by caste bat by position, |’hs Taraparan 
are members of ruliog families, while Tampans are those who were once ml™. chicfs hul Jiave 
since lost their political power. AH the ret are Tire™ I pads, their women "are called Tar, 
purittls. Tiufipatlis and Kambashtaris respectively. Brahman males partake Q f t(]t . 
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prepared by them. Id their personal habits, observances and cere monies they are very like the 
Nambudiris, who act a* their priests in all ceremonies. They observe pollution for eleven days, 
follow the Marutn^kkatbayam law of succession, and have two marriages libs the Nayaxa, the 
Tiif 1" and the Samb&nd&afN* 

KUDU Ml CHETTI (16,104).—Konfcam Sudra* K who serve Konkatii Brahmans as their 
domestic servants, live in their midst and spe§k their language. They arc among the most 
illiterate classes of the population, but for capacity foi continued hard work they are unrivalled. 
They are employed 10 ail kinds of unskilled labour, and they ale also good boatmen* Their 
headman, styled Muppan, who was appointed by the Ruler of the S-ate, directed all their social 
concerns, Konkani Brahman* offcc:ate as their priests. 

"KurukkaL A sub-division of Nayars, who take part in the worship of non- 

Aryan tutelary deities m village temples called Kmms* 

KUSAVAN (3,39s),—lamil potters. 

Malayan —A lull tribe found chiefly in the Kodasseri and Palapilit forests. 

They do not differ much in appearance and hal>i!s from the Radons, except that they are less 
wild and less averse to manual labour than the latter. Besides collecting minor forest produce 
like the Kadans* they make ^ood bamboo mats and baskets. They are also good trackers and 
tree climbers. 

*Mnrar (2*016),—A division of A mb a lavas! s* who are temple musicians- They cat the 
food cooked by the other Ambal avails, but rone of the latter will partake of the meals prepared, 
by them. 

MnraaarJ (a 3,430)^ — A class of K animal an s, who are carpenters by occupation* Stt 
Kimmalan. 

Musari (1*460).—A division of Kammalaus, whose hereditary occupation is work in 
bell-meUI. Kammalan. 

Muttad (304).— Malayali Brahmans who arc said to have suffered social degradation 
for having tattooed their body with figures representing the weapons of Siva and for partaking 
of offerings made to that god + They perform some of the duties in the temples which Ambala- 
vasis perform and are therefore considered by some to belong to the latter class, hi t they also 
carry the idoh when taken out in processing which no Ambalavasi is entitled to do, and, like 
the El ay-ids. They follow the usages of Nambudiris. Their women arc called Man ay aromas,, 
who are gosh as like the Nambndkl wo men * 

NnmbisJL (41c).” An intermediate caste between Nam bud iris and Nayars, They am 
said to be the descendant* of certa-n Brahmans wiio were degraded for .issassinaiing one of the 
Eerumais. They wear the sacred thread* and observe pollution only for ten day* like the 
Brahmans, and Nambudlris oEEiciatc as priests in all their ceremonies. Their women are called 
Manolpaqs. Nambidi is also the title of some Nayar aristocrats. 

Notnblyassan A class of Ambalavasis, Fnshpakao is the generic name of this 

class, the particular |*>cal names being Nambiyassun* Nambiyar and UnnL Their duty consists 
in collecting flowers and making garlands for decorating jdols, while their women, who are 
called Fiulipatiis or Uralmianb, siug certain songs in Bhadfttkali temples and at the tafi 
marriage ceremonies of Nayars and others. Among them some follow Makkatha.vam and others 
M arumakkat h ay am, They are the only Amb&Lavaata, except Chakklyars, ThiyyaUunnis and 
Chengfitrhi Nanibiyara^ who weir the sacred thread. Their pollution period is ten days* 

Nambudirl (Si 9 i&). — i'hc Brahmans of Kerala. They follow the Makkathayaru system 
of marriage and inheritance, but as a mk only the eldest sons marry in their own caste, while 
the other members form Samb^ndham union with Kshatriya, Ambalavasi and Naysir women. 
Their women are gosh^i and arc called Antarjanams or AkattammarHi (in-door* ladies). They 
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generally marry afiGT puberty. And their chastity Is jealously ^niifded. The NamhudirLs are 
divided, o i the basis of cerfnirr sacerdotal rights and privileges enjoyed by ibeio. into tea social 
groups. The higbeit class enjoy at! the ten privilfcges, the next only mac and soon. The first 
six groups have the privilege of studying the Vedas, while the last lour have not The Veeiic 
Nanibudiris again are divided into three groups, of which the Adhyans occupy the highest 
position, the Asyans, the Intermediate, and the Samanyans, the lowest. The Asyans are 
entitled to perform Vagams or sacrifices, and the Samauyaos are not, while the Adbyins are 
above it, Among Vedm Kambudiris some are hereditary TiofrLs, who are the highest temple 
priests md whose authority is final in all matters of temple ritual, Yadbyans, who preside 
over the Yogams and Vedic schools at Trie bur and Tirunavaya, Vaidikans K who decide all 
matters relating to caste, and snmrrans, who preside over caste tribunal* The n a a-Vedic 
Kambudirrs also are divided into various groups Among them are the Mussads or 
Ashtavaidyans, whose hereditary occupation Is the study and practice of medicine, the Sas- 
trangakm, or more correctly Kshatrangakars ^military Brahmans), who are believed to be the 
descendants of the Brahmans who were engaged in miliiary service in former days, and the 
Gxammis, who were engaged in administering gram^ms or Nambudiri colonies. All the Nambudi* 
115 are divided, like other Brahmans, into exogam□ us g&irus* Their pollution period is ttn dayt. 

MAKjJOiATTt? PILLaI (sso)h—T amil Vellala .3 long domiciled in the country and 
therefore partaking of the character of the Nayars to some extent. The men wear the forc-tnft, 
and dress themselves like the Kay a is, while the women's dress looks more like that of Veilala 
women. They follow a system of marriage and inheritance* which is partly Tamil and partly 
Malayall. The tttii marriage is the regular marriage, but divorce is freely permitted* Divorced 
wemen and widows cannot marry, bul can form SamhifndAarx alliance with men of their own 
caste, The sons we entitled to inherit a fourth of their father's property, while the rest goes 
to his sister's children. Nanjanallu Pi] It is and Nayars do not Enter-many or iater-dine with 
each other, at least in Cochin, 

^pyar (142,6^7),—Once a military class of people, who. with the Nambudiris and 
AmbaLavasis, form the most characteristic section of the people of Cochin. Their martial spirit 
however has during a century of unbroken peace died out. but its traces still remain in some of 
their game3 r etc* They are however making considerable advance in other respects. 

English education has made considerable progress among them, and they are found in all the 
literate walks of life in large numbers. The great majority of the Nay am however ate petty 
farmers and agricultural labourers, though 1 here are several land-holders and substantial farmers 
among them. Domestic servants In well-to-do caste Hindu families are almost entirely recruited 
from this caste- The Nayars are divided into a number of .sub-wastes, most of which arc known 
by different names in Itritish Malabar, Cochin and Travantore. The highest sub-caste, for 
instance, is known as Kiri yam in Malabar, while in Cochin Ei is generally called Vdlayma* 
Next comes the ££udra Nayar, who h attached to Namhurfiri and Kshatriya houses for certain 
services, religions and domestic : if attached to the former, he is called Illatiu Nayar and + If to 
the latter. Swampalti! Nayar* Chanta Kafars are ;iEtendants on Rajas and chiefs, but the suh- 
caste is not indigenous to Cochin, Pallkhans are the palanquin bearers of Brahmans and 
Rajas, and Vallekadans are oil mongtfrj for temples nd NaiubmUri houses. Odattu Kayars tile 
temple beddings and Anduru Nayar* make earthen vessels far the temples, while Attikurnsai 
Naysrs or Chitikans act ad purifiers and quasi priests to the other Nayars. These are the main 
sub-divisions, but there arc shades of diflerences within each sub-caste which are too numerous 
and loo subtle to be dealt with here. Every Nayar hms a title affixed to bis name, which is con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Raja as a hereditary or personal distinction, while those who have received 
no title affix the title Nay or to their name*. The title does not indicate ono*s position in the 
caste hierarchy, as the Raja can confer any of these titles without reference to the sub-caste of 
the recipients. Acchan, Karta, Ksitnal and Mannadiyar are simony the titles of nobiliiy T while 
raiitkkiT* Kurup and Knruppal are the titles of those: who maintained JCaiurts^ or military 
gymiHsia* as a hereditary profession. Me non Is the title which was in the old days generally 
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conferred on the Nayars who followed literate occupations and which is now most in use among 
the middle classes. It is the only tide now conferred by the Raja as a personal distinction, 
but in these days many Nayars assume it without any such formality. 

NnyniH (15a).—An animistic tribe living in ihe outskirts of the jungles. Begging 
watching crops in the plains* besting for game in the jungles and collecting forest produce are 
their chief occupations. They are the latest and the most uncleanly people in the State, and 
eat the most dirty reptiles and vermins. Then approach within 72 feel polluted caste 
Hindus, Even Pulmyans and Parsyana considered themselves pointed by their approach. 

OTTA NAIKAK, OR OBOE (—Tetufltt tank diggers and earth workers. They 
are among the most illiterate classes in Cochin, but for earth work ihey are unrivalled. They 
are probably the most law abiding people in the State. 

iMrun (3*603),—A polluting caste according to the old caste system, whose hereditary 
occupation is sorcery and exorcism. Some of them still eittrebe that profession, but the great 
majority of them are aHricuiturists and mnbreEla makers. FratemaJ polyandry once prevailed 
among item* Their pollution distance was 34 feet. 

PANDARAN — A caste of Tamil priests and beggars. The Pandarans who 

have long been domiciled in Cochin are however neither priests nor beggars. Most of them are 
engaged in making pappudvm, the crisp pulse cakes much affected by the Malayans, The 
men have their tuft in front and dress like the Niyars, while the women dress like Tamil 
Sudras. Their home language here is MaJayalam, 

$ 

FANDtTATTAN (a*o6f)*— 1 Tamil goldsmith caste. They wear the sacred thread, but 
are not allowed access to Brahmnnkal temples and public tanks in Cochin. Their touch 
polluted the higher caste a. 

FAT HAN ( 3 t-7S)-—.Muslims of Afghan descent* The dsttig [» also assumed by Klmr 
who have no right lo it. Here they are employed! chiefly in subordinate Government service 
especially as peons and constables* 

*PlsJiBTtndl (1*459}*—A division of AmbaUvasls They make garlands Ear Idols and do 
other menial services in temples. Their women arc called Fttharasyars, They are said to be the 
descendants of a Brahman novice who* when about to be ordained a sjftyasi. rati away alter he 
was divested of the holy thread but before his head was completely shaved. In memory of this 
they are buried like sanyasis in a sitting position and the grave filled with salt and paddy* 
They inter-dine with Variyars, but not with any other division of AuibaUva.-iU. Their pollution 
period is n days, 

Pulayan (31,0-43)*—Agrestic serfs emancipated in 1&54. They are also called Cberj- 
roams* They are all engaged to field labont—ploughing, sowing, crop watch tog and reaping— 
and are generally paid in hind. They arc all poor arid illiterate, and live in the Confines of 
paddy Gats in miserable lints. They polluted the higher castes by approach within ft* feet. 
Farayans polluted them by touch* and Wayadis, ^ettuvans, UliaUns. etc., by approach* 

Piitluvfln (T70) 4 —A polluting caste according to old caste rules* They are professional 
beggars They also sing En serpnnt groves to the accompaniment of a quaint musical instrument 
called PvliupaAAudam. 

*Putuva1 (47 1 *}-—A division of Ambalavasls, who are stewards of temples* They do 
not dine or intermarry with other Anahalavuis, nor the latier (except ttarars) with them, Their 
women axe called Pud uva Easy an*, 

RAVUTTAN (1 =,917)*-—Muslims like JofiakaMAppNas, who iire the descendants of mixed 
unions or converts from the lower classes- They are immigrants from the east coast, and sp^.sk 
Tamil. They are mostly petty shop-keepers. 

SAIYID (4i)— A Musalmnn tribts From Upper India. They are regarded as the direct 
descendants of the Prophet, and are therefore the highest sect of Musalinun*., 
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*S*maa|«ii f S 7 —This caste ia not indigenous to Cocbi», and those who have returned 

themselves as Saraaotans are cither natives of British Malabar or are Nayar aristocrats who 
have of late begun to like to be considered to be superior to the ordinary Nayars io caste. 
Samac la ns art said to Juve sprung from the union of Kshatriya males and Nayar females. 
Like the Kshatriyus, they observe pollution for ii days, but do not wear the sacred thread. 

Sambuvnn iParayan, old style) {*1,914).—An agricultural labourer caste, the lowest in the 
social scale. They polluted the higher castes by approach within 7a feet. Many among them 
live by making mats and baskets and practising witchcraft. As magicians they are much 
feared, especially by the lower classes. Their principal cull is the <xti, the patron goddess of 
which is Nili of KalJadikod. They are the only caste in Cochin that eat beef. The Tamil 
Parayms are superior to them En status, 

SHABI (2S7).— A Muslim sect. 

SlIiilK (so*)._A Muslim Lribe from Upper India. They are the descendants of the 
first three Caliphs or successors of the Prophet, and are therefore second only to the Saiyids in 
racial purity and serial precedence. 


Tamil brahman {*i T 7s+),“They are locally known as Pattars, and are more numerous 
in the State than the Nambudiris. They are immigrants from the neighbouring Tamil Districts 
and settled in the State at different periods. They retain the customs and the usages of the 
cast coast, bui many among them, especially the earlier immigrants, have by their contact with 
the Malayalis for centuries made some change in their manners and customs, such as the weiring 
ol mundut by many of their males, the observance of pollution by touch, approach. & c By 
thetr intelligence, education and enterprise they have attained a pram meat position everywhere. 
They are employed in all grades of Government service, and ana conspicuous in all tlie learned 
professions. A good many of them are traders, monsj-Jeaders. land-holders and farm-rs while 
the poorer among them are engaged in domsstic service. They have rendered their plrsoml 
service indispensable to all the princely and aristocratic family, where large numbers of litem 
are employed in various capacities, especially as cooks. They are as good Brahmans as the 
highest class o! Nambudiris from a spiritual point of view, but the tatter will not admit such 
equality. Nambudiri women, for instance, will not take the meals cooked by Patur Brahmans 
nor will the tnsn allow them to take part in their religious ceremonies. They lre also noi 
allowed access to the inner shrine, of Nambudiri temples. Nor are they permitted to touch the 
Natnbtidiria when engaged iu their devotions and ctreenoqi&s. 


TARA KAN (9=9,1.—A trading class of Tamil Sudias, who settled 0ft ^ side of the 
Palghat gap to act as trade medium i*tween the Malayalam and Tamil countries Tamtan 
meaning literally a broker. They gradually adopted the customs and usages of t ' he N 

escept in regard to marriage and inheritance, and have in recent years been practically i asitllI . 
luted with them* 

Tattan (S.9S<1).-A division of Zulu* who am gold and silver-smiths. K am* 

luataa* 


Ttilyyattunnl <r*>.-A division of Ambalavasi,, whose occupation is the perform¬ 
ance of ceremonies in Bhagavatl temples called Tiyyat^m. in which they pai at the image of 
the goddess on the floor and chant certain propitiatory s ot.g S , especially to check the .preid of 
small-pox. They are also called TiyyaUu Nambiyars. Some among them follow MakfeatUvam 

and others Maninakkaihayam, Their pollution period b ten dav* -Tk i 

•n p 1 t _ , . 5 tetl aa ^ Sl ^ el r women m* called 

Piishprois or Brahman is. 


Toikollao (iiSTa) A division of Xummalans. who work b I ealher . &e Kaminajail 
TOTT 1 VAN (rq(S).—A Telugu cultivating caste. 


Otlatan (778)-A hill tribe living in the outskirts of jungles. They are 

engaged in felling trees, in scooping out logs for boats and In agricultural In' 
approach pollutes Pu lay a ns and Parity ans, ’ 


chiefly 

Their 
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Vodukan <r. 3 i 3 >~Found chiefly In the Chittur Taluk. They ire .lightly superior to the 
Jluvaos id social status. They pursue agriculture and general labour, 

.. YW ** ( j- l,6 f 4 1 ) ^ A CaSte ° f iishanaa *** boatmen. The fishermen and boatmen of 
thts coast ateidtfUtd into four endogenous groups* *«.. Sankhau, Bharatan, Amukkuvan ftnd 

Mukkuvan. Of these, Aryans belong to the first £rn tt p t and V» 1 „, to the second, Amufcku- 
who form a sub-caste of Areyans, are the priests of Valins as well a. of Aravins. 
Among the Valins again there are four esogamous divisions called Ilhmu They are Aliyskad. 
bunalu, Viisyagiriyam and VazhapiJU. Each division ba s its own headman, called Anya,, who 

13 JET* * thC Ruler ° f tte Sla *' each headman there „ subordinate social heads 

ca led Ponambius, who are appointed by the Arayar himself, The Valins had the exclusive 

privilege of fishing in the backwater* an! rowing Hts Highness' escort snake boats. Their 
pollution distance was 3 a feet. 


VALLUVAN <*tu).-A Tamil caste of priests to Parey ids. They consider themselves- 
superior to Parayans and will not dine or intcr-marry with them 

\ AM van (8 S 6).—Konkatu Vabyans. They wear the sacred thread, and resemble 
Konkant Brahmans in their habits. They have their own priests, who are called Panditans. 

hty are mostly petty traders. These Vaniyans are to be distinguished from Chakkans, who 
are also called by that name, Their pollution period is twelve days, 

VANNAN (443).—.Tamil washerman 

* Variya, ( 3 ,aa«).—The most numerous division of Ambdavasis. Their hereditary 
occupation is making Rower garlands for idols and sweeping temple premises. They inter-dine 
with Pisharodis. but with no other division of Ambalavasis. Their women are called Varasyars 
and their pollution period is ia days. Th ? Vanya re are the most progressive among Ambala' 
vasis in point of English education. 

Ve takks Malayan (2,699). Low caste Sudras, who are hereditary barbers to the Nay are 
and the higher castes. They are tike the Nayars in their customs and usages but are not 
allowed access to Ikahmamca! temples and public tanks. They inter-dine but not inter marry 
with Veluttcdans. Unlike the Naj are and other low cl a ss Sudras, Ve I ak Ire Italians observe 
birth and death pollution only for ten days, and Brahmans give them holy water tor purification 
after pollution. Toeir touch pollutes Nayars and those above them. 

veian (jo.S^S)—Washermen to the higher polluting castes, whose services are also 
required by Nayni and other caste women for purification after delivery and monthly periods. 
There are several herbalists and MMoisti among them, Plucking coconuts is one of their chief 
occupations in ihe south. Their pollution dijUnce was 32 feet* 

yei.lalaN (5.^9)—The great cultivating caste of the Tamil countries and the highest 
division among the Tamil Sudras. The great majority of Vellilans in Cochin belong to” the 
eastern villages of the Chittur Taiuk bordering Coimbatore. 

•Vfliuttedan (3,911).—Low caste Sudras, who are hereditary washermen to the N«yire 
and the higher castes. They are like the YeJakUyalavins in all respects except in regard to 
th£ period of pulluLiqrL 


Vettuvan (11.797)—Emancipated agriculture! serfs, who live mainly in the outskirts of 
the jungles. They are. as thetr Dam• implies, hunlire by occupation. Ths great majority of 
them however are now agriculture] labourer* and collectors of forest produce. Vettnvani and 

Pul ay a ns polluted each other by approach. Their p >11 u lion disUnce for the higher atta Wl , 
72 led, 

Vllkurup (1,779). The same caste as Totkollaus Some of them were in Hie old days 
engaged in making bows and arrows* henc^ ihz mine. 

WHITE JEW (144).—One of the two divisions of the local Jews* They are consi¬ 
dered the only Jews here of pure and unmised origin. They preserve their ricUl pilr j ty allt j 
light complexion to a remarkable extent, notwithstanding their being here for many centuries. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE FOREST TRIBES OF COCHIN. 

[Contributed by Mr* A. Govinda Metton, M* A* {Oxon)^ 

Retired Conservator of Forests i Cochin Sfo/c. ] 

There are three forest tribes in Cochin. They are the K ad sirs, * the 
Nattu Malayans and the Kongu Malayans. 

2, The name Radars signifies foresi^dwellcrs* They inhabit the interior 
forest tracts and never the outskirts or areas adjoining plains. They are invan- 
ably (Lark coloured, have pouting thick lips and frizzly hair and are stout and 
muscular. Dr, Keane, in his Living Races of Mankind says : 

" There is good evidence to show that the first arrivals in India were a 
black people, most probably Negritos, who made their way from Maiayasia 
round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan foot hills, and then spread over the 
Peninsula without ever reaching Ceylon. At present there are no distinctly 
Negrito communities in the land, nor has any clear trace oE a distinctly Negrito 
language yet been discovered. But distinctly Negrito features crop up continual¬ 
ly in all the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin over against 
Ceylon. The Negritos, in fact, have been absorbed or largely assimilated by 
the later intruders, and, as of these there are four separate stocks, we call these 
Negritos the submerged fifth. There is ample evidence for the submergence 
since they arrived, if not in the early, certainly in the Tertiary period many 
thousands of years ago. " The Radars have Negrito characteristics blended 
with those of other races and are not racially pure in any sense of the word. 

3, The dress of the Kadars in old days consisted of a white or coloured 
loin-clolh for men and a coloured cloth and bodice for women. The latter wore 
glass bangles, coloured beads, couri necklaces and ado ear-rings. They also 
stick into their hair, which is tied into a knot at the back, combs of bamboo or 
oda for ornamentation. Males too grew their hair in full and did it into a knot 
at the back like females, 5 moot he rung it with a gloss of cocoanut or gingelly oil. 
Of late they get their hair cropped in imitation of the people of the plains. They 
have scarcely any hair on their face except a little on the chin and on the upper 
lip, which they never shave. 

Both males and females file the incisor teeth of the upper and lower jaws. 
The origin of this custom is lost in obscurity and we can only make conjectures 
about it. The Kadan himself says that it is done for beauty, 

4, “ Without weapons man is but a feeble creature : the most powerful 
athlete or even a company of athletes would stand but a poor chance against the 
tiger of the jungle." Except his root-digger or koorau-koL and bill-hook the 
Kadan has no weapon at all. These two instruments meet all his requirements 
whether of offence or of defence. He is not much given to offence, being gentle 
and inoffensive by nature, and his occasions of defence are also very rare. His 
keenness of hearing and smell saves him from all danger. The distant approach 
of his enemy, the elephant, the tiger, the bear, the panther and other wild ani¬ 
mals, is conveyed to him by his sense of smell and hearing ; and he gives a wide 
berth to these enemies. Casualties through wild animals coming upon the 

* A,'jjsbjr,- Ls ihc BintitiLiT A (td/jr i r the jiSuniE i ft flit: Malayslanl taDj^iLagc H nz Ali.r,ri t- tascd 

a* thi plani on Hit jJVAlasy ol English pJnr.ili. and from this l irttiw AW.-r^ IwhLch is sTrkslj the 

MftfciyMam plural) baa aUo been formed. 
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Kadars unaware are very rare. Their children shoot birds with bow and arrows 
and with catapult; * but these pastimes are not cultivated beyond adolescence. 
The axe has lately been introduced in connection with wood-cutting ; but its use 
has not yet become common. 

5. The Kadars live in huts, 15 to 20 oE which are grouped together to 
form a village. The selection of the site for the village is based on consider¬ 
ations of food and water supply ; and a spot where there is a perennial supply of 
water close by to quench their thirst, and "where they could, without distant 
journeys or other difficulties, procure jungle roots and tubers to appease their 
hunger, is chosen for locating their huts. These huts are but temporary struc¬ 
tures, easily improvised of readily available materials like saplings and poles of 
various forest growths, bamboos, odas, fibres of various climbers and Wanes and 
leaves of oda and teak and punna (** Dtilestia paiiagytta), But they are very 
artistic and neat, and the oda leaf thatching lasts half a decade. The floor is 
sometimes slightly raised, earth being dumped in and beaten down hard for the 
purpose. Of furniture there is practically nothing in the modern ser.se of the 
word- Some coarse grass mats made by themselves and a few cots of bamboo 
posts and split bamboo rods or thazhuthah are the sole appurtenances to their 
dwellings. Food is cooked in a corner of the hut in earthen-ware vessels or 
tins. 


6. It is not a matter of great concern to the Kadars to abandon their 
huts wrhen they want to shift to a new area. They have but few possessions of 
value to take with them. A few earthen-ware vessels, mats, their carrying*bas¬ 
ket called pooni made by themselves of oda or rattan, their bill-hooks and dig¬ 
ging poles and their fire-making implements which they cal] tkakknmukki are 
the only things they have to remove to their new abode. There is another 
utensil used for carrying water. It is a tube consisting of a few nodes of the 
thick bamboo ( Bambusa artmdinacta) with the internode plates knocked out. 
But this is a cheap and easily procurable article, so much so that it is left be¬ 
hind in the abandoned hut when they migrated. 

7. The fire-making implements of the Kadars comprise a piece of steel, 
a bit of quartz and the floss from the fronds of Borassus flabdlifer (palmyra 
palm or brab tree) carried in a scooped out seed of Entada scmtdtns. With 
these the Kadars produce fire easily whenever and wherever they want it.| 
There is no religious significance or any other kind of importance attached to 
this affair. 

8 . In olden days the Kadars lived chiefly on jungle roots and tubers. 
They are not vegetarians and they like all sorts of game and fish, hut the bison 
and the bear are two animals which no Kadan will touch living or dead. They 
are very fond of honey and the honey-gathering season is accordingly a jolly 
time for them. 


9, Marriages among the Ivadars are usually arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties; but instances of the contracting parties themselves coming 
to an understanding are not rare. Exogamy is the usual custom but endogamy 
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also is not unknown. Marriage with one's sister or her daughter or with one’s 
brother’s daughter is entirely forbidden; but marriages between sister’s or bro¬ 
ther’s children are allowed. Girls are never married before puberty and boys 
rarely before 35. The best marriages are those contracted between members of 
different villages {pathits) and not between members of the same village. As 
a token of betrothal the contracting parties through their parents or near kins* 
men exchange some forest produce. Dowries consist of forest produce or 
articles made by themselves. Of late years money transactions also have been 
introduced to the detriment of the tribe. This unhappy development is to be 
attributed to their contact with civilization from the plains. The real marriage 
ceremony consists of feasting at the huts of the bride and bridegroom for a day, 
or two at the most. Tkaii tying which was unknown in old days has been in* 
traduced lately; and gold chains and bangles which also were unknown are now 
substituted for their primitive ornaments. The marriage tie is very loose and 
either party is free to sever it whenever he or she wants to do so. But instances 
of such desertion or divorce were practically unknown so long as the lust of 
civilized man from the plains was content to leave these innocent and harmless 
people to themselves. 

to. Sexual intercourse among the Kadars is not effected within 
their huts but at a trysting place in the jungle agreed to between husband and 
wife. They go different ways and meet at the agreed place in the course of the 
day. After the intercourse both take a bath, completely immersing themselves 
under water, and return home. This custom is of peculiar significance in view 
of the fact that the Kadars do not bathe daily even though they have perennial 
streams in their midst. The males bathe every other day or even less frequently, 
while the females have their baths at longer intervals. The advent of men from 
the plains has brought about a radical change in these sexual habits of the 
Kadats, The former do not leave Lhe Kadar women alone; and, according to their 
usage, they have connection with these women within their huts, making it a 
matter of daily routine. The Kadars in their original state had sexual connections 
few and far between as they never knew their wives in their huts. Comparisons 
are odious; but one fears that civilized man does not stand to gain much when he 
is compared with these primitive people in the above respect. 

11. During the period of pregnancy the Kadar women go about their 
usual vocations in their ordinary dress.* The accouchement takes place in a 
small hut built for the purpose and removed from the usual abode. There are 
no professional mid wives among the Kadars but elderly dames attend the lying- 
in, A decoction ol certain medicinal herbs and roots is taken both morning 
and evening during the lying-in period., and they partake of the usual diet. The 
mother suckles the baby for as long as she cares to, after which the baby is 
gradually given adult’s food. Though women are considered unclean for three 
months alter child-birth, the period of actual hirth pollution is limited to ten 
days after which the mother and baby are bathed aid admitted into the family 
circle. The temporary abode :s then consigned to flames. Likewise the monthly 
period also is observed by them with great strictness. The woman dwells in a 
small hut put op for the purpose at a short distanc.* from the usual abode. 
Food and drink for her are left at some distance from the hut and she takes it. 
On lhe morning of the 4th day she bathes in the river close by, immersing her¬ 
self completely under water, and sets fire to the temporary hut. 
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13, The ceremony of naming the new born infant is usually performed 
on the 10th day after childbirth, but it may be postponed to any later date beFore 
the expiry of six months. Generally it is the father that performs this ceremony 
but sometimes it is done by the Mooppan (the village headman). The performer 
sprinkles some cold water over the baby and calls out its name three times. 
A feast on a small scale is usually held on the occasion. The ceremony has 
apparently no religious significance. The ceremonies of the ear-boring and 
nose-boring ol the infant are also performed on the naming day but may some¬ 
times be postponed to any other convenient date. The’operattons are most 
commonly undertaken by the Alooppan', but in his absence they are done by 
the father or by any other male member of his village. A lighted lamp is placed 
before the child and ancestral blessing is invoked before the operations. 

13. The marriage tie among the Kadars, as stated elsewhere, is very 
loose. Either party is at liberty to quit the other whenever he or she likes to 
do so, but this privilege was very seldom, if ever, resorted to in old days. The 
divorced wife or husband could easily take another mate. No council of elders 
is called in nor does any expulsion from the community take place in connection 
with divorces,* The divorced party lives with his or her parents or separately 
according to choice, and attends to all usual vocations. If there are any children 
from the dissolved union, they usually remain under the father's protection. 

14. The institutions of polygamy and polyandry are absolutely unknown 
among the Kadars. During my 29 years' service in the Forest department, not 
a single instance has come to my knowledge of any one man keeping more than 
one wife or woman, or of any one woman having more than one man at a time. 
It is true that the marriage tie is very loose among them, but the wholesome 
principle of “one mate at a time" is rigidly adhered to.f 

15. The father is the head of the family and he controls and directs 
everything. His wife and children are obedient to his behests. The work of 
food-gathering is shared by all. No one is a drone in the family circle except 
children, very old people and invalids, 

16. The son inherits the father's possessions, if any. After the father’s 
death the son or sons are bound to look after the widow so long as she remains 
single. Widowed girls go to the parental roof for protection. The civic life 
of the village is under the control of the Alooppan who is appointed by His 
Highness the Maharaja on the recommendation of the head of the Forest 
department. Alooppan ship is generally inherited by the sister’s son. The 
Mooppan s position carries no material advantages with it, but there are certain 
distinct disadvantages accompanying it- Thus manual labour is considered 
derogatory to a Alooppan s dignity and prestige and, as Kadars cannot escape 
starvation if they do no manual work, the unfortunate Alooppan finds himself 
condemned to honourable idleness and its unpleasant sequel. For this reason 
no one is willing to accept this strange honour and the tribe is now without 
their 1Mooppan or chief. The Symbol of this dignitary's authority is a walking 
stick mounted with silver bearing the Cochin coat-of-arms. When the chief’s 
place is vacant, the stick is returned to the Conservator of Forests. In rare 
cases disputes among the villagers used to be settled by Mooppans\ but ordinarily 
they are taken fur adjudication to the Forest department whose decision is 
accepted as final. 

* Mr- AiLanlhakrtsItni A^yar'* statement to ihv contrary eb wiofiR. 
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i;r- The Radars worship demons of various denominations, tree-spirits, 

Malavas&i (hill-ruler), and Ayyappon* They revere these spirits and demons. 
patrons of villages, protectors of springs and dwellers in forests and caves. The 
blessings of departed ancestors are invoked in all their undertakings besides the 
blessings of spirits and demons. A stone set up at the base of a tree is all their 
temple. Offerings of various sorts are made to it. The poofart (priest) is 
usually the headman of the village and, in his absence, any male member takes 
the place. Priests skilled in driving off demons and spirits are got from the 
plains whenever their services are required, 

18. The dead are buried with the head always towards the south. The 
body is washed and covered with a piece of new cloth before being taken to the °* 

grave dug some distance Irom the village. A handful of rice is thrown over 
the dead body in the grave before it is covered with earth. Near relatives and 
other members of the village weep when any one dies. No kind of memorial or 
mark is erected over the grave. Nor is any article which was owned by the 
deceased buried with the dead body. The Radars observe no death pollution. 

If the dead person happened to be an elderly male (past middle age), he will 
find a piace in the niche of ancestor worship and his blessings will be invoked 
in all future undertakings. Barring this, there will be no vestige of the deceased 
remaining. There are many Cromlechs and Dolmens lying scattered about ill 
the forests of Cochin, but they appear to be connected in no way with the 
burial or any other cere morn of the Radars. Indeed these people have not the 
remotest idea as to how or when these things came into existence, 

jg. The Radars are engaged in the collection of the minor produce of 
the forests like honey, wax, cardamoms, etc. They also help in elephant-captur- occupation 
ing operations and take part in other activities too of the Forest department. 

Without their help this department and the contractors who work under it will 
certainly find it very difficult to do their work satisfactorily. In old days the 
wages of the Radars were paid in kind and not in cash, the payment being 
limited to the day’s radons. The Forest department then did its work depart¬ 
mental^ and only Radars were employed for the purpose. Later on, with the 
introduction of the contract system of working, contractors arrived and they 
brought labour from the plains. The employment of workmen from the plains 
involved payment of wages in money; but these labourers did not displace the 
Radars altogether, for the latter were indispensable for certain kinds of work. 

The system of paying one set of labourers in kind and another in cash was 
found to be unsatisfactory; and therefore the wives of the Radars also began to 
be paid in money. The latter now claim and obtain the same rate of wages as 
is paid to workmen from the plains. That the Radars have not gained by this 
change will be clear when we examine their present condition. 

Though the Radars are allowed by the State to cultivate forest lands 
free of any tax, they do not take much advantage of this concession. One reason 
for their apathy is that they do not like to lake to any pursuit which their ances¬ 
tors did not follow. Another reason is that they have no protective measures 
against the damage caused by wild elephants. Cultivation on a large scale will 
therefore mean sheer waste of labour. And their activities in this sphere arc 

therefore limited to a few bananas, yams and kitchen vegetables planted round 
their huts. 

Some of the Radars keep a few head of cattle and goats now a days, for 
they are allowed free grazing of their cattle by the Government, Cat tie-rearing 
is nol, however, likely to thrive among them, for it will be very difficult for 
them to market their dairy products. 
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20. The Radars are thus allowed free cultivation of land and grazing of 
cattle. They are also permitted to travel, free of charges, by the State Forest 
Tramway* And once evety year, during the Malabar festival of Onam, the 
State distributes presents of clothes, trinkets, tobacco* etc., to all Kadars through 
the agency of the Forest department. In return for these concessions and 
presents, the Kadars are bound to serve the Stale when called upon to do so. 
But they will be paid due wages for their services- 

21. Both males and females indulge in a sort of dance, but they never 
have it mixed. The females' dance is a sort of merry-go-round to the 
accompaniment of singing, drumming and a monotonous tune from a sort of 
flute. There is no keeping time. The body is swayed backwards and forwards 
with occasional clapping. The drummers and musicians are males. The males' 
dance is a sort of chase of game by tiger or panther accompanied, as in the 
females' dance, by drumming and fluting. There is no religious significance 
attached to either dance. The usual season for these dances is the hot weather 
(April and May) when the collection of honey and wax is at its highest. This 
is the **harvest time" of the Kadars when they get a good return for their 
labour from the minor produce contractor. And they generally enjoy a good 
feed of honey, grabbing it from the tree tops before the comb is taken to the 
contractor. 

22. We have seen how contractors and labourers from the plains arrived 
when the Forest department introduced the contract system of work. The 
opening of the State Forest Tramway not only facilitated communication 
between the hills and the plains but also led considerable numbers of people 
(working in the Tramway department) to reside up the hills. In this way the 
Kadars were brought into direct, almost intimate, contact with the people of the 
low country. Unfortunately most of the latter were labourers belonging to the 
lower classes. What the influence of this contact has been and how the 
conditions of the Kadars 1 life have been altered as a result of this clash 
between the primitive culture of the hills and the higher and more developed 
culture of the plains are questions that should be examined in this connection. 

23. It has already been remarked that, of old, the food of the Kadars 
was simple, nourishing, and natural to their surroundings and circumstances. 
They were accordingly a strong, sturdy and muscular set of people possessed 
of great powers of endurance, so much so that they could easily carry loads of 
substantia] weight on their backs (they never carried loads on their heads) for 
long distances. The contact with people from the plains has wrought a most 
lamentable change in the Kadars Rice was introduced from the low country 
and the Kadars preferred rice diet to their wholesome roots and tubers. The 
contractors also took with them arrack and opium to tempL the Kadars and get 
the most out of ihe poor people for the lowest possible payment. And the 
Kadars fell. They now drink hard and spend the greater part of their eamingS 
in arrack and opium. Rice diet and coffee (for they have taken to coffee also in 
imitation oE their civilized'brethren of the low country), *arrack and opium have 
made them physical wrecks, subject to ailments and diseases which were of old 
unknown in their primitive domains* Cholera and smalbpox have made their 
unwelcome appearance among them. Diabetes and albuminuria* which were 
powerless against the Kadars so long as they lived their old life of simplicity, 

*A» Jirntli step «» "Ptflwd ln Foreai -uva amt IJij. activated the «vl| beyond measure. This hoe 
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activity and wholesome diet, have already cast their baneful eye on these 
fallen people. And the vitality of the Kadars having been lowered to a 
dangerous extent they are not in a position to withstand these diseases. 

The opening of a dispensary on the hills has not tended to better their 
condition but has, on the other hand, made it worse. They are fast forgetting 
their knowledge of indigenous roots and herbs and at the same time they have 
not much faith in allopathic medicines. If at all they attend the dispensary, 
it is chiefly for the surgical dressing of wounds and not lor ordinary ailments. 

54. If the physical health of the Kadars has been undermined and ruined 
almost permanently as a result of their contact with the people of the low deterioration 
country, their moral health also has been deeply tainted by the same influence. 

When the dark avenues of the primeval forests echoed under the tread of the 
greedy contractor and his assistants, and the screech of the steam engine of the 
Forest Tramway first reverberated through the hills and vales, they proclaimed 
that the Civilized Man, the Destroyer, had set his foot within the lair precincts 
of the Kadars' domains. It was observed that the lust of the people from the 
plains did not leave the Kadar women alone. Promiscuous intercourse for years 
between the new arrivals and these women has infected the whole tribe with 
syphilis, the first fruits of civilization. The primitive purity of the Kadar women 
was tainted for ever and their ideals of chastity have been brought into adjust¬ 
ment with those of the low class people of the plains with whom they were 
brought into touch. Moral and physical deterioration has followed and the rising 
generations show mixed and tainted blood. The employment of Kadar labour 
in the coffee estates of the Nelliampathi hills has very much aggravated the evil. 

In the estates the Kadars come into contact with Tamil labourers of the lowest 
classes. The surroundings, food, and other influences in this new sphere are 
entirely different from those the Kadars are generally accustomed to. There is 
free scope to indulge in arrack and opium in the estates, and the Kadars try to 
ape the filthy ways of the dissolute Tamil labourers. The Kadar children, born 
in the estates are all tainted and cannot be distinguished from the puny and 
sickly progeny of the Tamil labourer, 

25. In other directions also the Kadars have lost heavily by their contact 
with civilization. Their outlook on life seems to have been affected detri- Discontent 
mentally by this. They were one of the happiest groups of people, because they ESSE"** 1 
were supremely cotented with their lot For one thing, Lhey always lived above 
want, and all were equally rich or equally poor so that there was no room for 
envy, heart-burn and the allied plagues of civilized society. No economic 
depression could blight their prosperity. They were free from many of the 
diseases that levy their daily toll from civilized regions and they had their 
effective herbs and other remedies for the few ailments that visited them. Their 
wants were few and simple and these were easily satisfied. 

Now. however, they have partaken of the forbidden fruit, and new desires 
and ambitions beyond their reach have been kindled in their humble breasts. 

The Kadars began to compare their habits and ways of life with those followed 
by people who were supposed to be superior to them, and in their simplicity 
and innocence they thought that progress for them lay in the direction of becom¬ 
ing civilized by imitating the ways of their bogus superiors. They accordingly 
went in for things which served only to ruin them. Thus the old simplicity in 
their dress began to disappear and they became acquainted with Tinnevelly 
sar te$, Benares silk banyans and Manchester twill shirts. The women wanted 
gold chains and bangles, gold or gilt ear-rings and rings for their fingers. They 
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compared their lot with that of their civilized brethren and in their ignorance 
thought that the latter were ideally happy whereas they themselves were 
destined to be supremely miserable. The blessed contentment which made 
their life a long and happy holiday to them in days of old deserted them and with 
it departed their happiness* And the discomfort which rises from vague desires 
impossible to fulfil and from the absence of a definite purpose in life is now the 
distinguishing feature of a Kadan's life. 

36. Another baneful result of the contact with men from the plains is 
that the Kadars have lost thdr primitive simplicity and honesty and taken to 
ways of deceit and hypocrisy. They were of old as innocent and truthful as little 
children- Violence and crimes were practically unknown among them, their 
character being essentially gentle and peace-loving. But their association with 
their low country compatriots has made them adepts in lying and cheating. 
Originally it was very difficult to get the truth from a Kadan not because he 
liked to prevaricate or hide it, but because he was naturally shy. He is least 
inclined to displease or offend anybody, so much so that his answers depended 
on the way in which the questions were put to him. If he were approached 
properly, he became frank and gave candid replies to all enquiries. 

27. Naturally the Kadan had no education in the sense in which we use 
the word. But he might perhaps haw justly claimed a higher kind of education 
in that 

'His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 

A philanthropic missionary, who had unfortunately the ideas of proselytism in 
his head, started a primary school some years ago and the institution throve 
pretty well. But one morning the missionary's agent, the school master, put 
into the hands of the pupils a book of catechism on Jesus Christ’s Nativity, 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, when the pupils in a body left and never again 
crossed the threshold of the school, which had therefore to be closed for 
good. The Kadars are included among the so-called depressed classes 4 ', and 
the Protector of the depressed classes accordingly opened a school for them on 
the hills. But the school does not appear to be worked on proper lines. It is 
not a knowledge of the three "R^s that the Kadars chiefly want. If at all they 
are to be educated, it is vocational knowledge that should be imparted to them. 
The training given to them must enable them to make the best use of the raw 
materials of the forest. If they could be taught to convert these materials into 
marketable products of utility, it will benefit them as well as others. Literacy 
among Kadars even of the most rudimentary type is not, in my opinion, con¬ 
ducive to their welfare. Their education should not wean them away from their 
ancestral and original callings but should supplement them. Any education which 
is calculated to turn the Kadan’s mind and inclination to paths other than those 
which his ancestors were accustomed to, and which he also should legitimately 
and naturally follow, is bound to throw'him out of gear with his environment, 
so much so that he will become unfit fur the Kadar society. At the same time 
he will not be an acquisition to any other society. In short, he will lose his 
Kadar moorings and will not get into any safer haven. As a matter of fact, the 
boys who attend the Kadar school are known to develop a dislike for their 
ancestral pursuits. They want to live like the officers of the Forest and Tram¬ 
way departments 1 
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28. The sum total of the influences to which the Kadars have been 

subjected in their contact with civili- 
zation is that they have undergone an 
all-round deterioration. A spirit of 
restlessness or discomfort has invaded 
their life. Their adaptation lo their 
environment has been seriously im¬ 
paired because the new conditions of 
their life are incompatible with the 

environment. In the circumstances they must deteriorate and decay. And 
what we actually find is that they have been decaying. The returns of Kadars 
at 3 successive censuses shown in the margin conclusively prove this. As 
matters stand at present the tribe is doomed, and its utter extinction is but the 
question of a few decades. 

29. The wisest policy in the circumstances would appear to be to leave 

the Kadars alone. They' have to be saved both trorn their friends and their measures 
enemies. The type of education that is now imparted to the Kadar boys must 
be forthwith changed. If we have nothing belter to give them than the educa¬ 
tion which is given to our boys, let us at least desist from thrusting an unsuit¬ 
able system of instruction on them. Let us also banish arrack: and opium from 
the Kadars* domains. While absolute non-interference with their habits and 
ways of life is essential, active and stern interference is urgently required to 
ensure the safety of Kadar women from the ravages of the syphilis-breeding 
wretches of the plains. And effective medical treatment must at once he resorted 
to so that the venereal diseases, which are now widely prevalent among the 
Kadars, and which have very much lowered their vitality and fertility, might be 
eradicated once for all. If these or similar measures are urgently adopted, per¬ 
haps these people may be saved from their impending doom of speedy extinction, 
and they may once more develop their innate qualities of natural nubility and 
simplicity and child-like goodness, gentleness, and innocence to thrive once 
again in their native home. 

30. The Kadars maintain that they are superior to the Malayans, but 

the latter contend that they are of a higher status than the Kadars. As their Nuttu M»ia 
name implies, the Malayans are hill tribes, but they inhabit the forests skirting **"* 
the plains. Owing to their proximity to the plains, they have been for long in 
contact with the inhabitants of the low country, and are practically one with the 
low country population. There is a good deal of admixture in their blood and 
they have more nr less the same physical features and complexion as their low 
country neighbours, whom they try to imitate in their manners, customs and 
habits, and with whom they have begun to form open alliances, so much so that 
in a decade or two it will be almost impossible to come across a Nattu Malayan 
except in name. They have lost much of their primitive condition. They profess 
a mixture of Animism and Hinduism, and the latter element is gradually becom¬ 
ing more and more predominant. Their habitations aie semi-permanent or even 
permanent and they are getting rid of their wandering habits gradually. 1 hey 
are taking to agriculture which leads them to adopt a settled life in permanent 
abodes. They also rear cattle, goals and poultry, the produce oE whiCu they sell 
to their low country neighbours. The Malayans have grown as dtteLifjl and 
cunning as their low country neighbours whose daily influence on them cannot 
but leave its impress on them. Rice is the chief article of their diet with jungle 
roots and (uliers to supplement They observe all the ceremonies of their low 
country neighbours but in a cheaper style owing to their poverty. The Forest 
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department does not find the services of the Malayans indispensable, because 
their low country neighbours have taken their place. 

The census statistics show that the tribe has been steadily increasing 

tn numbers. It Is therefore obvious 
that the Malayans have adapted them¬ 
selves successfully to the new condi¬ 
tions arising from their contact with 
the plains. And for this reason they 
may be expected to thrive, 

31. The Kongu Malayans hail from the forests of the Tamil country. 
Their habits, customs and manners are similar to those of Lhe Tamil Sudras 
except in respect nl their marriage ceremony which is very peculiar. After lhe 
selection u( the bride by the parents of the bridegroom, the latter goes for the 
first lime to the house of the bride. There the bride’s parents receive in the 
presence of four or more witnesses, a sum not less than 3 rupees from the bride¬ 
groom as the prince of their daughter. After the usual feasting and merry-making 
th e bride Is escorted to the house of the bridegroom. Subsequently, if at any 
time a divorce is resorted to on any account whatever, the bridegroom returns 
his wife to her parents after receiving back, in the presence of the same four 
witnesses if possible, the price-money he gave at the time of his marriage. 
Marriage is, therefore, considered as a mercantile business in wl ich the com¬ 
modity, if found unfit for the purchaser, is returned to the owner and the 
purchase money thereof taken back. Instances of this practice are very rare 
though sanctioned by the society. The Nattu Malayans and Kadars do not mix 
with these people. They have no objection to eat all sorts of carrion. They are 
a filthy race occupying almost the lowest rung of the social ladder. They are 
professional thieves and burglars in certain pans of the country. 
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Some account lias already been given of the depressed population of 
Cochin in the hist two chapters of this Report. In paragraphs 9 and 10 fiflatrjdiirury' 
Chapter XI, for instance, the claims of these classes to be included within the 
fold of the Hindu religion were examined; and in paragraph 23 of Chapter XII 
the principle followed in the selection of the tribes 1 nr communities to be 
included in the category of the depressed was explained. In this appendix it is 
proposed to give a brief account of the past condition of this section of the 
State's population and of the measures adopted by the Government of the State 
for its social, material and moral uplift. - 

2. As stated in paragraph 23 of Chapter XII, when organized work was 
started for the amelioration of the conditions of life of the social nutc.istes DepresseJ 
among Hindus, H classes which occupied the lowest rungs of the social lad dor c,imiT,uniIlii 
were selected by the Government as degraded enough to be included in the 
category of the depressed. They were the Radars and \I dayans fthe two bill 
tribes), the Nayadis and Ullatans, the Sambnvans (Parayans), Vettuvans, 

Pulayans and Kanatkans. Of these the Kndars and M alayans are treated 
separately in Appendix l. They do not therefore require any special notice here. 


The statistics of the remaining six classes for four censuses are given 

in the inset table. Together they 
number 119,876. and form 15' 4 per statistfe- 
tent of the Hindus and 9-9 per cent 
of the State's population. The figures 
show that all except the Nayadis have 
been growing in their numerical 
strength. Indeed, these communities 
must be regarded as prolific in that the 
statistics in the marginal table do not 
represent their increase in full, because 
they do not include the numbers 
converted to Christianity, 13 e it 
remembered at the same time that the 
depressed population provided the 
chief field for the labours of Christian 
missionaries who got the largest 
number of converts from the ranks of those that laboured tinder the humiliating 
social disabilities inherent in the caste system of Malayali Hindus. If the 
Nayadis, who form but a very small group, do not reveal any steady nr 
substantial rise in their numerical strength, it is probably to be attributed to 
the loss they have sustained in their numbers through 
Christianity. 
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4. According to the usages of the orthodox Malayan caste Hindu 
society of old, these six classes polluted the so-called caste Hindus if they Alnwsjjherf# 
approached them within distances ranging from 48 feet for the Kanskkaus 

*1 am Very much indebted to M* R. Ry H Kao Sahiij Q, Mattriai AfL* H + A., L. T., Rrtlfed Director ,,i 
Public IftstruClio-d add .Protector af Depress ci Ciusca, Cochin for the dole* hfi kindly Fiarnttih-d ois the 

w£rk done L| iht Government for the Uplift nf the de^TKiid canrnrunLtLEi. r.iupplii to n af ihi appendix 
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to 300* feet for the Nayadis, Even non-caste Hindus (other than the 
depressed communities), who were themselves treated as unapproachable by 
caste Hindus, observed atmospheric pollution in their dealings with these out- 
castes. the only difference in their case being that the range of pollution was 
considerably less. Among themselves the depressed classes observed varying 
degrees of pollution. Thus the Kanakkans, whose contamination had a radius 
of only 48 feet, considered themselves polluted by the approach, within specified 
distances, o! the other five classes whose infection had a much wider range. 
Thus too the Pulayans and Vettuvans treated the Nayadis and Ullatans as 
unapproachables and, like the higher castes, had purificatory ceremonies to 
perform when they were under pollution. A Vettuvan, for instance, who was 
polluted by a Nayadi or an Ullatan, had not only to take purificatory baths but 
also “to fast for seven days, subsisting on water, tender cocoauuts and toddy 
before he could get rid of the taint A Pulayan in like predicament, not to be 
outdone by his Vettuvan brother, had to bathe seven times (immersing himself 
completely under water cm each occasion in a different tank), and then shed 
the pollution bv shedding a few drops of his blood from hts finger which was 
deliberately cut for the purpose* The Sambavau was an untouchable to the 
Pulayan and Vettuvan; while, as between the last two, each claimed to be 
socially superior to the other, so much so that they wisely decided to err on the 
safe side, and accordingly treated each other as unapproachables ! 

5. The natural result of all this was that the unfortunate communities 
disabilities were subjected to social disabilities of a severe and humiliating character. 

Segregated in localities which were often unhealthy ami removed far from 
villages and towns, and condemned to live in miserable hovels that were unfit for 
human occupation, they were shut out from almost all civilizing influences and 
had no access generally to the amenities of civilized life. Materially and meta¬ 
phorically their existence was dark, steeped as they were in filth and wretched¬ 
ness, ignorance and superstition. 

g r Poverty, abject and undiluted, was the birth right of the depressed 
Poverty- ^ classes, and their last moments in life were perhaps never embittered by thoughts 
KMwidinBs. of the many good things they bad to leave behind* W ithtke exception of the Na* 
yadis and Ullatena, they were originally agrestic serfs attached to estates as agri- 
SnmbaviiR* cultural labourers, and were bought and sold with the land. Slavery was abolished 
in the middle of the last century, but the emancipation of the depressed communi¬ 
ties did not lead to any perceptible improvement in their social or economic 
condition. So long as orthodoxy reigned supreme among caste Hindus, 
they had to labour under all the disabilities which uoapproachability involved 
and to depend chiefly on their old occupations for their subsistence. The Ka¬ 
nakkans, however, gradually took to fishing and boat service and the Samba vans 
found an additional occupation in the manufacture of baskets and bamboo 

mats. 

7. The Nayadis and Ullatans were in a worse plight than the others. 
The former were a wandering tribe and had no settled abode or occupation, 
and »iNayadis They were as a class averse to manual labour and preferred to live on the 
Gwvimionts charity of the higher castes. At times they were engaged in petty handicrafts 
plons.'onty 'ike crude rope making or in the collection of the minor produce of forests like 
farttaMie? honey and bees' wax. The Ullatans too earned what they could from the col. 
ijV<-ssc<J lection and sale of forest produce and supplied agricultural labour when there 
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was a demand for it. Hut the social disabilities rising from unapproachabiiity 
very much cirouinscribed the field of choice of all these classes, and their only 
redemption was conversion to other religions. “Their conversion to Christianity 
or Islam gives them a passport to tread over the field forbidden to them up to that 
time; their approach no longer pollutes castes above them; in [act, they find 
themselves in a position much better than they ever were in. By becoming a 
convert, any one o( the darkskinned sons of the soil rises by one leap from the 
must degraded position to one of equality with most others. But yesterday a 
slave, compelled to stand at a distance of 64 feet from his Brahman or Nayar 
master, and even from chstes below these two, and always restricted to the 
limits of the field, from which he steps out but with loud warnings of his ap¬ 
proach, to-day he walks nn the public road almost shoulder to shoulder with the 
most orthodox Brahman, and approaches within reasonable distance of the 
5acred edifice of the latter. When thus metamorphosed, he is able to engage 
himself in whatever work he cati do, earn higher wages and lead a comparative¬ 
ly easy and comfortable life." * 

S. It must, however, be noted in this connection that the condition of 
the depressed classes of Cochin described above would have compared very 
favourably with the condition of their brethren outside Malabar. The old land- Cochin and at 
lords were shrewd enough to realize that it was in their own interests to clothe conirarsu'* 
and feed their workmen even during seasons of slack work, for they would there¬ 
by ensure the supply of cheap labour. And the proverbial charity of the Mala¬ 
yans never failed to succour the distressed and the destitute. The barest 
necessaries of life the depressed classes therefore managed to secure at all times; 
and during seasons of sowing, harvest, etc,, when their services were much in 
demand, they generally got a good supply of toddy also which was perhaps the 
only luxury they knew, The Pulayaos in particular were so much addicted to 
this drink that they would rather forgo their meals than miss their daily pota¬ 
tion. On the whole, these classes dragged on their weary and unenviable exist¬ 
ence, satisfying their animal cravings as best they could and multiplying in their 
numbers at a rapid rate. 


9, Such then was the condition of the depressed classes at the beginning 
of this century. But the last three decades have, as indicated in Chapter Xfl 
of this Report, witnessed a remarkable change in the attitude of the socially 
superior castes towards untouchability, unapproachabiiity and many a similar ftTiewl 
disability that had sprung from the Malayali caste system. One aspect of this 
change vitally affected the depressed classes. It was that atmospheric pollution 
ceased to be observed except perhaps by the ultra orthodox in rural areas, The 
unapproachables thus got access to public roads, hospitals, bazaars, etc. They 
were now in a position at least to see what civilized life was, though they had as 
yet no part in it. And it is particularly noteworthy that the change was 
wrought not through any social legislation but by the influence of modern 
education. 


10, When the prejudices of the higher castes were thus overcome to a 
great extent through the agency of education, the Government of the State ^ . 

betran to organize measures for the amelioration of the condition of the depres- amelioration; 
sed population. Tbe task was far from easy, for the thick veil of ignorance and 

superstition beneath which they moved had to he lifted and they had to he 

taught to live a clean life, facilities for which did not as yet exist. Among the 
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various measures adopted % the Government, the earliest and the most effective 
have been in the field of education. Special concessions were extended to the 
children of the depressed classes by the Education department and the opposi¬ 
te n of the higher castes against the admission of these children in schools was 
tactfully overcome, so much so that they are now freely admitted into all* * educa¬ 
tional institutions where they sit side by side with the children of the highest 
Hindu castes. Education, both English and vernacular, was mads free lor the 
depressed children and they were supplied with clothes and with books and 
other school requisites. In the earlier stages when the number of children attend¬ 
ing schools was limited, they were also’fed daily. But with the increase in their 
numbers the feeding was restricted to the last day in the week and to children 
who were regular in attendance throughout the week. Even this has been 
stopped now and the payment of an anna each substituted in its stead. Daily 
feeding is however continued in the schools for the children of the Kadar tribe 
up the hills.** 

11. ft has not been the policy of the Government to open separate 
£cbw'$ schools lor the depressed classes for the obvious reason that such a procedure 

might perpetuate the existing cleavage between them and the higher castes. But 
schools intended for all classes have been opened in localities where the 
depressed are found in large numbers. On behalf of adults, many night schools 
also have been started and they Have contributed not a little to the general 
awakening of the depressed communities by the dissemination of much useful 
knowledge among them, particularly in temperance, co-operation and other 
kindred subjects. 

12. That the children of the depressed communities do not take as 
Achooi* ,TKt Jl kindly to literary studies as those of other classes is but natural, and many 

years of patient and persistent labour alone can produce any substantial results. 
The depressed children attend the lower classes in Primary schools in consi¬ 
derable numbers, but as they go higher they gradually drop off. And yet it is a 
hopeful sign that three Pulayans (including a girl) have reached the college 
classes. 

Fiin r utI ghuI *3 - Children attending school rapidly pick up habits of cleanliness and 

jKiiirj <.»f decorous behaviour and speech by association with others, so much so that 

it would be hardly possible for an ordinary visitor to a school nowadays to 
distinguish them from the children oE other classes. And if they do not show 
much keenness for literary studies, there arc other directions in which they can 
thrive. As they have for long generations been dealing with Mother Earth, 
Ihey have developed their powers of observation to a high degree and they show 
an intimate knowledge of the facts rf nature so far as they come within their 
ken. For instance, there was a Pul ay a boy who was employed as a cooly in 
the Government Central Farm some years ago.i He was put Id the work of 
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grafting and soon picked it up so well that the Superintendent used to say t ha t 
he, illiterate as he was, was nearly cent per cent successful in grafting, whereas 
the others who worked with him, though more educated and experienced, could 
hardly score 50 per cent success. Such a boy with some literary education and 
technical training would develop into an efficient horticulturist and prove more 
useful in life than if he had been pushed through an Arts College against his 
natural bent cf mind. Indeed it will be doing a positive disservice to the 
depressed classes i! their children too are given the present type of higher 
education engendering the ‘clerical’ mentality, and are thus allowed to swell the 
already full ranks of the English-educated unemployed. But the intelligent 
ones among them may be given facilities for higher education so that they may 
qualify themselves for Government service or for other honourable and lucrative 
professions. Their example will then act as a stimulus to the whole commu¬ 
nity which must come to realise that birth need be no impassable barrier to 
, their advancement. That the steps taken by the Government to educate the 
depressed classes have been hitherto attended with considerable success is 
indeed a hopeful feature, for there is no doubt that education will a:t as a potent 
lever for the humanisation and uplift of these degraded communities. 

14. The efforts of the Government to ameliorate the condition of the b d 
depressed population have been extended in other directions also. Thus, ia l cIosm* ccife* 
locatities where these communities live in large numbers, ticks and welts are n,c ' 
being provided where they do not exist. And colonies have been established 

in various parts of the State, because closer supervision is possible where they 
arc grouped together, and effective measures can be taken for the improvement 
of their social and economic condition. There are as many as 41 colonies at 
present with 1,640 families settled in them under the supervision and care of the 
Protector of Depressed Classes, Here they are given house sites, and cottages 
and Bhajana Ala fonts (places of worship) are also built for them at Government 
cost. Lands for agricultural purposes are assigned to them, and agricultural 
implements, materials for fencing, seeds, etc., are supplied free of cost so that 
they might make an independent start in life. The ownership oi a piece of land 
creates a new and permanent interest in their minds and provides a powerful 
incentive for honest work, which is absent in the case of those who live on lands 
from which they may he evicted at the will of the owners whereby they will be 
deprived ol the fruits of their labour. 

15. To train them in habits of thrift “home-safe-boxes," in which they 
could deposit their small savings, were distributed among them. Co-operative 
societies also were opened and a Co-operative Inspector was specially appointed 
to organize and supervise these societies which were calculated to teach them 
self help and the habit of putting by what they could spare out of their earn¬ 
ings against times of need. The deposits in die '‘home-safe-boxes'* were to be 
transferred to these societies periodically. There are 33 co-operative societies 
working at present and they have been doing much useful work. The depressed 
classes generally led a hand-to-mouth existence without any thought for the 
morrow. Owing to the lack of organizations for safe investment within their 
reach, they had no inducement to save anything from their daily earnings. They 
spent whatever they earned and contributed much to that portion cf the excise 
revenue of the State which was derived from toddy shops. Their improvidence 
led to their being victimised by usurious money-lenders who often extorted cem. 
per cent interest on the small sums lent to these helpless people, and thus 
sucked out their life blood. The co-operative societies are therefore of great 
help to them. With the progress of education and the growth of a sense of self- 
respect they may be expected gradually to free themselves from the evils of 
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drink and chronic indebtedness, and team to appreciate the advantages of co¬ 
operative societies for the improvement ot their economic condition. 

16, If the colonics are worked on proper lines they are hound to exer- 

Prrc&nticit5 eisc a very salutary influence on the depressed communities ; and for this, 

particular care should Imj taken to see that there is demand for labour in locali- 
ties where the colonies are opened. Much hardship will result in the absence of 
such demand. When, for instance, the first colony was established at Chalak- 
kudi, the inmates found it very difficult to secure employment* The landlords 
in whose lands they had been living disowned them when they joined the colony; 
and It took a long time before other openings for work could be discovered. 
Efficient supervision also is necessary if the colonies are to thrive. Otherwise 
they are likely to become hotbeds of drink, dissipation, rioting and other vices, 
and the communities might, instead of showing any progress, deteriorate further. 

17, The colonies have, on the whole, done much good to these people. 
The campaign against the vice of drunkenness carried on in these colonies is 

Success «#the gradually producing beneficial results. The Bhajana Ma terns have been 
instrumental in freeing them trom many of their dark superstitions and in 
raising the general level of their cteanliness. Agricultural classes like the 
Pulayans and Sambavans are making good use of the lands assigned to them by 
the Government by planting fruit trees and raising seasonal crops which contri¬ 
bute substantially to the enhancement of their carning 3 and the improvement of 
their material condition. The Nayadis, however, have shown but poor progress 
hitherto. They have little inclination to till their lands, and find begging a far 
more congenial task than manual labour* But the possession of a homestead 
must make a settled life possible far them also. In any case it is a necessary 
foundation for progress towards civilization. 

18, That the most important sections among the depressed communi¬ 
ties have already begun to organize themselves on communal Lines and form 

communal caste saSfias or samajams for safeguarding their interests and promoting their 
welfare is not without signiticance. 1 he populous rulaya community, tor in¬ 
stance, have their Pvlaya Mafia (ana Sabka and other associations function, 
ing actively’ and doing yeomen service for the material and moral progress of 
the community. 


Depressed 
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French U* 


19, There was no communal representation tor the depressed classes in 
the first Legislative Council of the State, but since then a member from among 
them is always nominated to the Council. The nomination has hitherto been 
confined to the Puiaya community which is by far the largest. There is no doubt 
that the presence oE a representative of the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Council is an acknowledgment on the part of the Government of the civic rights 
of these hitherto down-trodden people, and serves to raise their status in the 
estimation of the public, The depressed classes member has already done much 
good in voicing their grievances and the hardships to which they are subjected. 
They are entitled to vole in the general constituencies, but the number of those 
qualified to vote must be very small indeed. To increase their voting strength 
the best means would seem to be, as suggested by the Franchise Committee, to 
make literacy a qualification for voting and to fix a lower property (or tax) 
qualification in their case. In view of their heterogeneous character and of the 
fact that they are still steeped in ignorance and have not developed anything 
like a civic consciousness, a separate electorate for them will be of no use ; and 
the present practice of nomination by the Government would appear to be the 
best course in the existing circumstances. 
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For the, uplift of the depressed classes, an experiment of a unique character 
is being carried on by the Ramakriskna Mission in a village four miles to the west 
of Trukur* An account of this, published recently , is extracted below* It will 
be seen therefrom that (he experiment is likely to achieve a large measure of suc¬ 
cess and that the methods adopted by the workers deserve to be copied by those who 
are interested in the uplift of the depressed communities. 


SRI RAMA KRIS UN A GURUKUL AND VIDYA MAN DIR. 

THE VII.ANG.4NS, TRICHUR. 


Ia response to the clarion call of Swam] Vivekananda and with the idea of trying to 
work out his grand ideals the Sri Ramakrishua Ashram, Trichur* has, in all humility, taken up 

service of Daridra Aa rayana as a part of spiritual Sadhsmn* It W4$ during the days nf the & 

devastating floods so the Cochin State, is the year 1924, that the Ashcmta workers first Vidya Msndir 
came Into close contact with the poor untouchables and realised their horrid plight. The relief 
operations in that year conducted under the inspiring leadership of S^ami AtmaprakashiuipdA, 
of the Belur Mult, provided the first opportunity to serve them* This naturally took the shape 
of supplying their immediate necessities* such as rke g clothing! money and building materials* 

The worker?* however* soon realised the need for a more permanent form of service to emincU 
pate these unfortunates. After a series of experimental efforts In this direction, the Ashram 
opened in 1927 the Sr \ Ramakdsfma Guru kul and Vidya Miudir in a suburban vUUg2, four 
miles to tlui west of Trichur Town, oe ir the main road to l he f am jus Gttruvayur Tern pie* Tim 
village has a good number of Harijan* inhabitants which provides ample scope for service and 
uplift work. 

a* The Gurakiil is the residential section* and the Vidya. Mandrr, the day school. 

I ns Ini cl ion is imparled free and covers the primary and secondary grades. The institutions are Present, 
intended mainly for Harijans* hut higher caste pupils am also freely admitted, ud cven str,finEth 
encouraged to join, so as to give the children of the Harijans the benefit of equal association 
and comradeship with the children of the higher castes. There are at present tjy pupils op the 
rolls of the Vidya Mandir* of whom sG* arc Harijans, 26 boys now live in the Guruku! rang¬ 
ing from 10 to iO years of age. All are free boarders; 18 of them are Hiuljuns and 8 brrbng to 
the higher castes. The boys live under the supervision of jo teachers residing in the Gurutul 
nil belonging' to the higher castes* Two of them are Masters o! Arts, one a Graduate anj the 
rest Intermediates, and Matriculates and qualified teachers. The inmates lead a simple, open 
ait life, following a daily routine of self-help and study that docs not deprive them of their 
precious rural heritage of health! plain living and habits oF hard writ* As children nf nature, 
the simple villagers have got many innate virtues and tendencies, to preserve which a special 
scheme of studies has been framed, suited to rural requirements and the necl^ of the masses* 

3. The day begins at 4 so a. m. in the Gurukut, with devotional songs and prayer after 
a cold plunge bath sn the Ashram Tk^rtlui ** Then follow the recital of the Gaft J* Smid/tya 
and Stiryx At nmfJtar, The boys afterwards attend to their domestic wofk and home sidles 
and are served whti breakfast at S. The school session begins at 9 and after three hours work 
breaks up for meals at 12 norm* The afternoon session h gins at 1-30 and extends up to 
4-30 p. til. After the dispersal of the sc bool p the boys of tbe Gwokul dl vide thcmseirci into 
two batches, one going oul to play and the other attending to garden work alternately. Evening 
SariMya and Mapuna are con due led between 6-30 and 7-30 p* m*, after which meals are 
served The boys gather at 8-30 to attend the Children's Republican Court which is presided 
over by a tribunal of three judges elected from among themselves- Here all complaints 
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prefentd by boys a^a-nst their mates are heat'd and disposed of with the-help of their own 
advocates* There is also a juvenile police force to investigate complaints and prosecute 
delinquent:-. This 13 designed to give the boys practical training cn citizenship and self- 
government, Appeals against the decrees of the Court are however lizard and disposed of by 
the teacher in charge* who has als^ to approve nil verdicts and punishments before they axe 
executed. After the court, the datly papers are read. The bays are also regaled with stories 
UK 9-33 p, nt, ’when they retire for sleep, 

4. A3! work in the Gunikul like cleaning, cooking, washing, gardening and tending the 
cows is attended to by the boys themselves under the guidance of the teachers. Even in lire 
erection of buildings and putting up of walls ami fences, our practice is to entrust the boys with 
the major part of the labour. The boys also make their own furniture and weave and wash 
their own Clothes. Hired labour is engaged only in cases of absolute neccssity n where expert 
skill is warned, l his enables the boys to get practical training in these arts and crafts. They 
learn to love labour and feel Its dignity. Besides,thexe is the joy and the satisfaction of creative 
effort which takes away much of the ordinary feelings of drudgery. Above all, this provides 
the most effective safeguard against the clanger of the Hainan boys getting away with the idea 
that, by mere sdunLealng they have risen above the level of their labouring brethren at horn*. 
or in tl>e tide], ox that their new found freedom from social tyranny has brought with it a 
corresponding freedom from honest work. 

S* In thus laying special emphasis on manual labour, wc have not minimised the 
importance of general intellectual training lor Harijans. We have devised our special curriculum 
in such a way as to enable our hoys to cover also the ordinary secondary school course and 
appear for the public examinations, Nor is the culture of the bear! neglected. The boys are 
encouraged to observe and appreciate the beauties of nature and give free express ion to their 
emotions through pictures and poems. 1 raining Id other fine arts such a* music and folk-dance 
are also given their proper place ia the curriculum. 

fi. Particular attention is paid to the study of the mot her-longue, vh. Malaya I am. A. 
high level of proficieccy is aimed at and special text books have been prepared to suit the pur¬ 
pose. J'Vcn in regard to the methods of instruction, particularly in the to were I asses, we are 
trying to follow some of the old methods of oratly mastering the alphabets and the rudiiuenia 
of grammar and arithmetic. Sanskrit is taught compulsorily to all boys as the language of 
ancient Hindu culture and religion. A working knowledge of Hindi is imparted to all the boys 
as it is the common language of the nation. Instruction in English is given in the higher 
classes and tte standard aimed at is sufficient to meet th: requirements, of the public exami¬ 
nations- The teaching of History. Geography and Civics is done in a manner calculated to 
cultivate in the boys love of the motherland and our ancient culture. 1 here are at present 6 
standards in lire Viiya M nadir, but additional forms are opened every year and it is the 
intention of the Ashram to raise the institution to the status of a full-fledged High School. 

y. Religious instruction is a special feature of the institution. Work in the Yjdya 
Marti ir begins and ends with prayer. Every day half an hour h set apart for regular religious 
classes Regular pwfa and religious practices such as Smikft, Surjs Mtmatkar and Sn>a- 
dhyaya are pirt of the daily routine in the Gurukul. The birthdays 0 f great prophets and saints 
belonging to the different religions are also celebrated. Every attempt Is made to impress upon 
the boys lire unity of all religions and remove from their minds nano#, sectarian prejudices The 
birthday festivity of Sri Kamukrishna is specially marked by ZWa/eam, processions, poor feeding 
public meeting and drama. The celebration attracts a large number of villagers belonging to 
all castes and creeds. On this occasion all ideas oE high and low vanish, the ‘touchable*' freely 
mix with the untouchables' and an atmosphere of spiritual kinship prevails. 

5, But, with the ignorant and poverty-stricken masses, the problem of bread-winnio- 
inevitably precedes Hut of culture. Only after the question q f food, clothing and shelte- 
properly solved, will there be a sound basis for what are considered higher and more spiritual 
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thinfis. We have therefore taken care to emphasise the earning value of education by starting 
an industrial school for vocational instruction. Here regular training is given in hand-spinning, industrial amf 
saving, carpentry and mat.making. As already referred to. the boys are also given training Ed SSfi - 
in such useful v,ork as masonry, thatching, fencing, laundry and needlework. But for want of 

a ” dl ' Cfp5ipped WOrk ' shrj P- ' ve "* at P^ssnt unable to give instruction on modem scientific 
lines. Ue have alto to provide for instruction in additional cottage industries that may be 
pursued with profit in the local village. The agricultural section gives practical (raining to the 
boys in agriculture, gardening, dairying, hee-culture and other farm work. We have also a 
"™ a]1 provision store for selling necessaries at cheap rales to the villagers. Here the Gunikut 
boys receive practical I raining in shop-keeping and accounts. 


9. In framing this curriculum and scheme of uplift we have not hesitated to draw upon 
the valuable experiences of the American pioneer, Booker T. Washington, the founder Sm" 1 * 8 ** 

of the famous Tmkcgee Institute. In hi 5 Mtlo-biographical volum- Up from Slavery', he says. 

“The great lesson which the Negro race needed to learn in freedom was to work. As a slave 
the Negro was worked tilt now; as a free man he must now {earn how to work. There is a great 
difference between working and being worked, being worked means degradation. Working 
means civilisation." This lesson, we are told, Tuskegse tries to emphasise v e ry strongly. It 
leaches aiuden:s to lift labour out of drudgery, and to place it on a plane where it would 
become attractive, where it would be sometbiog to be sought, rather than to be dreaded, and If 
possible to ira avoided. More than this, Tuskegee also teaches men to put brains into their 
labour and to show that it is possible for one with the best menial training to work with the 
hands without feeling that he Is degraded. The Sri Ramakrishna Gunikul and Vidya Mindir 
-trive. in all humility, to do for the Harijans what Tuskegee has done and is doing for the 
Negroes of America. U*e, however, bear in mind the important distinction that, unlike the 
Negroes, the Harijans are not a separate race, but part ami parcel, an organic limb of the 
Hindu society ,tnd that, therefore, their future depends on then complete assimilation in the 
Hindu told. But, like the Negroes, the Harijans also have to learn in freedom, the gieat lesson 
to work willingly and efficiently. Accordingly, we try lo infuse into the boys what miy aptly 
be called the “Tuskegec spirit/’ of love of work and dignity oE labour. 


10. This account will be incomplete whi thorn a brief reference to the numerous obstacles 
m the way of our unfortunate brethren fully availing themselves of the facilities provided for 
their benefit. To be indifferent to one's own welfare is one of the worst effects of prolonged dUfcultlM 
slavery, l his Is true of Harijans as of no other community. They are utterly callous to the 
education of their children. It requires not a little effort lo make them realise the value of 
education and to secure regular attendance of their boys at school. It is therefore doubly 
pitiable to see same of those who are willing to send their children to school prevented from 
doing so by their social and economic handicaps. The adults h the family have to be daily 
working in the fields from mom till eve, and children of school-going age are often the only 
ones left to look after the baby at home. The call of the crying brother or sister in the hnt 
easily prevails over the distant call of the school bell. Often the landlords, on whos* plots 
the poor Pulaya has put up hi, hovel, also add their domineering voice, sometimes with threats 
of eviction, to dissuade the parents from sending their children to school. Cases are not also 
rare of poor parents bring forced even to pledge their children as security f qr loans taken from 
money lending landlords, for whom the boys’have (o work under conditions bordering on 
slavery* Needless to say that such boys cannot have any chance of freely attending schools. 

I nc few cases of such slavery that came to our notice were Immediately redeemed and the boys 
taken to our school. Another difficulty arises from the fact that Jlarljan huts are situated in 
out of the vay quarters, which makes it very hard for the children to go to school through 
circuitous and often thorny fields and foot-paths, Interested parties are also responsible for 
creating in the credulous minds of the Harijans the strange delusion that scliooNgoing j s s injpj y 
a prelude to recruitment in the army. Some at least of these difficulties could possibly be 
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removed by opening a free colony for llarijans where they could free unmolested, easily 
accessible to progressive influences. The Ashram has in view the opening of such a colony and 
is in quest of some suitable plots for the purpose* 

it. Experience has taught us that the education of the children of the suppressed 
Adult bduca- communiti( . s LSmno i progress without a parallel programme of well-planned adult education. E or. 

by that alone conld the light of knowledge reach Hie Harijan homes and remove the ignorance 
and poverty prevailing there. An educated parent may be expected to value belter the benefits 
of regular schooling to his children. Further, the children too who go to scboolwill be better able. 
l0 rc um the benefit of school instruction if, as a result of adult education, their home life is 
improved and made to fairly approach the ideal presented at the school. But the difficulties 
in the way of the education of the elders are only greater than those in the case of the children. 
They cannot spare for that purpose the day lime which they have to devote to work for their 
daily living. Nor is it easy to make tht-m muster strong at nights after the day's tod. Any 
scheme of adult education should, therefore, provide attractions and utilities sufficient to rouse 
and keep up the interest of the elders. They have also to be weaned from the temptation of 
the toddy shop. The Ashram workers tried to hold night classes for the adults for some time, 
but the experiment had to be given up after a few months for wart of attendance. \\ e are 
sure to succeed better if we can provide ourselves with attractions like a gramophone or a 
radio sat and a magic lantern wilt suitable slides. 

u. An attempt was also made to start a co-operative credit society. It was hoped 
thereby to make the members of the community more tmiled and self-reliant. Many were very 
JSjeSt enthusiastic in Urn beginning, but they soon found it easier to use the society to take loans 
** eUlc * tiian to learn thrift or imbibe the co-operative spirit. Attendance at meetings grew poor re¬ 

payments bscame irregular in spite of the easy terms offered and the work of the society gra¬ 
dually came to a stand-still. We are Attempting to devise means to bring it back to Life. Since 
it was found very difficult 10 instil new ideas and new habits into the minds of the elders, we 
have started the movement among the school boys in the shape of the students co-operative 
store for supplying school requisites. This and the provision stores already referred to, run by 
the hoys themselves, are calculated to give them a good training in co-operative business 
methods and rudiments of commerce. In coutse of time, we hope to develop these into full-fledged 
co-operative societies. In the meanwhile, we are not refusing economic relief in cases of urgent 
necessity. Loans are given on sufficient security to be repaid in easy instalments. But the 
funds at cur disposal being very small, we are net able to satisfy all applicants for help. 


RclkE 


13, One at the teachers in the Gurtikul has some experience in the practice of the va¬ 
rious branches of Ayurveda. His servicer have been freely availed of by many of the poor 
villagers. There Is mt present an average monthly Attendance at the Ashram of about i ( mq 
patients belonging to all castes and creeds. We arc Sony we have not been able as yet 10 freely 
supply medicines also* We have stocked a Jew medicines for emergent cases* snch as 5 natc m l>ii€; 
Lmt in the majority of cases our slender means compel us, much against our wish, to content 
ourselves with giving mere prescript tom. As more funds come In, we hope to be able to suppSy 
medicines also iree. Cases arc not ram where patients have to be kept in the school itself for 
days together for proper nursing and treatment. The need for an inpatient ward is thus keenly 

felt. 


14. The school is now temporarily housed in a thatched shed which has also to provide 
accommodation for the realdenee of the Gimikul boys and workers. The industrial section and 
Wont of t He stores are also accommodated there* This over-crowding causes not a tlttfc inconvenieucei 
fomaiodauun M no retiring rooms for workers and visitors during day time* when the classes are in 

full swing, Nor is the available accommodation sufficient even for the classes. For want of 
fundst we axe at present unable to provide additional accommodation* Our plan is to locate 
the literary section in a series of single room structures* With this object in view we have 
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J,read -'; putl »P two ™ ch Wed MKbgs in Which th ; lowsr se^dwy c ! assas are now l Mal(;d . 
To similarly fMil ill the classes, ajgltt m 0rie building of tli c same type have to be constructed; 
separate si nicmres are also refinirtd for the office and the library. Residential quarters for 
the boys md teachers are atso urgent necessities, 

15. Besides meeting the recurring expenses to maintain tile resident scholars and work¬ 
ers in the Curukul, which now comas to nearly R*. 40= per month, we have spent on capital 
outlay nearly Ks. 7> , jo for the purchase of over 17 acres of land, the construction of five 
buildings, the dicing of a tank and a well and other Improveirents. The followin £ is a rough 
estimate of our immediate requirements 

! * F° r building, residential quarters for 50 hoys and, 15 markets 
J* t or constructing 3 single class room buildfugs at the rite of 
Rs, 500 per building 

3* For a shrine for Haxijans 
4- For a dispensary with provision for in-patients 
3* For a building to accommodate the provision stores 
K For fitting up a small workshop for vocational (raining 
7 * I or fitting up pump and pipes 

S, l'or a gramophone* a radio sit with loud-speaker and a magic 
lantern with slides 

0* For educational equipmsate surh as science apparatus map^, 
globes, etc. 

Free gifts of books and Journals in thfi Vernacular and Eagfett hr the G imhul Library 
and Reading Room arc also invited* 

Recurring expenses come approximately to Rs. 10 per month for a residential scholar 
iind Ks. 1% lot a worker* Con Erl but Lons* however small* will be gratefully received atul ac¬ 
knowledged, 

s6. The above account will give the public an idea of our aims and ideals, our struggles 
and achievements* It fa not yet time to measure the success of our endeavours which cover a 
w;de field of rural reconstruction and social service* The problem of untouchahijity which is 
agitating the public mind so much at present is not going to be solved without intensive con¬ 
structive work from within for the emancipation o f the suppressed* We have to rjmavd their 
age-long ignorance, uncle an I Sues* and poverty that now keep them down an or less willing 
-laves under the yoke of blind rodjd tyranny. Thai their Liberation could be brought about not 
so much by reform, as by growth from within, was also the view of Swami Vivekaoanda* 11 1 do 
not believe in reform/' he says. "I believe In growcli* 1 do not dare to put myself in the posi¬ 
tion of Cod and dictate loom society, ■This way then shouldn't move and not that/ My idea 
h growth* expansion* development on national Ihies. * It is in this spirit that the Album 
strives to work and play its humble part in the building up of awakened India* 

17, The institution is still in its infancy, having only just completed its fifth year* ft 
had to struggle against heavy odds to make headway in all directions. I B ram humble beginnings 
the work has assumed diraensloiw that threaten to bsyaatl our limits 1 energy and resources. 
We have reached a stage when we cannot advance fur'her without sribitifttlai help frjm the 
public. The results attained so far embolden us to approtch the public for support and 
sympathy, not merely on the merit of ideals, but also of achievements, ho we ver mialL The 
few words of appreciation by dbhoguUhsl patriots anl high official** who wer^ goad enough 
to visit our institution have also put cfiesr into our hearts an 1 stinuiateJ un to pnrsu; our up- 
bill work with vigour and hope* Above ill, have fth the Lord's Infinite grac^ at every su-p 
and we rely on Him for strength and sitsiermice In future u in the past. May this bumble 
offering of SzPa be acceptable to His Lotus Feet l 
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CENSUS OF AGRICULTURAL STOCK, 

f Contributed by Mr. /, Raman Mnicit t /?. Jl„ £}//>: A grit: {Cantab), 
Retired Superintendent of A grkultHrr, Lee ft in State, J 

As in other parts of India, cattle form the chief motive power in the 
State far agricultural and draught purposes. A census of cattle was taken 
along with the general census, the special schedules issued for the purpose being 
filled in at theTtime of the preliminary enumeration. The results i,f this census- 
are exhibited in Statement I annexed, 

A quinquennial census of cattle is taken by the Revenue department of 
the State. These figures are brought up-to-date from time to time by the 
village officers. 

7 m 1 n ■ S tat eme ti t II ( annexed J the census figures of [9^1 are given side 
by side with the figures of the Revenue department for 1921 and 193T for pur¬ 
poses of comparison. It will be seen that the Revenue department figures 0 i 
1931 do not tally with those of the census- According to the departmental 
statistics, bulls, bullocks and bull calves together number 109,29ft. whereas the 
census l^ows .but JQjpQca of these animals, liut the number of cows and cow 
calves returned at the census exceeds the number recorded by the Revenue 
department by 17,8[7. Indeed, according to the statistics collected by the 
village officers In igea and 1931, cows and cow-calves have decreased by about 
5,000 during the last decade. A like difference is to be noticed in the number 
of slit-buff aloe?, the departmental figures being lower than the figures of [921 
and of the present census. The number of goats returned at the census is far 
in excess of the number recorded by the village officers. A similar discrepancy 
w ill be noticed in respect of ploughs also. 

Of the two sets of figures, that of the census must be regarded as more 
accurate for obvious reasons. But no cattle census was taken "along with the 
general census of 1921 and the only figures available for comparison are those 
collected by the Revenue department in that year. In examining the variations 
between 1931 and 1931, vve have therefore to remember that the accuracy of the 
1921 statistics cannot be vouched for. 

Turning to the figures in Statement II, we find that stud bulls have 
decreased by 31 per cent during the decade, whereas bullocks (including calves) 
have increased by as many as 49 per cent during the same period if the Revenue 
department figures of (921 are to be relied on. Cows (including calves) 
show an i’.CTPa?e of about 12 per cent, buffaloes an increase of 15 per cent 
and she-bulfaloes of 10 pet cent. But it is among goals that we find the 
most remarkable rise in numbers, for these animals are seen to hive multi olid 1 
by no lw than 175 per cent daring the last ,0 you*. The explanation for this 
abnormal increase is that of late goat s milk lias come to be freely used in the 
place ol cow's milk. There n:e very few- sheep in the State. The* f cw ve 
found in the outlying taluk of Chittur which adjoins the Coimbatore district 
Late hi the year (November—December) herds of sheep are taken, from the 
Coimbatore district to the northern taluks of the State for gr.rirm DUrn ™' 
These are eventually taken back in January, ° * P * 
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3- The census figures show that the total number uf animals (bullocks 
ruul buffaloes) available for agricultural and draught purposes is 114,385. 
Leaving about 11,526 animals for purposes of carting (there are 5,763 carts 
returned at the census), it is found that the animals available fur agricultural 
work alone is 103,059. 

The total extent of wet lands in the State is 207,686 acres. The major 
portion of the paddy lands in the Cochin-Kanayanimr taluk is not generally 
ploughed. Tillage work in these lands is done by a special type nf hoes# The 
hole lands in the Trichur taluk are also not usually ploughed at sawing time. 
Iixc)tiding these lands, the extent of lands in which tillage is done by bullock 
power is roughly 175,000 acres. On an average, one animal for every acre of 
wet land U required for the proper cultivation of paddy lands. The tutal 
number of animals available for agricultural work alone being only 103,059, the 
supply will be seen to be much below the actual requirements. The fact that 
the animals used for carting purposes are also used for ploughing whenever 
their services are available dues not improve the position to any appreciable 
extent. On the other hand, when we take into consideration such areas of dry 
lar-d under cultivation as have not been iucluded in the above calculation, the 
situation will be seen to be infinitely worse. 

Farmers who own but small extents uf lands, and who are too poor to 
maintain their cattle throughout the year, dispose of Lheir animals soon after the 
cultivation season and again go in for new ones at the beginning of the next 
season. Likewise small warden owners also sell their cattle when their irri- 

o 

gation season is over, and purchase new animals when the next season 
commences. This arrangement is defective because, it the farms and gardens 
arc not properly stocked, work is bound to be perfunctorily done. Further the 
supply of manure secured from the droppings of the animals will also be inaie- 
quate. 

4. The number of ploughs returned at the census is 75,247 against 
61,370 the Revenue figure of 1921, and 68,796 the Revenue figure of 1931. 
The decade has therefore recorded a considerable increase in the numbers ol 
this agricultural implement. 

The Cochin plough, like the typical Indian plough, is an implement 
which does not last for more than a season. Strictly speaking, it is no plough 
at all, but a cultivator in the tru; sens; of the word. However, it is used 2s a 
general purpose implement, being made to serve the purpose of a plough, a 
cultivator, a clod-crusher and a harrow. For dry land work and for work in 
wet lands for the first sowings in April — May, the plough is perhaps th; only 
implement used. The required tilth is secured by the land being ploughed 8 to 
10 times. For transplanting work in paddy lands, two more implements, a 
clod crusher and a levelling baard, arc also used. 

The holdings in Cochin, as in most other parts of th; west coast, are 
generally small and scattered. The ryot therefore wants implements which can 
be conveniently carried horn place to plaee on his shoulder. And f ir this 
reason the idea of the introduction of heavy labour-saving machine- is out of the 
question. 

The improved ploughs advocated by the Agricultural department are 
small iron ploughs (made in the workshop of the Government Central Farm), 
the shares of which can be replaced easily. These ploughs have wooden shafts. 
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Fhough slightly heavier than the local plough, they can be carried easily by the 
ploughman. They are gradually becoming popular and If their price is reduced 
from the present rate of Rs, ti to Rs. 6 or 7, they may displace the old type of 
plough to a greater extent. 

The local plough costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 2—S—o each. The shaft and handle 
may cost 2 to 4 annas. The remaining portion of the plough is subject to such 
wear and tear that it does not last for more than a year, and therefore it is a 
certain less to the farmer, the annual loss on account of the plough must thus 
he enormous. It should be observed at the same time that, under the prevail¬ 
ing conditions, the old type of plough can never be completely replaced by the 
improved plough. The advantage of the iron plough is that the entire surface 
of the land is cut and turned to one side with one round of ploughing, For the 
preparation of proper tilth the ryot has to fall back upon the local plough. The 
number of subsequent ploughing® can however be reduced. There will thus be 
a saving of labour and my experience is that stocking also can be reduced by 
at least 20 per cent. 

The pumping of water from the Kole lands used to be done with water 
wheels worked by man power. During the last two decades water wheels have 
been completely replaced by screw pumps worked by oil or steam engines. 

5. We have already seen that cows {including calves), she-buffaloes and 
goats have all increased in numbers during the decade. But when ive turn to 
ihe question of milk supply, we find that it is utterly inadequate in spite of this 
increase in the number of animals. The total population of the State is over 
1,200,000. A small proportion of this number living in the coastal tracts and 
by the side of the backwaters will have opportunities of taking a mi xed diet 
consisting of 1 ice and fish. W ith them milk is not an essential article of food. 
But in the Interior, where list is scarce and not within the reach of the poor, 
the people are underfed, their food being deficient in calcium. Good ghee and 
good butter-milk enter into the dietary only of the well-to-do classes in the 
\cgctarian population, so much so that the poorer sections itt this group are also 
subjected to the same defect [want of calcium) in respect of their tood. There 
is indeed a very real shortage in the supply of milk which must necessarily form 
an essential article of diet. An ordinary cow of the west coast does not give 
more than 2 lbs. of milk at an average per day for 300days in the year. Buffatoes 
are better milkers and the average yield of a buffalo is about 4 lbs, a day. On 
a rough calculation it is seen that the daily output of milk in the State [including 
the jield (rom the goats) cannot exceed 100,000 lbs. for a total population of 
nver 1,200,000. The effect of this shortage on the population is vast. Children 
do not get good food during the growing period. And adults are not in a posi¬ 
tion to maintain their health. 

6. The number of bulls recorded at the census is 1,641. This number 
is quite adequate for breeding purposes, seeing that there are but tiS,. CQwti 
But the bulls are of an inferior type. 

The typical Malabar cow is a worthless animal. It Is undersized and is 
a very poor milker. Calves are invariably ill-fed. So long as the cow is a poor 
milker, there is no chance of rearing, a good bull calf. Exotic types of animals 
ar« getting popular. 1 hese are Sindhi animals, Kangayams and Ongoles, The 
Government have stationed good breeding bulls in a few centres and are offer¬ 
ing annual grants of Rs. 75 to too forcacn bull. 

7 - The existence of a few bulls or a few dozen bulls cannot however 
lead to any appreciable improvement in the breed of the cattle population of the 
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State. Drastic steps have to be taken it a change for the better is to be effected. 

All the worthless bulls should be goL c istrated, the bull calves reserved for 
breeding purposes should begot registered, and it should be made penal to own 
any uneastraled bull calf over two years old that has not been registered. 

A sufficient number of good stud bulls of approved type and breed should 
be imported to replace tht worth f ess ones castrated. A sound program me for foMraprovcd 
a period of ten years, with a stock of 200 stud bulls and with a provision of 100 bI * edi “ r 
bulls every fourth year, will not cost more than Rs. 75,000 a year. The effect 
of this scheme on the cattle of the State cannot hut be immense. After half a 
dozen years a good proportion of the present type of cattle will be replaced by 
a better type. Cows with a tetter frame and with better milking qualities and 
working animals of a bigger size able to turn out more work will come into 
existence. And the ryot population will be the richer in that they will be the 
owners of a better type of animals and will begin to take greater interest in 
livestock. 


Private capital may not be available for this scheme of cattle improvement. 
The Government will therefore have to take the Initiative. They may also per- 
suade all Co-operative Societies and local administrations to move in the right 
direction. 


The number of animals slaughtered for purposes of meat is not very 
large. The animals now slaughtered are either old or diseased and disabled. 
Meat from these emaciated animals is worthless and indigestible. 

In countries where cattle are slaughtered in large numbers, there is un¬ 
limited scope for the selection and improvement of livestock. This may not be 
possible in very many places in India, much less in a State like Cochin where 
Hindus iorm a majority of the population. The method of castrating all bull 
calves found unfit for breeding purposes is the only alternative. Worked ott 
proper lines, it will maintain the stock in fairly efficient condition, even though 
it may not be as effective as the method of wholesale slaughter. 
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There are 7 Veterinary Hospitals In the State located as shown 


Veteriaary 

•U 


Talulc. 

Cot hi n ~ K ail aya n n ur 
Mukandapixram 

Trichur 

Tilapilli 

Chittur 


Location of Vctrrrinjry 
Hospitals. 
Lmakularu 
Iriujblakkuda 
Tiichur 

J VadafckaDchcri 
| Kunnimikulsrii 
j JattaHiangaUni 
} NcmmafA 


The Trichur Hospital has two Veterinary Inspectors and the rest one 
each. The hospitals at Irinjalakkuda, Vadakkancheri, Kunnamktilam and 
Nemmara were opened during the last decade. 


Statement III (annexed) shows the details of cases treated in these hos¬ 
pitals during the year riQo (1930 — 1931). 
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As in other parts of South India, rinderpest occasionally accounts for a 
high rate of mortality amongst cattle in Cochin, The foot and mouth disease 
appears in an epidemic form once in a few years. Anthrax and Haemorrhagic 
septicaemia appear at times in a sporadic form. 

The Veterinary department [has plenty of resources to combat these 
diseases, and the public have recognized the usefulness of the department. 

9. The State lies in the cattle trade route of the west coast. Cattle are 
generally taken from the adjoining eastern and northern districts to the various 
taluks of the State, and through the State to the northern taluks of Travancore. 
Hardly any cattle pass from the south to the north. The State Agricultural 
department has made arrangements with the officers in the adjoining British 
districts, by which timely intimation of any outbreak of contagious diseases will 
be received. 


I 
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STATEMENT II. 

STATISTICS OF AG R 1C L'LTU R A L STOCK (CENSUS OF 1931 AND REVENUE DEPARTMENT 

FIGURES OF 1921 AND 1931.) 


B*Ui 

jJuMaks 

Itii’l ulvn 
Tqwj 

Cam C4lv» 
U'.iiftalutS 

li .Unity catena 
Sht buffaloed 
tuqr buffalo calves 

Gotti 

nought 

Cam 
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tier wherli 
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TO i 
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1,641 
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=6,$S<> 
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45 - 6 $ • 
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■# 
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17.833 
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5/4 
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104 .S’! 

7S.*I7 
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Revenue department figures 
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PART II 


A._ IMPERIAL TABLES 














TABLE 1 


AREA. HOUSES AND POPULATION. 


. 

Note — The total aroivoftho State us furnished from the Land EeconJg Offico in li480*S3 
square miles as against 1*479 shown in the Can hue Import et 1921* The increase i * 
on account of accretions from the Arabian Sea- 

2- Coin mn 4 shows the total number of Ho venue Vi If ages in the State excluding ono 
Tillage* Mattaiicherii which has been wholly absorbed by the Municipal Town of 
that nama 


f Urban population includes llII person* Gnmnoratot! in the pluses dashed a* towns foe 
the pEirjio909 nf Imperial Tdbl«a IV and V* *Eurnl P means population emrmnratoil 
in all other places (including the Forest Tramway area ami tho Forest tracts)* 










AREA, HOl'SES AND POPULATION, 


IMPERIAL TABLE L 
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Arc n+ Mouses and 
Population. 
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TABLE II. 


VARIATION IN POPULATION SINCE 1881. 

















VARIATION IN POPULATION SlNCl] I MB I 


IMPERIAL TABLE l] h 

V Sri at ion ill 
Population, 


























































TABLE 


III. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION. 


Note*—1- The number 283 in column 2 includes 12 towns and 271 cub at the 273 villages 
shown j n Table I* The rennifnlnff village (PuuknnnsmHo the Trfehttr Taluk) has 
lioon omitted ns the only house in it wna unoccupied on the final census day* 

3 t Travellers enumerated in boats, trains* efcc- t wore excluded from the total 
population of towns ami villages before these were grouped into classes according 
to population- Tbs travellers enumerated in a taluk are shown separately against 
that taluk in the last column- 
















IMPERIAL TABLE III 


viii 


Towns oiid Villages 

classified by Population. 
































































TABLE IV 


TOWNS CLASSIFIED BV POPULATION WITH VARIATIONS 

SINCE 1881. 


Note.—J, Urban populut bn was separately csnSiieed for Lhe fir^t time in 139X- The figures 
Btyeu in column 9 are only approximate - 

3 - Additions have been m*do to the areas of three Municipalities since 1931* The 
extant ol these additions and the population in 1931 of the arena thus added aro 
shown below* 


Serial 

Mo. 

Name of 
Municipality 

Extent of the iron 
added 

Population of the. 
area added 

1 

Trichur 

1,023 a era. 

13.753 

3 

Mattan chorl 

64S 

S.riS 

3 

Ertjaknlam 

549 11 

sMv 


2 * Nar&kkal, Chalakkudi and Vadakknneheri have boon troatod us towns for the first 
lima in this census* 

i m Travellers are included in the population of the town in which they were enumerated * 






















IMPERIAL TABLE IV* 


Towns class Bley hy Popu- 
latluii with variations 
since ltt8L 























































table V 


I 

TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION 

BY RELIGION. 


Nt to.—As ir Ttthle IV< twallew urn luofaiJbd in the population of the town in wliiiii tjio^ 
enttmontod- 















TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY W ITH POPULATION BY RELIGION 


IMPEftlAL table V, xii 

Town? 

irrritoHilty with 
Population 































































































TABLE VI 



BIRTH PLACE. 










IMPERIAL TABLE VL 


bikth plach 







PQTUiJLTT OSS 


BIRTH flace 




Fersang 
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FemaJtiS 


1 
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COCHIN STATE 
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615,201 

A.-BORN m INDIA 

„ . 

« 

r« ** 

[ 

1,204,313 

□59,707 

615,106 

I -WITHIN THE FSOlFFNCt PF ENUMERATION- 

COCHIN STATE 


Ml7 r 5M 

555,455 

564,146 

|| - PflGYSMCE 5 AND STATES IN L!iDIA BEVOND- THF rftGVJNCEOF 
£HUMWT1DN. 


#7,114 

55,254 

50,060 

f u -, PHG vt KC£3 Min £ 7A TEd AIM A T TO THE P|?0 YWCB OF 

ESVMERATIQN, 


M.70* 

35,5*5 

30,405 

l. BriitEhTerriiora lMadras Frtfiidcnq,') 




54.614 
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** 
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-* 
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ft 
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p - 
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2 
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.1 

t 

2 
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*B S 

l_33 
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Mtudtin 

m w 

* 

#P 


Ss? 

i3C 

164 

Malali ■! 

m * 


4 4 



JS.972 

-7*443 

Ktlteti 

#» 

■ P 

P V 


3 

a 

■ ■ 

HfigLili 

*- 


H 4 


fti 

44 

40 

North ArCOt 

■ ■ 

*- 

*4 


, * l 

jfl 

11 

Karan ad 

m n 


•B 1 


ts 

14 

* 


41 I 

-1 4 

P 4 


470 

261 

=09 

So-nih ArtOt 

■ + 


4 I 


to 

3 

7 

Sonib Canara 

■ P 

■ r 
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0^4 

Ciiz 

372 

Tanjore 

1 ■ 


4 4 


i5t 

sfi 

J5 
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P ■ 

p ■ 
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6 S ? 


*S3 
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41 
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*34 



b4 
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It IndiAfl SLO-tti, 



4 4 
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io t ») 
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41 

4 ■ 

P P 
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> 8*910 

FudakkoUni 
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mm 
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fbl OTNEff PJTO VfKCZS * tfS STATES FH I SIM A- 



i.m 

7TS 

516 

1. toliUIi TutIkiit- 





454 

270 

164 
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■ m 

4 4 

p + 
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41* 
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tl 
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XV 

IMPERIAL TABLE VI.— {cent.) 

BIRTH PLACE. 


POPULATION 


fllKTH FLACK 

Persons 
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- 
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** I 3 
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B.—BORN IN OTHER ASIATIC COUNTRIES 
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64 

IS 
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35 

55 
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i « 
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*2/ 
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1 =4 

U —dUTKiBE llfiLTtSH BtiMtHjONS 




12 

9 

3 
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3 

3 

* ■ 
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m * 



s 

l 

i 

China 


i* 


3 

1 

l 

Japan 
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I 

] 

»* 
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I 

I 

i 
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3 

i 
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C — BGRN IN EUROPE 




03 

3? 

31 
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33 

23 

If 

England *0*1 Wales 
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1J 

id 
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m m 


ti 

3 

5 

Not them Ireland 
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3 

1 

t 

II. -OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES lCon*Jtj*ntal Kturw*. 
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IMPERIAL TABLE VL—WO 

BIRTH PLACE. 


BIRTH BLACt 


POPULATION 


P&rsong 

Males 

famhi 

E 

13,—DTK £ ?l EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ItMiiiMBtal Edrtpa?,—Mnl, 


z 

3 

4 

Spain «* 


U 

10 

i 

StfltzerUpd *# «* 


f 

t 

- 

Turkey + - ** *■ 


2 

£ 

« 

D-—BORN I N AFRICA (British Dominions.} 


5 

3 

Z 

Fast Afrsca. ** »t ** *« ** 


4 

X 

1 

Katal (Sfl-iltii Afiisil * + ■■ »+ ** *# 


i 

i 

4* 

E —BOHN IN AMERICA (Outside British Dominion*.) 


J 

1 

* 

United Staled T , « « « ** 


J 

t 

t 

a 

F_ — BORN IN AUSTRALASIA (Within British Dominions.) 


4 

1 

3 

K etc Zealand ++ **■ *+ ** ■* 


i 

m 

z 

Sumatra •#■ ** »•■ 


* 

X 

X 

G—BORN AT SEA 


1 


1 

pejiWJiCuir >, •»■■*■ 


1 

*♦ 
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TABLE VII. 


AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 


NoJer— * 1 This table has two parts A and B* Part V contain* the S\ 2 tr, ‘iimintajy where m 
statistics For every religion returned ate givtn separately. 

Part B deals with the font McmfcipjJ Towns and gives separate statistics for 

1 Kudus, 3Ius)ims and Christians only, OfJtfrr comprise the remaining rdi^ian^ 





















xym 

imperial table vil 

PART A.—AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION, 
t. ALL RELIGIONS. 
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Ufimurri^ * 
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WWowofl 
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Males | 

EBmalea 

Foreoua 
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Femuteh 

L 
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Mates 

Females 

Persona 

1 

Mitee 

Fainalea 

I 

? 

3 

4 

it 

6 

7 

8 

0 

16 

ti 

f J 

13 

0— i 

I— a 

3- 4 
4” 5 

40+043 
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14*340 
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;□ and AVfct 
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1 j.qSU 1 

J.» 1 

»-74S 
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H4 
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==S 
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$9 
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2 p 1 -1 
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PP 

“9 

1^1 
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35 

40 
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4 1+171 
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48.574 
33.801 
27.071 
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4*946 

*■* 

*49 

5<-ot 

37^* 
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3 1 p«49 
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jj,i?fl 
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4+ r 0l 
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S J 3 
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3»W+ 
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+ *,9W 

*S.£*7 

™ ( 1« I 

9,-7+ 

+ 1+61 
#iSs3 
93* 
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22 

210 

2 +216 

3 834 
0.438 
7,605 
10 +104 
(1.271 
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l2 h HP3 
12.605 
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1 

J 3 

el 
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75 
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1 
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1 

8 
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9 
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S*-l 

5SJS 
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n*m 
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22*457 
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j+Wb 


iO.Sji % 
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l.fiW 

V15 
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M&0 
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01045 
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0,13! 
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7p7SS 

* 1 

1 m 

0*302 
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?■€» 

Z.Sl; 

8,007 

1 /jD£ 

7^305 

s.nfi 

L7U4 
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IMPERIAL TABLE VII — (con/.) 

PART A—AGE. SEX AND CJVIL CONDITION. 
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IMPERIAL TABLE Vll— (amf.) 

PART A.- AGE. SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 
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IMPERIAL TABLE V!L 

PART B—AGE, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION, 
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IAIPERIAL TABLE VU— 

PART B.—AGE. SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION, 

4 . CHRISTIAN. 
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TABLE VIII 


CIVIL CONDITION BY AGEjFOR SELECTED CASTES. 
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IMPERIAL 


CIVIL CONDITION BY AOE 
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FOR SELECTED CASTES, 
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imperial 

CIVIL CONDITION BY AGE 
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IMPERIAL 

OCCUPATION BY CASTE. 
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TABLE XI.— (tM'O 

TR18E OR RACE. 
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TABLE XII (i) 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT ill BY CLASS 


Note:—As thiiR- are nu emanated unempluye ! jiui'-a' r>epresSoi IHn.Lus and Muslims, iFies,i t -,o 
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IMPERIAL TABLE Xll (I). 


EDUCA^HD IflNEMPLOYMSKT <i.- L1Y CLASS. 
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TABLE XII (ii) 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT (ii) BY DECREES. 
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American or other Foreign degrees. 
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TABLE XIII 


LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 


Note 1. Of the IJ.035 (0,014 males and 3.091 female) Christians ratnmed a* literate, b 
linRhsh 9b led males and 46 females) are Europeans and allied races 521 (335mabs 
and 086 females) are Anglo-Indians and the rest are Indian Christians. 
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Ivi 

IMPERIAL TABLE Xlll. 


LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 

A. ALL RELIGIONS 
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TABLE XIV. 
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TABLE XVIII 


variation of population of selected tribes. 


Note:'—t. Separate fijuRS for tSSi are not available. 


*- The previous Censuses do not show Any returns for the 11 Irulan " tribe. 
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IMPERIAL TABLE XVHI. 


Variation ol Infill’ 
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TABLE XIX* 


EUROPEAN AND ALLIED RACES AND ANGLO-INDIANS 

BY RACE AND AGE. 
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TABLE XX. 


SUMMARY FIGURES FOR TALUKS. 
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IMPERIAL TABLE XX. 

Suimtury figures for Taluks. 
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STATE TABLE I. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF TALUKS. 
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STATE TABLE II. 


POPULATION OF TALUKS BY RELIGION 
AND LITERACY. 











STATE Table II. 

POPIILATIQN OF TALUKS BY RliLlOION A.NL1 LI TERACY. 
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STATE TABLE II.— {can/,) 

POPULATION OF TALUKS BY RHI.IUION AND LITERACY. 
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state table ii.— fc*/.) 

POPULATION OF TALUKS BY RHLIOION AND LITERACY. 
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STATE TABLE III. 



INFIRMITIES BY SELECTED CASTES, TRIBES OR RACES, 


Note—The Folia wing s tatem en t exhibits com bins t ion ol infirmities by Bu». Caste. Sex 
and Age. 
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STATE TABLE IV 


Note 


SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURISTS* 
Principal Occupations only. 


PART—I. NON-CULT I VATINCi OWNERS AND OTHER REN1 RECEIVERS. 

II. CULTIVATING OWNERS. 

III. cultivating tenants. 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 


—1- N orrcnltivatidg owners anti other rant veoeirers include non-cultivating rfCiiavlotcin 
taking rent in man ay or kind and narrcidtL rating tenants (groups 1 and f i (h)i and 
farm servants and field labourers include groups 2. 3. 4 ami 7- 

2- Number wbo returned Agricultnnkl subsidiary occupations :u given in cola inns 4 ami 5 
ol this Table includes thn figures for all the suborders of order 1. 











SlIIJSimAKY OCCUPATIONS (IF AQWCULTURlSlfS-PRlKClPAL OCCUPATJONS ONLY, 

NON CULTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER RENT RECEIVERS. It. CULTJ VATfNO OWNERS. HI. CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 
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STATE TABLE W,— {con f.) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRECULTURlSTS^PRJNCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLV. 

NON-CULTIVATING OWNERS ASP OTHER RENT K I-CLIVERS. II. CULTIVATING OWNERS, III. CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

J V. J-AkM SERVANTS AND FIELD LAMlUREItS. 
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STATE TABLE IV—(*>*/■) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AtlRICULTURlSTS— PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLY. 

NON-CULTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER KENT RECEIVERS* ll. CULTIVATING OWNERS* 111. CULTIVATING TENANTS 

IV. J-'AUM SERVANTS AND FIK1-U LABOURERS. 
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STATE TABLE I VHw/.) 

* 

SUllSIDIAttY OCCUPATIONS of agriculturists— pkiNcrE 1 a i. occupations only. 

NON CULTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER HUNT RKCKIVLKS. II, CULTIVATING OWNERS. Ill, CULTIVATING TENANTS- 

IV, FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 
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STATE TABLE IV— (tmU) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURIST ‘•-PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLY. 

KON-CULTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER RENT RECEIVERS. JL CULTIVATING OWNERS, III. CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 
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state table iv—{«*#.■) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OP AGRICULTURISTS— PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLY. 

NON-CULT1VAT1NG OWNERS AND OTHER KENT RECEIVERS, II CULTIVATING OWNERS. III. CULTIVATING TENANTS 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND FI1ZLD LA USURERS. 


xxiii 
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STATE TABLE IV— (emt.) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURISTS-PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLY. 

KON-COLTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER RENT RECEIVERS, 11. CULTIVATING OWNERS. III. CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

IV, FARM SERVANTS AND FIELD LABOURERS. 
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STATE TABLE l \-{cont.) 

SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATIONS OR AGRICULTURISTS— PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLY, 

NON-CULTIVATING OWNERS AND OTHER KENT RECEIVERS. H. CULTIVATING OWNERS, III. CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND F1E1.I) LABOURERS. 
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STATE TABLE IV— {mi.) 

SUKSIIHARY OCCUPATIONS OF AGRICULTURISTS-PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS ONLV. 

NuN-fl 1 T1VAT1NG OWNERS AND OTHER RRNT RECEIVERS, II. CULTIVATING OWN KllK, III, CULTIVATING TENANTS. 

IV. FARM SERVANTS AND m.J U 1.A1 [QUEERS, 
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STATE TABLE V 


ORGANISED INDUSTRY. 
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STATE TABLE V— (conf.) 

ORGANISED INDUSTRY', 
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STATE TABLE \-lcwtX 

ORGANISED INDUSTRY, 
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STATE TABLE V— (cot/f), 

tm 

ORGANISED INDUSTRY. 
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